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THE ARMIES OF THE CONTINENT. 


A LETTER from a Correspondent which has appeared in 
the Times within the past week gives a very useful and 
lucid account of the present position of the chief armies of the 
Continent. It suggests many reflections as to the political 
prospects of the immediate future, and mainly of a cheering cha- 
racter. It would be an incalculable advantage to the happiness 
of Europe if the huge armaments of the great Powers could be 
reduced ; but we may take for granted that for the present 
they will not be reduced, and the next best thing to knowing 
that they will be reduced is knowing that they are not likely 
to be used. Various causes may produce a war. There may be 
a sudden crisis somewhere, and Europe may be dragged into a 
war against the wishes of all the combatants; or there may be, 
what the Correspondent of the Times chiefly dreads, a general 
upheaval of the peoples. This, however, is a remote danger, 
and one about which it is in vain to speculate. From the 
very form in which it is presented to us it escapes criticism, 
for it presupposes one of those movements of the minds of 
masses of human beings which are almost involuntary, and 
which come in a manner and at an hour that cannot be 
foreseen. We must be content to set against those ele- 
ments of restlessness and those permeations of new wishes 
and new ideas which made such an upheaval likely, those 
indisputable tendencies to gain material results, and to 
seek satisfaction in the development of natural resources and 
of trade, which make such an upheaval improbable. But, 
looking only at the present position of the armies of the 
Continent, we may say that they are not such as to induce us 
to think a great war imminent. The general result may be 
said to be briefly this. Of the Great Powers, Austria and 
Russia are unprepared for war; France and Prussia are ready 
for war, but neither has such a superiority as to tempt it into 
a struggle. None of the secondary Powers have any means of 
making war, or anything to gain by war, and therefore Europe 
is safe for the moment from those movements of small, well- 
prepared, adventurous States which, like Piedmont, are in 
critical times not only eager, but in a large measure able, to 
force on a war between more powerful neighbours. Prussia, 
although prepared for war, is certain, both for political reasons 
and on account of the nature of her army, to stand on the 
defensive as long as possible. The single question there- 
fore is, whether France will so act as to make war inevit- 
able. Into the question whether the Emperor may be driven 
to make war, rather than face domestic difficulties, it is 
beside our present purpose to enter. But no one can 
doubt that he himself now wishes for peace, that the vast 
majority of Frenchmen of all classes and callings wish for 
peace, that capitalists and traders only talk as if they 
wished for war because they like to disguise from themselves 
and others that the stagnation of which they complain is 
mainly due to reckless speculation, and that no one really de- 
sires war in France except a portion of the higher officers of 
the army and a few fanatics who hope that, somehow or other, 
the Emperor may be ruined and his Government overthrown if 
a war takes place. The Emperor has just said that he con- 
siders he has worked up the French army to the exact point 
which gives the surest pledge of peace. So long as the French 
nation thought that the Prussians had an army in any respect 
superior to their own, they were restless and dissatisfied, and 
watched everything that Prussia did with jealousy and suspicion. 
But now they will be tranquillized by the assurance that they 
have an army in every way worthy of France, and quite able 
to make the influence of France felt and her wishes respected. 
The Emperor may not think what he says, but this is what he 
says in language which, for him, is singularly plain. And the 
statistics given by the Correspondent of the Z%mes support his 
version of the facts. They show that France may at any 
moment meet Prussia certainly as an equal, and possibly as 
something a little beyond an equal; but they do not show 


that France has any superiority which, if she challenged 
Prussia, would warrant her in expecting an easy victory. 

France has on paper an army of 1,350,000 men, and could, 
it is said, put into the field, at a very short notice, a fighting 
army of half a million of soldiers. The infantry are armed 
with breech-loaders which, if not altogether satisfactory to a 
military critic, are pronounced to be better than the needle-guns 
of the Prussians. The armies of the first line are supported 
by an equally strong army of reserve. The French troops 
are not only well drilled and handled, in spite of some 
obstacles thrown by old officers in the way of improvements 
desired by the Emperor, but they are in many respects better 
drilled and handled than Prussian soldiers. The field artillery 
is neither very good nor very bad, and the French have a new 
engine of war in the mitrailleur, which the military critic 
thinks not likely to be of much practical use, but which may 
act as a bogy, and frighten an enemy by its novelty. The 
French army is also supported by a fleet with which Prussia 
has nothing at all to compare. The Prussians could easily 
bring into the field an army of half a million men, and their 
reserves would perhaps be found not very inferior to those of 
France. The force on paper of the North German Confedera- 
tion slightly exceeds a million of men, but then South Germany 
has a paper force of 200,000, and in all probability the national 
feeling would be strong enough to make all Germany go 
together. The Prussian artillery, strong in number of pieces, 
has not brought out of the war with Austria the reputation of 
being well managed, and much the same may be said of the 
Prussian cavalry. But Prussia is as strong in fortresses as 
France is, and either Power would find it difficult to pene- 
trate into the territory of the other. Altogether, what we 
read leaves the impression that the best judges consider that, 
army for army, France has a superiority, but that this 
superiority is a slight one; and if France is to be the attack- 
ing Power, the advantage of being on the defensive may restore 
an equality to Prussia. There is nothing in this to inspire 
the belief that France would go to war with Prussia in the 
hope of a short war, with a brilliant military success; and 
every Frenchman who takes the trouble to inform himself 
of the facts must feel that, although he may patriotically take 
it for granted that France would have the best of it in a 
war, yet a war with Prussia would be a very serious affair. 
Austria has every motive to keep quiet, and her political 
reasons for desiring a period of rest in which to consoli- 
date and develop her strength must be largely fortified by the 
present position of her army. Her artillery and cavalry are 
both excellent, and she has a nominal force of a million of 
men; but her military strength in time of peace is limited to 
a quarter of a million, and although she has managed to get 
breech-loaders for 600,000 men, yet she does not spend a florin 
on war purposes which she can economize. Not only is there 
absolutely no work carried on by the Government in the 
arsenal of Vienna, but the arsenal has been let as a big work- 
shop to a private manufacturer. Russia, again, is as little 
prepared for war as Austria. Her force on paper indeed exceeds 
that of France by more than a hundred thousand men, but only a 
small portion of her troops are armed with breech-loaders, and 
it is stated, or fabled, that when the Czar not long ago moved 
about from station to station inspecting different bodies of 
troops, the same set of breech-loaders were always sent forward 
and used over and over again bythe regiments inspected. Russia, 
too, has very few rifled cannon; and not only are her railways, 
by which the troops must be moved, if they are to act with 
celerity, not completed, but the soldiers are largely employed 
in making them. She, therefore, has certainly nothing in the 
present position of her army to make her desirous of war, 
and unless war is forced on her, she will much prefer the 
cheaper and quieter employment of trying to exhaust Turkey 
and Austria by perpetual petty intrigues. 

The minor States are quite destitute of the means of 
making war, Italy has a respectable force on paper, but few 
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of her troops would be of use against the forces of a great 
Power. She has no money or credit, she has to keep a con- 
siderable portion of her population down by main force, and, 
above all, she has a vast French encampment in her very 
centre, fully equipped and garrisoned, in compliment to the 
spiritual head of Latin Christianity. The fact is that, as 
many Italians are beginning to see, the Italian army is too 
large ; for while it does not enable Italy to enjoy much political 
consideration in Europe, it cripples the resources of the 
country. As to Spain nothing need be said. Her armies 
will have quite enough to do in putting down the Cubans, and 
in making or unmaking revolutionary chieftains. She could 
supply France with a small contingent, for which she might 
exact some tiny political advantage; but in doing so she 
would place herself at the disposal and under the dominion of 
the Emperor Naroteon ; and the fear of being driven into a 
situation so embarrassing will make her do her utmost, 
not only to avoid a war for herself, but to prevent a war 
breaking out. She has already had the honour, according 
to Count Bismark, of preventing, last autumn, a great 
war from breaking out, although she did this unconsciously, 
and merely had one of her revolutions exactly at the right 
time. Ifa Spanish revolution is the real secret for preventing 
European wars, we think that we may rely on Spain always 
contributing her kind assistance. Turkey, as has just been 
proved, will not and cannot go to war unless she is permitted, 
and as to her state of preparation, the military critic describes 
her as perpetually engaged in first buying Armstrong guns, and 
then selling or losing the ammunition. The Turks would, 
perhaps, be fully equal to crushing the Greeks, but they will 
keep out of a great war as long as they can. Of the armies 
of small peaceful States like Sweden, Denmark, or Portugal, 
it is quite unnecessary to take any account. They would 
doubtless, if attacked, defend themselves with tenacity and 
bravery, such as the Danes displayed against Prussia; but 
the general course of European politics could not be affected 
by their exertions. The general consideration of the position 
of European armies inspires, therefore, the hope that war is 
not very likely, unless there is an upheaval or something about 
which no one can measure probabilities. It also suggests 
that the view that if a war broke out, it might be a short, 
sharp, decisive one, is very probably mistaken, and is 
founded on false analogies drawn from Solferino and Sadowa. 
Prussia is very strong as a defensive Power, very much 
stronger than Austria was in Italy or in Bohemia, and her 
frontier is so effectually guarded that there is no reason for 
supposing that everything would be at an end in a few 
weeks, No one supposes that France would be beaten and 
own herself defeated in a few weeks ; and what ground is there 
for supposing that Prussia would, at the end of a single campaign, 
own herself defeated? The speculation so frequently entered 
into in trading and mercantile circles on the Continent, that 
war would be better than the present state of armed peace, is 
based on the notion, which is probably quite delusive, that the 
differences between France and Prussia would be settled in a 
single very big battle, after which they would shake hands, 
be very good friends, and give an opening for enterprising 
people to invest their money at a profit. Why these persons, 
whose business it is in life to calculate all contingencies and 
be guided by all kinds of experience, should forget all the long 
wars, and remember only the short wars of recent times, can 
only be explained by supposing that they think whatever they 
wish for is sure to happen. 


THE CONFERENCE, 


i ig Protocol to which the Paris Conference has agreed is 
feeble enough to explain the facility with which it was 
composed and adopted. As might have been expected, the 
Conference continued its deliberations in the absence of the 
Greek Minister, who had, indeed, never been invited to take 
an effective part in the debates. Two or three sittings sufficed 
for the production of a formula which probably contained the 
only propositions in which the Powers could concur. As it 
had been previously understood that the decision of the Con- 
ference would not bind its members to any course of action, it 
was perhaps as well that the Protocol should be confined to 
empty commonplaces. It may still serve the purpose of pre- 
venting war, if Russia, France, and Austria are sincere in their 
professed desire of maintaining peace for the present. It is 
not yet certain whether the different Governments are pledged 
to be neutral in the conflict which would follow on the rejec- 
tion of the implied advice to Greece. There are some quar- 


rels in which bystanders most effectually preserve the peace 
by declining to restrain the pugnacity of an eager combat- 


ant. Once thoroughly convinced that the contest with Turkey 
will not be interrupted, Greece will perhaps be inclined to 
defer even to an insinuated censure on her recent policy. No 
body of Plenipotentiaries ever devised so odd a method of 
either forming or communicating an opinion. The Confer- 
ence, not being prepared to assert that the Greek Government 
has inflicted wrong on Turkey, gravely propounds the doc- 
trine that one State is not permitted by international law to 
organize expeditions during peace into the territory of another, 
It is added that it is also forbidden to equip privateers to 
break a lawful blockade; and the document is finally trans- 
mitted to Athens for the dispassionate consideration of the 
Government. The Greeks are of course at liberty to reply 
that the cruisers which took men and stores to Greece 
were not privateers, as they were certainly not provided 
with letters of marque; nor will they hesitate on occasion 
to repeat the statements which have often been made in 
their despatches, that the volunteer bands were organized 
by private enterprise, without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment. They might fairly add that it was an eccentric 
course to forward to them a string of general propositions, 
when the Conference shrank from charging them with any 
violation of public law. There is, however, some reason 
to hope that they may accept the hint offered by the Con- 
ference, although it may have been anomalously conveyed. 
The Greek Minister at Paris has lately, in spite of his eloquent 
protest, shown a conciliatory disposition by attributing the 
want of instructions from his Government to an opportune 
breach of the telegraph wires. His remaining scruples will 
perhaps have been removed by the decision of the Conference 
that the Protocol should be communicated to the Porte as well 
as to the Government of Athens. The Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiary not unnaturally objected that, as he was a party to the 
document, he might be supposed to have already informed 
his Governmeng of its contents; but the members of the 
Conference were apparently the more ostentatious in their 
impartiality, because they had in the first instance made a 
distinction between the two principals in the quarrel. 


The assemblage of the Conference, if it has served 
no other purpose, has at least had the advantage of delaying 
for three weeks the actual commencement of hostilities. In 
the meantime, although the Greeks had offered additional 
provocation by almost openly avowing the complicity of their 
Government with the enterprises of the volunteers and 
blockade-runners, the capture of the main body of Greek 
auxiliaries in Crete practically abolished the principal cause of 
war. As the Cretan insurrection seems to be at an end, the 
ill-will of Greece will for the present be innocuous to 
Turkey ; and it is always easy for the stronger of two belli- 
gerents to make peace after obtaining a marked success. It 
may be supposed that the Greeks have also discovered that the 
time is not propitious to a desperate venture. The interval 
allowed by the Paris negotiations has been employed at Athens, 
not so much in serious preparations for war, as in domestic 
measures which would perhaps have been thought too scan- 
dalous except in the time of a great national emergency. The 
Chamber, summoned to provide means for the war, voted a 
large gratuity to each of its own members, and authorised the 
Government to raise money at its discretion, or, in other 
words, by the issue of irredeemable paper money, by forced 
loans, and by various other methods which might have been 
borrowed from the practice of Mexico. It is stated that 
among other measures of financial policy, the Government has 
seized the funds of the Bank of Athens, notwithstanding the 
natural protest of the directors. Even a Greek Minister 
would scarcely annihilate public credit on the eve of a war; 
but it is not improbable that he might encourage the belief in 
an immediate rupture as a pretext for confiscation. A hope 
that the kingdom of Greece may expand into a Hellenic 
empire would be legitimate and laudable if it were combined 
with an attempt to deserve the proposed aggrandizement. A 
well-governed kingdom of Greece would long since have 
attracted the sympathy of Europe and the confidence of the 
Christian population of Turkey. It was not by anarchy and 
lawlessness that the two great States which have arisen within 
ten years earned their rapid extension. Piedmont was the 
most frugal, the most orderly, and the most military portion of 
Italy before it united the whole Peninsula under its ancient 
dynasty. Prussia was, even in civilized Germany, the best 
representative of culture, of discipline, and of vigorous go- 
vernment. The would-be centre of Greek nationality has none 
of the magnetic power which might have been supplied by 
administrative energy and political prudence. But for the 
complications which might ensue, a thorough defeat by 
the superior force of Turkey might perhaps be ultimately 
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beneficial to Greece. Habitual confidence of security from re- 
taliation is a strong temptation to an ambitious State, and the 
discovery that impunity has its limits would tend to check a 
barren and mischievous turbulence. The coercion which was 
exercised over Greece by the Western Powers during the 
Russian war produced the wholesome reaction which even- 
tually caused the fall of Orno; and an unprosperous campaign 
against the Turks would probably bring Ministers into power 
who would understand that the regeneration of Greece, which 
is the first condition of aggrandizement, must begin at home. 
The considerable territory which was added to the kingdom 
by the English cession of the Ionian protectorate has as- 
suredly not been benefited by the transfer of its allegiance. A 
comparison with Turkish administration would probably pre- 
sent a different result; but the chiefs of the Cretan insurrec- 
tion unconsciously satirized the State of which they claimed 
to form a part, by alleging as one of their grievances the 
neglect of the Turkish Government to make roads in the 
island. A country without roads, without credit, and without 
security to life or property, ought to be far more powerful 
than Greece before it meditates a policy of conquest. 


It is stated that the Turkish Government is prepared to with- 
draw the ultimatum, if the Greeks are willing to submit to 
the mild rebuke of the Conference. It is probable that the 
SuLTAN and his Mahomedan subjects were profoundly irritated 
by a long succession of affronts and injuries; but sagacious 
Turkish statesmen must be well aware that the range of possible 
vengeance is artificially limited. The European Powers, 
which may perhaps remain neutral while a Greek detachment 
is defeated, or a cruiser sunk at sea, will not acquiesce in the 
conquest of any portion of Hellenic territory. The clamour 
against an encroachment on the frontiers of Christendom 
would be irresistible, even if it were not consistent with the 
policy of some or all of the protecting States. Another reason 
for caution is to be found in the complicated intrigues which 
are attributed to three out of the five Great Powers. Russian 
writers, speaking almost openly in the name of their Govern- 
ment, are loudly declaiming against England as the supposed 
diplomatic antagonist of France; and against Prussia, which 
is, with better reason, believed to be obnoxious to the Emperor 
Napoteon. It is certain that large offers are made by Russia 
for the co-operation of France in the East; and it is at least 
conceivable that the temptation of isolating Prussia might 
prove irresistible. The strangest anomaly in recent politics 
consists in the alleged encouragement of Greek pretensions by 
Austria. It is not difficult to understand that Baron Bevust 
may wish to embroil France and Prussia; but an alliance be- 
tween Russia and France against Turkey would force Austria 
into an opposite policy. It is remarkable that in all overtures 
for an understanding with France, the Russian organs in- 
variably express inveterate animosity to Austria. The con- 
fusion of rivalries may probably prevent a war; but the 
commencement of hostilities in any quarter might give the 
signal for a general conflict, and Turkey, which has nothing 
to gain, could scarcely fail in the end to be a principal 
sufferer. Recent experience is not encouraging to sanguine 
believers in the wisdom or morality of Governments and of 
nations. 


THE TRIAL OF: ELECTION PETITIONS. 


ig trials of election petitions have taken place this week 
which are extremely important, both on account of the 
principles of law they lay down, and on account of the im- 
pression they are likely to produce on the minds of future 
candidates and their supporters. At Norwich, Sir Henry 
Srracey has been unseated for bribery committed by one of 
his agents; and at Drogheda, Mr. Wuitwortn has been un- 
seated for exercising, by himself and his agents, undue influence. 
Mr. Baron Martin conducted the trial at Norwich, and, after 
the evidence was over, proceeded to give his decision. He 
first laid down the doctrine that from the very moment when 
any agent of a candidate is guilty of bribery on his behalf, the 
candidate is iso facto disqualified to sit in Parliament. He 
isa man for whom all votes are thrown away. He cannot 
by law be returned. The question then arose whether any 
agent of Sir Henry Srracey had been guilty of bribery. A 
man named Harpment, who had absconded, had unques- 
tionably been guilty of bribery. Even Sir Henry Srracey’s 
counsel could not contend against the overwhelming evidence 
by which this wasestablished. Harprwent drew two hundred 
pounds out of a bank, went to a public-house shortly before 
the close of the poll, where a number of hesitating electors 
were waiting, and was seen giving these men a pound 
apiece. Nothing could be more simple or more clear; but 


then was Harprment an agent of Sir Henry Srracey? It was 
shown that he was and acted as a canvasser in one of 
the wards, to the knowledge of the principal agent of Sir 
Henry Srracey in that ward. This was enough, for according 
to the doctrine laid down at Windsor by Mr. Justice WILLEs, 
every authorised canvasser is an agent, and in this particular 
case the canvasser happened to canvass in company with Sir 
Henry Srracey’s son. Mr. Baron Martin expressed his full 
belief in the entire veracity of Sir Henry Srracey, who de- 
posed that he had not expended a farthing himself in bribery, 
and had given strict injunctions that no bribery should be 
practised on his side. But when an authorised canvasser 
bribes, even against the express wishes and instructions of the 
candidate, from the instant when the bribe is given the can- 
didate becomes a person who cannot be returned. Mr. Baron 
Martix expressed a very natural wish to know where the 
money came from which Harpiment expended so lavishly and 
persuasively, and he said that he hoped to be able to discover 
this when the scrutiny applied for by the defeated candidate 
was taken. But he was disappointed. In order to win the 
seat, Mr. Tittetr, the defeated candidate, would have had to 
strike off 158 votes, and his counsel declared himself unable to 
carry his case so far. Consequently no further evidence was 
taken, and unless a Commission is issued to enquire into the 
election, the secrets of Harpiment will not be disclosed. It is 
for Mr. Baron Martin to determine whether he will report 
that bribery prevailed extensively at Norwich at the last 
election, on which Report a Commission would in due course 
be issued by the House of Commons. But the Judge inti- 
mated with tolerable clearness that he was prepared to make 
such a Report, and he observed that the extent to which 
bribery was carried at the last election at Norwich was not 
only very gross, but very easy of detection. Until half-past 
one on the polling-day Sir Henry Srracey was in a decided 
minority, but afterwards he began to gain, and between three 
and half-past three no less than 504 votes were recorded for 
him, chiefly by voters who came to the poll unmistakeably 
drunk. It was also proved that shortly before half-past three 
HarpIMent spent his 200/. as above stated. The Commis- 
sioners would then, as Mr. Baron Martin remarked, only have 
to take the names of the last five hundred voters for Sir 
Henry Srracey, and they would know who had been bribed 
and where to turn for evidence. It is certainly very sad that a 
town like Norwich, with a body of 11,000 electors, should be 
punished for the fault of a few of their body. But every- 
thing showed that, with a considerable portion of the electors, 
the notion that an election was a time when they could and 
would get money was treated as a matter of course; and if 
the House does not mark in some signal manner its sense of 
the enormity of a state of things in which five hundred voters 
are bought at the last moment, and brought up drunk to the 
poll, the whole attempt to enforce purity of elections will be 
turned into a farce. 


Mr. Justice Kroen tried the Drogheda petition, and if we 
are glad that Mr. Baron Martin exposed with firmness and 
rebuked with severity the corruption practised at Norwich, 
we are also glad that the Irish Judge displayed equal firm- 
ness and severity in exposing and rebuking the intimida- 
tion exercised—especially by Romish priests—at Drogheda. 
Mr. Justice Krocu also began by laying down a very import- 
ant legal doctrine. He stated that if an organized system of 
bribery is proved to have existed, the election is invalid. 
An election may be invalidated although bribery cannot be 
traced home either to the candidate or his agents. In such a 
case it is not merely that the judge will strike off the votes 
of those bribed or bribing, but, without any scrutiny, the 
member may be unseated. The whole election is nullified, 
because it has been conducted in a tainted atmosphere. In 
the same way, if there has been general intimidation— 
if, as at Drogheda, a reign of terror prevails on the polling- 
day, and voters can only vote at considerable risk, or are 
deterred from voting by fear—then the whole election goes 
for nothing, although neither the sitting member nor any 
of his agents can be shown to have participated in or 
countenanced any acts of intimidation. It is not they who 
are punished for doing wrong, but the election is altogether 
vitiated because it was not held in such a manner as 
the law prescribes. Nor does it in any way remove the 
objection that the majority of the electors can be proved 
to have voted without fear, and that so the same result has 
been attained as would have been attained if there had been 
no intimidation practised. The majority can only return 
a member if the election itself is rightly held; and if 
there is general intimidation, the election is not rightly held. 
And there is this difference between general bribery or 
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treating and general intimidation:—In cases of bribery and 
treating, it is possible to estimate roughly who and how many 
people are bribed and treated. But no one can say how 
many persons are intimidated. If—to use an example taken 
by Mr. Justice Krogu—a priest says, as priests unhappily 
have said often at Irish elections, “ You will be lost hereafter 
“if you vote for the man against whom I warn you,” it is 
impossible to say how many members of the congregation are 
terrified. Whenever, therefore, there is any general spiritual 
and physical intimidation practised, a valid election can- 
not be held; and, in order to decide whether the intimi- 
dation is general, we are not to be guided solely by the 
number of persons who can be proved to have been intimi- 
dated. At Drogheda there was spiritual and physical in- 
timidation of the most violent and gross kind. ‘The priests 
were violent with the frantic violence of coarse, ignorant, 
fanatical peasants, puffed up with the pride of spiritual autho- 
rity. One advised his misguided hearers to put down the 
Catholics who voted for the Orange candidate “at any 
“risk”; another recommended his spiritual slaves to “ throw 
“their enemies into the Boyne”; another, in the spirit 
of the Quaker who said he hoped no one would think of 
pumping on a man whom a mob wished ‘to punish, pointed 
out that a set of Orange assassins were coming to butcher 
the Catholics at Drogheda, and that his hearers might as well go 
out to meet them; but at the same time “he did not want the 
“ people of Drogheda to treat these proceedings as they 
“ deserved.” As to the behaviour of the mob guided by these 
miserable fanatics, it was armed with sticks and bolts; it over- 
awed the stipendiary magistrate; it was so violent and so 
powerful, that a small military force stationed there found it- 
self unable to protect voters, and men who intended to vote 
were threatened with death if they dared to vote the wrong 
way. It so happened that two of Mr. Wuitwortn’s agents 
were clearly shown to have encouraged the violence of the 
mob, and some of the most violent speeches of the priests were 
made from the windows of the hotel where Mr. WuirwortH 
was staying. Participation in the exercise of undue influence 
was therefore brought home in this particular instance to the 
sitting member and his agents ; but what is important to notice 
is, that Mr. Wuirwortn would equally have been unseated if 
this could not have been done. He connived at the bad prac- 
tices which rendered the whole election void, but the election 
would have been void although he had not in any way con- 
nived at them. 


It is impossible that these decisions should not produce 
a great and most salutary effect. Bribery is wrong, does 
great moral harm, corrupts a town for years, brutalizes the 
poor wretches who are persuaded by gold and beer to go 
to the poll, and degrades still more the bribers who supply 
the cash and the liquor. But, putting aside all con- 
siderations of this kind, what, as Mr. Baron Martin asked, 
is the use of bribery? It is not at all likely that the fact 
that bribery has been committed can be kept dark. Gangs 
of drunken men at various public-houses comparing notes 
after the close of the poll, and mad with jealousy at finding 
that some of them have got more than others, will not 
so far keep their feelings to themselves that no one on the 
other side will know of what is going on. Directly this 
knowledge is obtained, a petition is presented, and then the 
men who have taken a bribe to vote are bribed to reveal that 
they have been bribed. One lady at Guildford acknowledged, 
with charming frankness, that she had offered a voter bribed 
by the Liberals inducements to give evidence on the petition, 
because she was of such very strong Conservative principles. 
Anyhow, evidence is collected, and then, as Mr. Baron Martin 
observed, the petition is tried, not before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, composed of gentlemen unable to resist 
the specious arguments of counsel, but by persons who have 
made hundreds, and listened to thousands, of such speeches, 
and know exactly what they are worth. Mr. Justice Krocu 
was able to go still further, for he could not only estimate 
the value of counsel’s speeches, but, as he said, he had 
been in the House and sat on Committees, and knew 
from personal experience that these decisions were the 
decisions of persons who knew nothing of law, and, there- 
fore, he could not feel bound to follow them. His doctrine of 
the effects of general bribery, treating, or intimidation, without 
the complicity of the candidate and his agents, was, he owned, 
not in accordance with the decisions of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees; but this, he observed, did not at all alter the law which 
a judge was to lay down. If it is thoroughly good law that 
an election is altogether void which is attended by the exer- 
cise of spiritual tyranny on the part of the priests, or of phy- 
sical violence on the part of the mob, a great many Irish 


elections must have been void which have been allowed to 
pass unquestioned. Henceforth the priests may find it worth 
their while to ask what will be the use of damning their flocks 
if they vote wrong. They will only be making the election 
void, even if they get in the man they favour with their 
patronage. It is difficult to imagine that any argument will 
prevail on Irishmen sufficiently to induce them to abstain from 
a good mob fight. ‘The next best thing to the mind of an 
Irish peasant, after breaking some one else’s head, is to get 
his own head broken, and an election is always looked on as 
an occasion when he has a right to expect either the one 
blessing or the other. But if anything could induce an Irish 
mob to keep what, in that country, would be thought reason- 
ably quiet, it would be the conviction that if it gratified its 
natural longings, it would inevitably prevent its favourite 
candidate from being elected. That bribery and intimidation 
will henceforth be quite unknown is, of course, very unlikely ; 
but we may say that the new system invented last Session, 
and the mode in which that system has been worked by the 
Judges, promises to be effectual against bribery and intimi- 
dation to a degree far beyond what the most sanguine sup- 
porters of the Bill could have foreseen. 


THE OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


HE Emperor Napo.eon overrates the long-suffering of 
his Government when he describes it as “ sufficiently 
“strong to bear even the excesses of liberty.” It may, it is 
true, have great latent powers of endurance, but an ordinary 
observer would certainly be disposed to hold that its patience 
has been remarkably little tried in this respect. The Em- 
PEROR, however, sees the events of the autumn and vinter in 
a different light from that in which they appear to th: public. 
The “ excesses of liberty” are the publication of a subscrip- 
tion list in a newspaper and a visit to a tomb at Montmartre. 
To “bear” them means to be satisfied with prosecuting all 
concerned in the ordinary Courts, instead of shipping them off 
to Cayenne without trial. Virtue no doubt admits of degrees, 
and in comparison with the events of seventeen years ago, the 
present Imperial policy may be fairly characterized as leni- 
ent. But if the Emperor had not himself called attention to 
the demeanour of the Government in the presence of the 
recent manifestations, it is to be feared that this heroic com- 
posure would have altogether escaped notice. Happily, the 
self-command of the Sovereign has found its reward and its 
justification in the conduct of the French people. A factious 
agitation has, indeed, been created “ in a certain quarter,” and 
ideas and feelings “ which were believed to be extinguished ” 
have reappeared, but the nation itself “has not felt its faith 
“in the future shaken.” In another part of the Speech, the 
causes of this steadfast attitude are set forth in more detail. 
“The popular masses are staunch in their faith, as in their 
“affections; and, if noble passions are able to rouse them, 
“sophism and calumny scarce ruffle the surface.” In plain 
words, the Emperor has taken the measure of the situation, 
and sees no reason to modify the general lines on which his 
policy has been built. It is to the peasantry, and their suscepti- 
bility to “great passions,” that he still looks for support. 
They will fight, that is—if need be—to keep the Pore at Rome, 
to readjust the Rhenish frontier, or even to put down revo- 
lution. But they are unaffected by well-planted allusions to 
the coup d'état, and are generally proof against epigrams. It 
is probable that Napo.eon III. doos not go beyond the mark in 
cherishing this modest confidence. Under the Empire the 
great towns are not France, and the real sentiments of the 
nation outside them are not easily divined by foreign observers. 
But such evidences as there are seem to point with reasonable 
uniformity in the direction mentioned in the Imperial Speech 
and indicated still more surely by the Imperial acts. How- 
ever uncertain may be the future of France, there can be little 
question that, at this moment, the majority of the people is 
still on the side of the Government. 

Nor does the Speech leave any doubt as to the Emperor's 
intention to go on governing by and for the masses to whom 
he gives this praise. He is “ thoroughly resolved to persevere 
“in the course” which he has laid down. What the Empire 
has been that it shall be. Clever journalists may write smartly 
about the mischiefs of personal government, but they will not 
move the Emperor from his resolution. “The essential 
“ bases of the Constitution” are to be maintained without 
discussion. Such additional freedom as is compatible with 
this primary condition the Emperor may hereafter vouch- 
safe. He is willing “to adopt all real progress,” and so long 
as he is unhampered with the substance of a Parliament, he 
has an affection for the more innocent of its forms, ‘To some 
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men the consciousness of power is made additionally pleasant 
by the presence of apparent checks. Bearing this in mind, 
even the statement that the Emperor was “the first to desire 
“a rigorous control over the conduct of public affairs” need 
cause no surprise. Napo.eon III. knows better than to sup- 
press the representative element altogether. He prefers to rule 
by its means. He is “ persuaded that the real support of a 
“Government is to be found in the independence and patrio- 
“tism of the great bodies of the State,” and for this reason he 
has “increased the powers of the deliberative assemblies.” 
The two qualities, taken in a NaPoLEonic sense, may be trusted 
to supplement one another. The Senate and the Corps Légis- 
latif are independent—that is, they do not avow that they act 
as the Emperor bids them; and they are thus enabled to be 
patriotic—that is, devoted to the Imperial dynasty—with the 
greater certainty of carrying the country with them. As long 
as the character of the Corps Législatif remains what it is at 
present, “ the essential bases of the Constitution ” will continue 
unchanged. Ifthe composition of that assembly were to undergo 
any radical modification, it would be unsafe to credit it with a 
similar tenacity of life. Upon this point, however, the Emperor 
expresses, and probably entertains, no doubts. The “ harmony 
“which has always existed” between him and the Legislature, 
and “ the sincere exercise of universal suffrage,” are sufficient 
pledges that to-morrow shall be as to-day. The first of these 
grounds may hardly seem to justify the confidence reposed 
in it, but the pertinence of the second will not be denied. 
The French elections are too well under control to give 
an Opposition candidate much chance, except where the 
supporters of the Government are in a very small minority 
indeed. The closing sentences of the Speech recall the state- 
ments in which Mr. Disraet used to indulge before the 
General Election. The assured prediction that “ soon the 
“ nation called together in its comitia will sanction the policy 
“we have pursued,” and “once more proclaim by its votes 
“ that it does not desire revolution,” has the true ring of the 
Mansion House or Merchant Taylors’ Hall. How fondly must 
the Conservative leader have longed to borrow for one short 
month the array of prefects and sub-prefects which gives the 
Emperor such good cause for boasting ! 


It would be strange if long practice had not enabled 
Napo.eon III. to refer to foreign politics in a manner open to 
more than one interpretation. Where notwo French journals 
seem agreed as to the significance to be attributed to the 
passage on the Army Law, Englishmen may perhaps be ex- 
cused for giving up the riddle in despair. There ought perhaps 
to be some encouragement in the fact that France is now in a 
position in which she can loudly proclaim her desire to main- 
tain peace. But it is a little alarming, nevertheless, to learn 
that the constant object of the Imperial efforts is attained, and 
that the military resources of the country “ are henceforward 
“on a level with its destiny in the world.” If the Emperor 
could not wholly refrain from war when his army did not 
content him, will he, or will he not, be more likely to fight now 
that the army is everything that he wishes? The Speech itself 
leaves this question unanswered. It dwells on the perfection 
of the armaments, the contents of the arsenals and magazines, 
the training of the reserves, the organization of the Garde 
Mobile, the reconstruction of the fleet, the condition of the 
strongholds, and states as the result of all these that the power 
of France has now attained the “development which was 
“ indispensable.” But to what use is this indispensable de- 
velopment to be put? No hint can be gathered from the 
formal announcement that the relations of France with foreign 
Powers “are most friendly.” The phrase would have been 
turned in the same way if the Speech had been composed in 
the intervals of a hurried preparation for a spring campaign. 
There is not a word about Prussia or Germany; though, if 
the Emperor had really cared to set all apprehensions at rest, 
he might have declared his determination to let Germany 
alone in terms which would have defied misconception. In the 
absence of such an assurance, it is to be feared that France will 
be more consoled than her neighbours by the notification that 
she is at length “ in a position to confront every eventuality.” 


It is well, however, to remember that the most profound 
of politicians will occasionally tell the simple truth, and, 
amongst the many possible constructions which have been 
put upon this Speech since Monday, the one which assumes 
that the Emperor means what he says may, after all, be 
nearest the fact. No doubt, under some circumstances, it is 
easier for a Sovereign to keep the peace abroad, without 
losing prestige at home, if he is known to have the com- 
mand of ample military resources. Frenchmen are more 
likely to bear patiently any future aggrandizement of 
Prussia when they are not disturbed by a suspicion 


that they could not prevent it even if they would. WNa- 
POLEON IIT. is always acting’ under the eyes of a watchful 
Opposition, and his independence of his critics may be 
materially increased if they are no longer able to hint 
that his supineness in 1864 and 1866 has brought France into 
a difficulty from which he has not the ability to extricate her. 
A man of the Emreror’s age and health can hardly be anxious 
to engage in a war in which neither he nor his heir could 
command in person, and which might possibly be the means 
of raising up a dangerous rival in the affections of the army 
or the people. Ifhe does resolve to run the risk, it will pro- 
bably be as the only chance of avoiding a still more for- 
midable risk at home. ‘To all appearance, therefore, the real 
wishes of the nation are more likely than usual to be taken 
into account in the matter; and it is even conceivable that the 
significant acknowledgment of the fickleness of fortune, and of 
his own liability to error, which is introduced for the first time 
into this Speech, may be intended as a hint that he is genuinely 
anxious to ascertain what those wishes are. Europe will cer- 
tainly be the gainer if the Emperor can put off the character 
of an inscrutable and unerring Providence, and be content to 
be regarded for the future as a human and fallible Sovereign. 


THE BALLOT. 


'HE late change in the Constitution, while it might seem to 
weaken the argument for the Ballot, increases the probabi- 
lity that it will be adopted. Mr. Bricut has frequently recom- 
mended his followers to select the Ballot as the next object 
for agitation; and Mr. MiLNer Gisson, being for the moment 
out of Parliamentary work, has recently appeared as the 
champion of a cause in which he had not been known to take 
any special interest. Mr. Bruce informs the electors of Ren- 
frewshire that he has been converted to the doctrine of secret 
voting by his recent experience at Merthyr Tydvil, where 
nevertheless the working people, against the wish of their 
employers, returned a stranger, who had formerly been a 
Dissenting preacher, at the head of the poll. Mr. GLapsTone 
himself has more than once intimated that his opinion was 
wavering on the question, and it is therefore possible that 
within two or three Sessions he may become an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Ballot. Some of the Manchester Liberals 
have, with considerable ingenuity, determined to illustrate 
the proposed method of voting by a kind of working model ; 
and it is possible that an appeal to the eye rather than to 
the ear may produce the same kind of effect with the 
sham election for the county of Clare which was arranged 
by O’CoxnELL on the eve of Catholic Emancipation. ‘Ihe 
Manchester partisans of the Ballot, having imported ma- 
chinery and rules from one of the Australian colonies, propose 
to holda preliminary election among themselves for the pur- 
pose of deciding whether Mr. Mitner Gipson or Mr. Exrnesr 
Jones shall be the Liberal nominee in the event of a vacancy. 
Mr. Gisson’s zeal in the cause has perhaps been stimulated 
by the Manchester device, which is nevertheless calculated to 
cause divisions in the party. The strict discipline which in 
America compels the minority to abide by the choice of a 
nominating Convention has not yet been established in England; 
nor is it certain that a revolutionary candidate would succeed 
in a single-handed election for Manchester, even if he had 
previously been selected by a Liberal majority. The me- 
chanical possibility of the Ballot will be easily demonstrated 
to any sceptical witness of the operation. Doubts as to the 
practicability of secret voting are generally suggested, like the 
feeble arguments of the imaginary unbeliever in a sermon, 
only for the purpose of being triumphantly confuted. 
Supporters and opponents of the Ballot agree that, as far 
as concealment is practised, it will diminish the operation of 
external influence on the minds of the voters. Menaces of in- 
jury on one side and public opinion on the other will become 
comparatively ineffective. The preponderance of good and 
evil will be estimated differently according to the political 
theories and predilections of those who interest themselves in 
the controversy. It is generally admitted that gross intimi- 
dation is both culpable and mischievous; and many persons 
extend their dislike to all personal influences of love, of fear, 
or of self-interest; yet it is not certain that an entire dis- 
regard of social relations tends to a better exercise of the 
suffrage. It is indeed plausibly contended that all legitimate 
influence of respect or good-will would be unaffected by 
voluntary or compulsory secrecy ; but it is difficult to distin- 
guish the various elements of compound motives of action. 
Many men will act more justly when they know that they 
will receive credit from others at the same time that they 
satisfy their own consciences; and perhaps there are but 
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few persons who may be most fully trusted when they are 
responsible to themselves alone. Where there is no intimi- 
dation, a vote is not necessarily given with less honesty 
because it may be intended to please a friend, a landlord, or an 
employer ; and still less is there any reason for supposing that 
a vote under such circumstances will be given on the wrong 
side. In general it is found that public and private duties are 
best discharged in the face of the world; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the public opinion which controls votes is always 
divided into two. ‘The elector is in any case sure to find sup- 
porters and backers among his political allies. The opinion 
which he most values is that of his own class, or of his special 
trade; and, as a general rule, the poorer voters, who are alone 
supposed to require the protection of the ballot, will best 
secure the good-will of their friends and associates by taking 
the popular side. 'The assumption that they habitually cherish 
profound convictions of their own is a more or less conse- 


Notwithstanding the sudden conversion of many defeated 
candidates, there is every reason to believe that intimidation 
has greatly diminished. Nothing is rarer than a report of 
the eviction of a tenant for voting against his landlord; and 
the scandal which would be caused by such a proceeding 
would sufficiently ensure its publicity. In the majority of cases 
tenants vote with their landlords from inclination or in com- 
pliance with tradition; but the entire body of farmers would 
resent the exercise of compulsion against one of their number. 
In some places manufacturers at the last election affected to 
dictate to their workmen the disposal of their votes; but the 
experiment could only be tried where the working-classes 
themselves were greatly divided in opinion. In one or two of 
the most notorious cases mob violence was combined with the 
undue influence of the masters, whose capital would certainly 
not have enabled them to organize riots unless they had had 
numbers as well as money at their disposal. The practical 
argument in favour of the Ballot chiefly depends on the exist- 
ence or prevalence of intimidation, for secrecy of voting would 
be perfectly compatible with extensive bribery. In some large 
towns, at the late election, hundreds of newly enfranchised 
voters were ready to sell themselves on the polling day for a 
few shillings a head. The risk of such an arrangement, and 
the conscientious feeling of candidates, prevented, it may be 
hoped, in the majority of cases, the conclusion of a disreputable 
bargain; but the temptation to purchase would have been in- 
creased by the certainty that the transaction would be secret. 
The chance of a breach of contract on the part of the voter 
would be trifling, especially as contrivances might be devised 
for making payment contingent on the receipt of value. The 
adoption of the Ballot would perhaps modify the machinery 
of corruption by compelling unscrupulous candidates to deal 
with agents rather than with voters; but bribery, unless it is 
suppressed by other methods, may flourish whether votes are 
given openly or secretly. The disputants on both sides of the 
question, if indeed there is a dispute, have of late generally 
confined themselves to the question of intimidation. A cynical 
politician might contend that it matters little whether the 
votes of Norwich workmen were disposed of gratuitously, or 
exchanged for money or beer. It is not well that a country 
should be in some degree governed by a venal and ignorant 
rabble ; but there would be little practical advantage in any 
contrivance for rendering their votes unsaleable. The absence 
of political conscience and discretion is not to be remedied by 
open or secret voting. 

The entire controversy has in truth been long since ex- 
hausted. It is perhaps not unfair to assert that the Ballot is 
defended or attacked almost exclusively with a view to its pro- 
bable effect on the comparative strength of contending parties. 
Mr. Mityer Gipson, indeed, at the late meeting, professed to 
desire protection for his opponents as well as for those who 
shared his own opinions; but the bearing of secret voting on 
the boroughs and the counties excites a warmer interest than 
the theory of the ballot-box. On the whole, it may be supposed 
that the Liberals, or the extreme section of the party, would 
profit by the adoption of the system which they have long 
supported. It is useless to inquire whether an increase of 
their Parliamentary power would be advantageous to the 
community; for such a result would be necessarily acceptable 
to themselves, and they have now a fair chance of attaining 
it. The speakers at the Arundel Street meeting were perhaps 
not too sanguine in claiming a majority for the Ballot in the 
House of Commons, including one-half of the Treasury Bench. 
The Conservatives will vote against Mr. BErKELEy’s motion to 

a man, but out of nearly four hundred Liberals there are pro- 
bably not a hundred who will directly oppose the change. A 


much larger proportion of members dislike the contrivance, 


and the policy of its principal supporters; but the con- 
stituencies have to‘ be considered, and the Ballot is almost 
always included in the local confession of the Liberal faith, 
If not in the present Session, a Bill or a Resolution in favour 
of the Ballot will be carried within a few years; and if it 
appears, after an interval, that the country is in favour of 
the experiment, the House of Lords will not obstinately 
resist the popular decision. It is impossible at present 
to foresee whether voters will shelter themselves under 
cover of the ballot-box, or adopt the practice of America, 
where secret voting is practically unknown. ‘The change 
will be in the wrong direction, but it may possibly be 
inoperative. It is perhaps more interesting to count the votés 
which will decide the question than to weigh the arguments 
which will decorate the trial of strength. 


BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY. 

LTHOUGH the Brazilian accounts of the war in the 
interior of South America are not to be implicitly trusted, 
experience has shown that they generally bear a certain rela- 
tion to the truth. The victory at Humaita, some months ago, 
was not so complete or so glorious as it was represented; but 
the garrison had in fact evacuated the fortress, and the seat 
of war was consequently transferred into the heart of the ter- 
ritory of Paraguay. The account of the capture of three 
thousand of Lopez’s troops is probably true in substance, 
although the number of prisoners may have been exaggerated ; 
and the inference that the struggle is virtually at an end 
may perhaps also be well founded. The triumph of Brazil 
will in that case be the more conspicuous, inasmuch as 
the triple alliance of the two Plata Republics with the 
Empire had of late been virtually dissolved. It was under- 
stood that Sarmiento, the new President of the Argentine 
Confederation, would take no further part in the invasion 
of Paraguay, and the ruling party in the neighbouring State 
of Uruguay has probably enough to do in maintaining itself 
against domestic enemies. 'The war originated in a contest 
between the Brazilian Government and the Dictator of Para- 
guay for influence in Uruguay; and the Argentine Govern- 
ment was probably involved in the quarrel through its 
participation in similar intrigues. It is evident that the 
States which divide among them the finest water com- 
munication in the world have a common interest in the 
maintenance, at least among themselves, of free navigation. 
It would be advantageous to the inland countries to reach 
the mouth of the Plata without impediment, while Buenos 
Ayres would be enriched by possessing the means of access 
to the Parana and the Paraguay. The only plausible pre- 
text for war, as far as the Argentine Government was con- 
cerned, consisted in the restrictive policy which President 
Lopez inherited from his predecessors. Paraguay has always 
preferred an exclusive system to the advantages which might 
result from free intercourse with the outward world. The 
inhabitants appear to have a distinct character of their own, 
which has been jealously cherished and cultivated by their 
rulers; and it happens that their country is largely pro- 
vided with all the articles of consumption which they 
habitually require. It was natural that their neighbours 
should resent their churlish policy, and yet the Argentine 
people seem never to have entered heartily into the war. 
President Sarmiento, although he has formally declared his 
intention of maintaining the alliance with Brazil, appears to 
have a regard for domestic improvement, which is a singular 
eccentricity in the head of a South American Government; 
and he actually prefers the diffusion of education to the pro- 
secution of warlike enterprises. If the defeat of the Paraguay 
army leads to peace, the Argentine President will probably 
take a part in the negotiations, for the purpose of securing the 
navigation of the tributaries of the Plata; but, if the war 
continues, the Brazilian army must depend on its own re- 

sources, 

The pertinacity of the Brazilian Government in a costly and 
apparently unnecessary enterprise is even more surprising 
than the obstinate firmness of the defence. Although the 
superiority in number of the invading forces accounts for 
their victories, much energy must have been displayed in 
conducting two or three campaigns at a great distance from 
the coast and the capital; and the material advantages of 
success appear not proportionate to the expense and the risk. 
It will undoubtedly be convenient to secure a passage from 
the south by the rivers of Paraguay to the outlying 
Brazilian province of Matto Grosso; but, unless the con- 
quered country is permanently retained, the navigation will 
always be liable to interruption. A desire for the acqui- 
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sition of additional territory would be singularly unreason- 
able when the object is to extend the limits of an empire 
which has room for a hundred times its present popu- 
lation. The nation which owns the teeming and _half-ex- 
plored basin of the Amazon has little temptation to annex 
the dominions of neighbouring States; yet the invasion of 
Paraguay, if it is not prompted by ambitious vanity, has re- 
ceived no sufficient explanation. The Government of Brazil 
indeed complained of the seizure of one of its vessels by 
President Lopez, and there were probably various grievances 
on either side of a similar kind; but the scale on which the 
war has been conducted, and the length of time which it has 
occupied, seem entirely disproportioned to the importance of 
the ostensible ground of quarrel. It is an additional anomaly 
that the only monarchy in America should direct its arms 
against a State of which the Government was rapidly be- 
coming hereditary. Paraguay, like Brazil, has been exempt 
from the anarchical struggles for power which have distracted 
all the republics of the Western Continent. The family of 
Lorrz was beginning to assume the character of a dynast 
when Paraguay was assailed by the invaders. As the Brazilian 
Government has always insisted on the deposition and banish- 
ment of the PresipEnT as an indispensable condition of peace, 
it seems probable that the war will produce an internal revo- 
lution; and some nominee of the Brazilian Commander-in- 
Chief will probably be installed as President, to retain his 
power as long as he is protected by foreign arms. The virtues 
and demerits of Lopsz are not easily ascertained from the 
conflicting statements of friends and enemies. His cruelties 
seem to have been invented or exaggerated, though it is highly 
probable that he may have perpetrated acts of despotism and 
violence. His long tenure of power, and his ability to pro- 
long a desperate resistance, sufficiently prove that he possesses 
the ability and courage which are the first requisites of a 
ruler. The people of Paraguay will assuredly regard him as 
a patriot and a martyr, if he is removed from power at the 
dictation of a victorious invader. The attacks on his character 
which have been published by his enemies are probably 
addressed chiefly to the comparatively uninstructed opinion of 
foreigners. 


Unless the magnitude of the Brazilian victory has been 
greatly misrepresented, it is scarcely to be supposed that 
Lopez will induce his countrymen to persist in an unequal 
contest. Even before the evacuation of Humaita, he was 
embarrassed by a conspiracy of malcontents who desired to 
make terms with Brazil. Among the confederates were his 
own brother Benito Lopez, some of his nearest connexions, 
and one or two of his Ministers. The Brazilian newspapers 
at the time asserted that the Presipent had put the conspirators 
to death; but their offence, whatever it may have been, was 
in truth only punished by arrest. The mysterious plot was 
closely connected with the misunderstanding which has arisen 
between Paraguay and the United States; for, according to 
Lopez and his adherents, Mr. Wasupurn, the American 
Minister, took an active part in the conspiracy, and, after its 
failure, attempted to make his official residence a sanctuary 
for the protection of his alleged accomplices. There is no 
doubt that some of the persons who were accused made con- 
fessions, true or false, which implicated Mr. Wasnsurn; but, 
as he absolutely denies his participation in the plot, it must be 
supposed that the charges were false, or that the story admitted 
of a different interpretation. The American Government, and 
Mr. Wasusvrn himself, had always professed friendly feelings 
to Paraguay; nor, indeed, is it to be supposed that the United 
States can regard with favour the aggressive policy of Brazil. 
If there is any foundation for the statements published by the 
Government of Paraguay, it will probably appear that Mr. 
Wasnpurn encouraged the party which thought it prudent 
to invite overtures of peace from the Brazilian General. A 
political Opposition in time of war, and in such a country as 
Paraguay, is not always readily distinguishable from a band 
of conspirators. The protection which Mr. Wasupurn is 
said to have afforded to the accused persons may probably 
have been prompted by a fear that the Presipenr would 
exercise undue severity. On his part he charges the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay with a violation of diplomatic immunities in 
the detention of an English subject and an American citizen 
who were attached to his Legation. The American Govern- 
ment has despatched a naval officer in a sloop of war to in- 
quire into the facts, but his mission may not improbably be 


rendered abortive by the fall of Lopez from power. An English 
officer who had been sent on a somewhat similar mission brings 
a satisfactory account of the condition of the few Englishmen | 
who are resident in Paraguay. According to his report they | 
are well treated, and it is by their own choice that they remain | 


in the country. As they visited Paraguay of thcir own accord, 
there will happily not be any pretext for an Abyssinian ex- 
pedition into the centre of the South American Continent. 

The new world which Cannuxe fancied that he had raised 
up to redress the balance of the old has hitherto done 
nothing to justify the anticipations of forty or fifty years 
ago; but it may perhaps be worth while to watch the at- 
tempts which are made from time to time to give it the 
commencement of a history. It may be hoped that Para- 
guay, which has exhibited an exceptional originality, will 
retain or resume its independence when the present troubles 
have passed over. The depopulation of the country has 
probably been exaggerated, and in that fertile region the 
material waste which has been caused will be replaced in a 
single season. The great majority of the inhabitants are 
pure-blooded Indians, although they are lighter in colour than 
their Brazilian neighbours; and in South America the indi- 
genous race seems to be more capable of civilization than in the 
North. In Brazil, which is inhabited by a mixed population 
descended from Portuguese, Indians, and negroes, perhaps the 
war may tend to create or develop a sense of national unity. 
The exploits of the army will not be forgotten for want of 
zealous eulogists, and the glory which may be supposed to 
have been earned may perhaps be more valuable than terri- 
torial conquests; yet there is some reason to fear that the 
victory achieved over Paraguay may s further enter- 
prises for securing the control of the Plata. The left bank is 
already under Brazilian influence, and feuds in some of the 
Argentine States might easily furnish an excuse for inter- 
ference. It will be well if the Government of Brazil can 
persuade itself that its empire is large enough, and that wars 
of aggrandizement are out of place and out of time in South 
America, 


SPAIN. 


T has been said that the hardest of all intellectual feats is to 

keep the mind in an attitude of absolute suspense. L[very- 
body likes to have an opinion, no matter how unprovided « 
may be with the data wherewith to form it. The Spanish 
Elections are the latest illustration of this tendency in politics. 
In theory the Cortes was to be strictly a Constituent Assembly. 
The Provisional Goveynment assumed, in the first instance, no 
other function than that of preparing the ground for it. Every- 
thing that concerns the future of Spain was to be submitted 
to its decision. The Government disclaimed even the idea of 
preparing the materials on which it might work; it was itself 
to determine what questions should be discussed, as well as 
to conduct the discussion. In some respects the Spanish 
nation was unusually fitted for the part allotted to it. 
It was not intended to arrive at any conclusion of its 
own, and for some weeks it showed neither the capacity 
nor the inclination to do so. It really seemed possible that 2 
Cortes might be elected concerning the probable action ci 
which nothing could be divined beforehand. As time went 
on, however, it became more and more evident that this mental 
suspense would not last long. First of all, the policy of the 
Provisional Government began to wear a more decided aspect. 
Its members were obviously‘no longer holding the balance to 
the end that the Spanish people should throw the weight o! 
its wishes into whatever scale it pleased. Day by day it grew 
clearer that the Revolution, as understood by the Generals who 
had planned and executed it, meant monarchy in some form. 
The natural consequence of this change was the formation of » 
Republican organization charged with the duty of counter- 
acting this predisposition on the part of the Government. 
As the breach between the two parties became wider, the 
idea of leaving the members of Cortes unfettered by pre- 
vious pledges entirely dropped out of view; and when the 
day of election came, the form the Government should take 
was openly submitted to the judgment of the individual 
electors. The candidates were described in the lists issued 
by the respective parties as Monarchical or Republican, and 
the greatest of the issues to be decided by the deliberations 
of the Constituent Assembly has been predetermined for «!' 
practical purposes by the votes given a weck ago. 

The result of the elections might have been predicted witl 
reasonable safety. The conflicts at Cadiz and Malaga had 
shown that the organization of the Republican party was 
extremely imperfect, even in the districts where their chief 
strength lay; and, except amongst the Republicans, there 
seems to be no political activity in any section of the people. 
The Provisional Government has had everything its own way 
outside the Democratic centres, and as it had virtually pro- 
nounced for a monarchy some time before the election, the 
vote, so far as it rested with the authorities, was a foregonc 
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conclusion all along. That it did rest with them to a very 
considerable extent hardly admits of question. The consoli- 
dation of the Electoral Boards seems ingeniously devised to 
give every facility for vesting the complete command of the 
polls in the party which has the best organization; and in the 
rural constituencies there was no organization at all except 
such as was. controlled by the Government. It must be 
admitted, however, that, if every Spaniard had given an 
unbiassed vote, there is little or no ground to suppose that 
the complexion of the Cortes would have been materially 
different. The nation is accustomed to be ruled by the army ; 
and if it made no effort to emancipate itself from military 
supremacy when the army was on the side of Isapetta II., it 
can hardly feel much call to do so when the action of the army 
has, on the whole, been both useful and popular. It is far 
from unlikely that the Communist doctrines which have been 
extensively preached by the Republican agitators have given 
great and natural alarm to all those Spaniards who have 
anything to lose. The Spanish Democrats, like their French 
prototypes, are equally destitute of the characteristics of 
the serpent and of the dove, and their intention, if they really 
entertain it, of confiscating private property, seems destined 
to be invariably frustrated by their inability to keep their 
designs to themselves. According to some accounts, the re- 
actionary agents have of late made common cause with the 
Republicans; but it is probable that the clergy, among whom 
their chief strength lies, however anxious they may be to 
witness a Bourson restoration, have a decided preference for 
the mild, though inefficient, rule of the Provisional Govern- 
ment over the anti-ecclesiastical violence which would — 
have followed upon a Republican victory. The Spanis 
Church is not exactly the institution which can hope to bend 
the Democracy to its purpose. 


The prospects of the Duke of Mosrrenster have apparently 
improved during the last week or two. His ill-advised mani- 
festo has been forgotten or forgiven, and he perhaps now stands 
a chance of being ultimately chosen as the Government candi- 
date for the throne. Whether the conciliatory mention of 
Spain in the Speech of the Emperor Napoteon at the open- 
ing of the French Legislature will have any influence upon 
the Duxe’s popularity, and if so, whether that influence will 
be favourable or unfavourable, it is difficult to pronounce. 
According to the Times Correspondent, the supposed hostility of 
the Emperor has been of great service to the Duke, inasmuch 
as French dictation is extremely unpopular in Spain; and in 
that case, the apparent intimation that France has no intention 
of interfering in Spanish politics may deprive the Orleanist 
candidate of the advantages accruing to him as the un- 
designed representative of Spanish independence. On the 
other hand, cautious Spaniards may be more inclined to give 
him their good wishes, if they have no fear that in doing 
so they will be provoking a French intervention. The 
probability that Narotron III. will really take any overt 
steps to prevent the election of the Duke of Monrpensirr, 
supposing him to be the choice of the Cortes, is not great. 
Such an event would no doubt give him considerable annoy- 
ance; but Emperors, like other men, have to learn, as they 
get on in life, that annoyances are made to be put up 
with. He may be trusted to employ all the means he can 
command to prevent the election, and among these means may 
be sundry alarming rumours as to his intention of setting it 
aside by force of arms. But there is a long interval be- 
tween hints which cannot be traced to any authoritative 
source, and such an announcement of the Imperial policy 
in the matter as would commit him to positive action. In 
the present state of Europe a war with Spain under an 
Orleanist King might prove a very grave event. If the 
Prussian statesmen share in the conviction entertained by 
many Frenchmen that a war between France and Germany 
is inevitable, they may see very good reasons for seizing the 
moment of a quarrel with Spain for settling their own account. 
Although the Spanish troops might not be able to. offer much 
resistance to a French army, the mere fact of having to send 
a large body of men across the Pyrenees when the Prussians 
were marching on Paris would, to say the least, be incon- 
venient. And with Prussia and Spain in the field the 
Italian Government might see in an alliance with them a 
speedier means of obtaining Rome than in waiting till it 
pleases Napoteron III. to give Italy leave to take it. If the 
Provisional Government can make up its mind between 
this and the meeting of Cortes to propose the Duke of 
MonvTPENSIER as its candidate, Spain will not perhaps run 
any serious risk in accepting him. 'To whatever candidate 


‘heir choice may fall, they will owe a large debt of repara- | 
ion tor the delay of which they have been the authors. Four | 


months ago the new King of Sparn would have mounted a throne 
which had nct as yet been shaken by the dynastic revolution. 
The name of a Republic had never been mentioned in the 
country, and it was even doubted whether if the cry were to 
be raised a single Spaniard would be found to take it up. Now 
the Republicans form a compact minority in the Congress, and 
a majority in many of the large towns; they have a long 
list of grievances against the Government; and they are san- 
guine of being able at no distant time to order things after 
their own pleasure. The King of Spain will have thorns 
enough in his path, and it is the Provisional Government that 
must bear the main responsibility of planting them. 


ADMIRAL ROUS AND MR. DAY. 


I ET us suppose the existence of an impossible social 
monster of the day who knows nothing of racing, and 
who never saw a race and never made a bet. He would— 
but writing in the third person is to our craft a weariness to 
the flesh; so we will fall back on the great omnes solus, and 
describe the ignoramus we have in view under the more con- 
venient and tripping We. We, then, let us say—we never 
saw a race. We know nothing of horses, though judgment 
in horses, sermons, music, and pictures comes by nature to 
the intelligent Briton. Our notions about the anatomy of 
the noble creature are extremely hazy. We should be so 
to have to answer a paper in which we were called upon to 
describe the place in the equine economy of pastern, fetlock, 
hock, cornet, coffin, or withers. What frog and thrush 
have to do with a horse passes our conception. Of spavins, 
ringbone, curbs, and all other technicalities of the veteri- 
narian art we are as ignorant as of the atmosphere of 
Uranus. And of course we know nothing of the art and 
mystery of betting. Though, by the way, this is not a matter of 
course, for we believe there are “ 'Turfites ” who are a great 
in the Ring, but who scarcely know a horse’s head from his tail. 
Our ignorance, however, is dense, total, complete, and thorough. 
The only book-making we are concerned with is a craft un- 
known to TATTERSALL’s; and as to TATTERSALL’s, as far as 
personal experience goes, we don’t know whether TaTTERSALL 
is aman or a mountain. With the serene indifference which 
happily awaits the crassest ignorance, the frightful rumour 
that there may possibly be no Derby this year, if ever, affects 
us but lightly. As far as human sympathy goes, we feel as 
much interest in the chariot-race run at the last Olympic 
meeting as in the favourite for the St. Leger or the Thousand 
Guineas. The only consolation attending our humiliating 
position towards the horsy world is that we can approach 
and canvass Turf topics with an indifference almost insolent, 
and with an impartiality which may be thought contemptuous. 
Such is our attitude towards the case—or threatened case—of 
Day v. Rovs. 

This case originated in the last Derby. For that race the 
late Lord Hastinas had entered two noble animals, The Earl 
and Lady Elizabeth. Immediately before the race, The Earl, 
which was a high favourite, was withdrawn—or, in the 
language of the craft, scratched. Whereupon all sorts of 
ugly and angry things were said, and upon these sayings 
Admiral Rous indited the following letter, which, as it is an 
historical document, we reproduce from the Zimes of Jan. 16, 
1868 :-— 

ADMIRAL ROUS ON THE TURF. 
To the Editor of the “ Times.” 

Sir,—Observing in your paper of to-day the following paragraph, quoted. 
from the Pall Mall Gazette—“The Sporting Life, with more audacity, 
mentions what Admiral Rous said on the course, that if he had taken as 
much laudanum as had been given to the mare he would have been a dead 
man,” permit me to say that it is perfectly untrue. My belief is that Lady 
Elizabeth had a rough spin with Athena in March, when the Days dis- 
covered she had lost her form—a very common occurrence with fillies which 
have been severely trained at two years old; that when the discovery was 
made they reversed a commission to back her for the One Thousand 
Guineas Stakes at Newmarket, and they declared that Lord Hastings would 
not bring her out before the Der Tp? on which he stood to win a great stake. 
I am informed that when Lord Hastings went to Danebury to see her gal- 
lop they made excuses for her not to appear. If he had seen her move, the 
bubble would have burst. But the touters reported, “ she was going like a 
bird” ; 102. will make any horse fly if the trainer wishes it to rise in the 
market. She has never been able to gallop the whole year. Lord Hastings 
has been shamefully deceived, and with respect to scratching The Earl, 
Lord Westmorland came up to town early on Tuesday from Epsom to be- 
seech Lord Hastings not to commit such an act. On his arrival in 
Grosvenor Square he met Mr. Hill going to Weatherby’s with the order in 
his pocket to scratch The Earl, and Mr. A. Padwick closeted with Lord 
Hastings. In justice to the Marquis of Hastings I state that he stood to 
win 35,000/. by The Earl, and did not hedge his stake money. Then you 
will ask, * Why did he scratch him?” What can the poor fly demand from 
the spider in whose web he isenveloped ? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

13 Berkeley Square, June 15. H. J. Rous. 
What this, to a non-expert, seems to mean is that Admiral 
Rovs charged with a gross fraud certain notables called “the 
“Days.” Who is the accuser, who are the accused? The 
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accuser, Admiral Rous, is the very Bayarp of the racing chi- 
. He is the foremost man of the famous Jockey Club, 
an institution composed of great lords and notables—the choice 
“nobs and swells,” as the betting shop-boys call them—who 
have charged themselves with the duty of constituting a Court 
of Honour and of Final Appeal; to whose decision every- 
thing relating to racing disputes and racing honour is referred. 
Admiral Rovs is, like the Virgilian hero, a man grave with 
racing piety and merits; and the counsel of this great 
AuiTHopHEL of the betting ring—that is, of the Admiral—is 
as if a man had inquired at the oracle—not, however, alto- 
gether of Gop. Who are “the Days,” thus dignified into a 
noun of multitude? Very famous trainers generally, and 
famous specifically as trainers of Lord HastinGs’s two animals, 
The Earl and Lady Elizabeth. What the Admiral says, or 
seems to say, in his letter, is that “the Days” knew that 
Lady Elizabeth had hopelessly broken down, but concealed 
this fact from their employer; that they also knew that The 
Earl was a very good horse, and likely to win; that, with 
this knowledge, they, or their friends, spread, or caused to be 
spread, the report that Lady Elizabeth was the best horse; that 
for their own purposes this party got The Earl withdrawn, and 
compelled Lady Elizabeth to run, and of course to lose, 
because they or their friends had made a book against her. 
Admiral Rovs, whose letter is formally only a vindication of 
Lord Hastings, who had been severely condemned for with- 
drawing The Earl, compares his noble friend to “ the poor fly,” 
and “ the Days ”—and apparently other folks—to “ the spider.” 
This letter was either the most distinct charge of fraud against, 
or the clearest libel on, “ the Days ” that could be written. So 
“the Days” thought, and Mr. Joun Day immediately com- 
menced his action for libel against the Admiral ; and from June 
to January the sporting world, as their airy prophets would say, 
has been on the qui vive awaiting the great trial Day v. Rovs. 
But on Wednesday said sporting world was, as again 
they would say, electrified by the publication of the following 
novel correspondence—simplex munditiis :— 


ADMIRAL ROUS AND THE TORF. 
To the Editor of the “ Times.” 


Sir,—On the 16th of June last a letter appeared in your columns from 
Admiral Rous, under the title of “ Admiral Rous on the Turf,” containing 
reflections upon me and my family. 

I have now to request the favour of your giving publicity to a letter 
which has been addressed to me by the Admiral, withdrawing his former 
letter, and a copy of which I beg to enclose.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Danebury, Stockbridge, Hants, Jan. 19. Joun Day. 


13 Berkeley Square, Jan, 18. 
Sir,—As the legal proceedings pending between us have been stopped by 
you, I now withdraw my letter published in the Times newspaper on the 
16th of June, and the fact of my having addressed a second letter to the 
Editor on the same day, requesting him not to insert the first, is a proof that 
I did not consider myself justified in desiring it to be published.—I am, Sir, 
yours, H. J. Rous. 
To Mr. Day. 


We have preferred to preserve this remarkable correspond- 
ence just as it stands, for several and obvious reasons. First, 
we would not willingly see die so valuable and curious a con- 
tribution to epistolary literature. Next, because, from our 
acknowledged incapacity as regards the whole subject, it would 
be silly in us to pretend to illustrate it. Such a text is itsown best 
scholiast. And, lastly, because in addition to our melancholy 
ignorance about things equine, we are equally at fault when 
we enter a moral world in which this sort of thing is possible. 
Were we to venture on saying what we think, what we think 
would be quite useless, because we have no experience of the 
manners and customs, the habits and thoughts, the ethical 
system, and the duty towards one’s neighbour which prevails 
and is apparently accepted in the sporting world. We sur- 
vey it as a group of phenomena, very curious and extraordi- 
nary, but which concerns us as much or as little as a 
monograph of the mind or personal habits of the ptero- 
dactyl, or pre-Adamite man. If the matter were one of this 
Toutos- Kosmos, it would seem to come to this: —Admiral Rous 
makes a grave and serious charge against Mr. Day in a letter 
to the 7'imes,and no sooner has he written it than, on the very 
day of writing it, he thinks better of it, and tries to get the letter 
suppressed. Somehow he fails in this; but though he wishes 
he had not written, still what he has written, like another dis- 
tinguished but not voluminous author, he has written; and 
apparently the gallant Admiral, more valiantly than prudently, 
does not for six months withdraw the libellous letter. Mr. 
Day, justly and most creditably indignant at the imputation 
cast on him, does the only thing an honest man could 
do. He, as the old women say, will make the Admiral 
prove his words. So things go on for six months. When 
all of a sudden the deadlock, like that in the Critic, is 
unlocked by everybody dropping his weapons. Ground 


arms; as you were. Admiral Rous has not proved his 
charge; Mr. Day has not repelled it. Mr. Day withdraws 
his action, and the Admiral withdraws his letter; whether 
the charge itself is withdrawn we, not being acquainted with 
the Turf, know not. Admiral Rous is not now charged with 
being a libeller; Mr. Day is not now charged with being a 
rogue. But the charges were made, and they were either 
true or false; but which is true and which is false, or whether 
under the circumstances both, either, or neither may be true 
or false, or both true and false, whocan say? If the thing had 
happened among men, such as men are, we should say that either 
Mr. Day ought never to have said he was going to vindicate 
himself, or he should have gone on vindicating himself; either 
Admiral Rovs should not have made his charge, or should 
have stuck to it. As it is, Admiral Rovs seems to have made 
an imputation which he is unwilling or unable to prove ; or— 
or it may be, and—Mr. Day undertook to prove an innocence 
which he is unwilling or unable to prove. Does the Admiral 
say that he made an unfounded charge? he says no such thing. 
Does Mr. Day say that he has triumphantly vindicated his 
honesty? he says no such thing. Only both parties find it 
convenient to let the hot coal drop. The action is withdrawn, 
and the letter is withdrawn; but whether the action is with- 
drawn on condition of the letter being also withdrawn, or 
whether the letter is withdrawn on condition of the action 
being withdrawn, and which withdrawal was first proposed 
and first accepted, and from which side the surrender was 
suggested, we at any rate know not. Very likely we shall 
hear that the sporting oracles congratulate themselves and 
their peculiar people on the good feeling displayed by all 
parties—on the necessity of avoiding public scandal—and 
the happy termination of this painful matter. But then we 
are not sporting people, and to our poor minds the termina- 
tion of this queer business is just the most discreditable thing 
about it. To hush up such a case aggravates it. ‘“ Brother, 
“ brother, we’re both in the wrong,” may be a very amiable 
sentiment, and is a very convenient conclusion in this case, 
But the case is just one of those in which two wrong: 
certainly do not make one right. 


THE POPE ON FEMALE LUXURY, 


Sovereign Pontiff,” says our contemporary the Tablet, 
“with that tender and unabating solicitude with which he 
watches over the children whose souls are committed to his 
charge, Lay his finger oy the evils which corrupt society, and 
continually points out the practical remedy which is at hand.” 
We cannot profess the same reverence for Papal authority which 
inspires these characteristic sentences, and we don’t expect the 
Papal finger to be guided with unfailing accuracy. Still we may 
regard with curiosity the expression of opinion thus solemnly 
commended to our notice, if only as coming from the venerable 
head of a body of acute, though prejudiced, observers. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood od certainly, if they chose, tell us 
a good deal about the weaknesses of modern society; and the 
Pope’s remarks will naturally reflect the opinions current amongst 
his order. The evil upon which he dilates upon the pre- 
sent occasion is that of “ temale luxury and extravagance.” ‘This 
is, he thinks, a “ terrible scourge which is everywhere spreading 
its ravages,” and has even crept in to some extent amongst the 
population which has the peculiar blessing of special Papal super- 
intendence, “It is this,” he informs us—and perhaps it scarcely 
needed a Pope to detect the chain of cause and effect—“ which is 
the occasion of brilliant assemblies, public promenades, and 
theatres.” It leads women to run about perpetually from house 
to house, and to spend their time in “idleness, curiosity, and 
indiscreet conversation.” It renders marriage difficult, and con- 
sumes the patrimony of children. Men, it seems, are unwilling to 
undertake the enormous expenses which their wives incur; and, 
if any one should doubt so startling an assertion, he will be crushed 
by a quotation from Tertullian. ‘Ten million sesterces,” as that 
author assures us, “ are spent upon a necklace”; and possibly he 
might be confirmed by more modern lists of Parisian prices. This 
impediment to marriage produces all kinds of disorders; “and 
seeing ”’—as the Pope remarks in an elaborate, but, as we might 
have profancly imagined, rather unnecessary chain of reasoning— 
“that a town is composed of families, a province of towns, a 
kingdom of provinces, then, the family being corrupted, it poisons 
at its source the whole of society, and imeenailly prepares for it those 
calamities which at the present day are sventbcning us on all 
sides.” From all which the Pope infers that “ his dear daughter in 
Jesus Christ, Marie de Gentelles,” has written an excellent book ; 
and he augurs a most happy success for her enterprise, which is, 
it appears, the organization against luxury of the women of the 
period, and, above all, of those who have enrolled themselves as 
Christian mothers and Children of Mary. 
There is certainly no doubt that the women of our age are a 
at deal more frivolous and luxurious than they ought to be. 
oney is spent upon assemblies and public promenades and 
theatres, much of which might be spent more prolitably. Women 
run about to five o’clock teas and elsewhere when they had better 
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modern money than their purchasers can always afford. This, and 
much more than this, is very true, and is much to be regretted. 
We have, indeed, heard something very like it before. As the 
Pope’s appropriate quotation shows, Tertullian was indulging in 
the same vein of rhetoric, and probably with equal justilication, 
over sixteen centuries ago. Before his time the Hebrew prophets 
had found occasion to denounce the feminine propensity for 
luxury after the fashion of their day —at least if the transla- 
tions (which has been doubted) may be trusted. There might 
be made with very little trouble an uninterrupted catena of 
denunciations of this unfortunate weakness, from the earliest 
recorded history down to the present time. Every epoch 
has had its own form of the evil, and its own vigorous 
assailants of the special contemporary manifestations. Nothing 
was more fashionable in the last century than demonstrations of 
the startling advances of luxury, and the consequent decay 
which, as proved by numerous historical examples, was rapidly 
coming upon the world. The Seven Belgravian Mothers made a 
remonstrance, couched in a different dialect, but substantially 
identical with that from which we have just been quoting; and it 
would be diflicult to mention any journal of the day, or the works 
of any popular novelist, in which the complaint has not been rei- 
terated in one form or another. Of course we do not mention 
this by way of detracting from the value of the condemna- 
tion. As folly and vice have an unpleasant way of perpetuating 
themselves with more change in the form than the substance, 
preachers and satirists must necessarily continue to harp upon the 
same string; and they do a good work if they manage to keep the 
evil more or less in check. We cannot congratulate the Pope on 
laving thrown much new light upon the subject, as in fact he is 
merely repeating the commonplaces of newspaper articles in lan- 
guage which is a good deal hampered by the requirements of the 
pontifical style. But he is perfectly right to protest, though the 
protest will certainly not win attention by any intrinsic beauties 
of style. If the similar treatment of the same topic in popular 
— were not a good deal more lively than that of the 
ope, they would have little chance of a hearing. However, a 
Papal platitude is of course worth much more than any display of 
eloquence in a newspaper. The Pope may, for example, be able to 
ain the attention of the distinguished lady who does so much for 

is cause in France, and at the same time has so great an influence 
on the fashions of Paris and the world. If she would only set the 
example of strict economy in matters of dress and entertainment, 
the new fashion might certainly be taking for a time. We fear, 
indeed, that even in such a case, the old instincts would be too 
strong in the long run even for the Pope; and meanwhile, so long 
as the most distinguished daughters of the Church set a a. 
able example, the efforts of a Marie de Gentelles are not likely to 
bear very important fruit. 

There is, however, another question upon which we could wish 
to have seen an expression of opinion. People will doubtless go 
on breaking the laws of morality to the last syllable of recorded 
time, and preachers will go on denouncing them. We are 
not so sanguine as to hope for the speedy eradication of infirmities 
so deeply rooted in human nature. But we may certainly ex- 
pect to see certain evils lessened when their causes are thoroughly 
understood, If female extravagance is common to all times, it 
breaks out more vehemently at one epoch than another, and it 
may be that the present is one of them. If so, we should be glad 
to know what are the specially predisposing causes which make 
this malady, like nervous diseases, unusually prevalent at this 
particular epoch. We shall never get rid of all physical or moral 
evils, but a skilful diagnosis would be equally useful in both, 
Mere condemnations, whether from Tertullian or from higher 
wuthority, are not much to the purpose; because we fully admit 
the evil; but how are they to be brought home to people's minds 
nicst effectually at the present day? The Pope does not enter 
upon this topic, and we cannot attempt any complete explana- 
tion. The great development of material prosperity is one ob- 
vious cause of increased luxury; if wealth has made a more 
rapid progress than civilization, we may expect to find it squan- 
dered more recklessly. When a gentleman strikes oil in America 
he is apt to plunge into senseless ostentation. Our whole genera- 
tion may be said in a sense to have struck oil; the development 
of mechanical skill has suddenly enriched whole classes ; and a 
evcat deal of senseless expenditure has been the result. If this is 
in any degree a true cause, though not an adequate cause, what is the 
appropriate remedy? Surelyitis by bringing mental cultivation upto 
the proper standard. That women, asa general rule, are shamefully 
ill educated, will be generally admitted. The advocates of women’s 
rights have frequently succeeded in making their cause ridiculous 
by very ill-advised suggestions, and by their general impression, 
ioo frankly betrayed, that the way to put things right is to make 
women as much as possible into an inferior kind of men. But so 
long as they insist upon the narrowness and inadequacy of our 
prevent system of feminine training, they occupy an unimpeachable 
position, Women, as a rule, are taught nothing but a smattering 
of what are called accomplishments, and a still more wretched 
smattering of the knowledge comprised in “all the branches of a 
sound English education.” Now a number of ladies in this state 
of imperfect intellectual development have a sudden command of 
« great deal more wealth than their mothers or grandmothers 
tad before them, Is it not an inevitable result that they should 


grow up with enfeebled constitutions. One appropriate remedy, 
though not, it may be, an all-suflicient remedy, is to encourage 
them to develop their intellects. Give them the means of really 
employing their minds, and they will instinctively see the 
frivolity of their present amusements. A woman who knows what 
is going on in the world of art or science or literature will 
not waste her time in running about for idle conversation. In 
short, the best remedy for silly occupations is the creation of a 
taste for something better. Young men throw away money on 
the Turf or elsewhere, because their minds are in that stunted stage 
of development which fits them for nothing else. And women 
spend large sums on dress because they are often capable of no 
loftier excitement. What, then, is the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic clergy towards the higher education? Do they 
encourage women to study science, for example, as freely and 
fearlessly as possible? Are they convinced that a woman, 
who has the necessary faculties, would be ail the better for 
a genuine acquaintance with geology or chemistry or any other 
study of a similar kind? Do they hold that a thorough study 
of any branch of human knowledge is an admirable tonic for 
the mind, and one of the best possible preservatives against the 
pursuit of frivolity? The question answers itself. “We know 
perfectly well that they are so afraid of the consequences of 
an excursion into these forbidden regions that they preter to keep 
women childish, in the hope of securing a childish obedience. The 
extent to which women in any country are encouraged to employ 
their minds boldly is in an inverse ratio to the power of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. It may be that the caution is 
necessary ; and that the evils of artificially cramping the mind are 
not so great as the evils of leaving it to unrestricted action. 
Perhaps it may be said that there is a temporary alienation 
between theology and science, and that whenever that is cleared 
away, and science purified from its accidental bias, women may be 
encouraged to venture on the forbidden ground. The prohibition 
may refer to a transitory danger, and will perhaps disappear as 
that passes away. We will not discuss the wisdom of such a 
policy ; but one consequence is inevitable. If, for whatever reason, 
you narrow the education of women, you must count upon their 
continuing to be frivolous. There may be advantages in arresting 
their development at the age of childhood ; but children will play 
with dolls, When they become rich, the dolls will cost a good deal of 
money; and the conversation of those who play with them will be 
something worse than childish. Human nature will obey certain 
laws in spite of preachers; and one of them is, that the forcible 
repression of the nobler instincts will lead to a development of the 
more contemptible. 

It seems, indeed, that the “ Christian mothers and Children of 
Mary” are going to set an excellent example of frugality and at- 
tention to the duties of their families and of charity. An organized 
demonstration in favour of economy may do something to repress 
extravagance, as teetotalism has perhaps done something to dis- 
courage drunkenness; and we wish it all success within reasonable 
limits. But the incompleteness of such a remedy is obvious. It 
does not really supply new motives, or remove in any degree the 
cause of the evils, but tries to drill a certain number of persons 
into enforced abstinence. It is not a mere coincidence that licen- 
tiousness generally exists alongside of asceticism, and that, as 
in Glasgow, the most severe Sabbath-keepers are side by side 
with the worst of Sabbath-breakers. If you say that all indul- 
gence is bad, you remove every restraint from those who venture 
to indulge. If the theatre is to be condemned as a school of 
the devil, it will be pretty certain to justify its character. The 
virtuous won't go, and the wicked will have it all their own 
way. If we simply denounce luxury, without finding a better 
employment for the tastes which it gratifies, society will be 
divided into fools who submit to the narrowest regulation 
and fools who submit to none atall. The process of screwing 
down the safety valve upon human nature always ends in 
producing a very dangerous — of bigots, hypocrites, 
and libertines. It is highly desirable that many, perhaps most, 
women should devote themselves to charity and to family duties. 
But many women have no family duties, and many are quite 
unfitted for devotion to charity. There are other things to be 
done in the world besides nursing and giving away money, and 
even, if we may say so, besides attending divine service. There 
are tastes which will find other gratification; and if ail other 
gratification is forbidden, they will seek for forbidden pleasures. 
The true method is to develop those tastes, and to discover for 
them some legitimate means of innocent employment. When the 
priesthood can boldly encourage women to develop every faculty 
with which God has endowed them, they will have a better 
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: be looking after their children, and their conversation would not | use their power in the most frivolous way? If a woman knows 
always bear to be reported by a shorthand writer. If necklaces | nothing but a little singing and dancing and a few fragments of 
; don’t sell for ten million sesterces, they cost a great deal more in | one or two foreign languages, how is it possible that she should 
- 1 be other than frivolous aol eottovameett She has been taught 
— « that it is her chief duty in life to make herself attractive to the 
; h other sex by dressing herself prettily, and behaving gracefully, and 
ee talking nonsense agreeably. Of course, when she grows rich, she 
; dresses more expensively, and talks nonsense more conspicuously, 
ao and attends theatres and other abominations of the Papal vocabu- 
a i lary more frequently, and generally acts the same part with rather 
ze } more vigour than before. There is nothing at all novel or sur- 
| prising, though there is much to be regretted, in all this. 
: R | Women whose intellects are systematically confined will be 
oe | childish in their behaviour, as certainly as women who have 
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chance of effectually denouncing “ female luxury and extrava- 
gance.” 


SOCIAL PENALTIES, 


fap pressure of society upon the individual is, and must always 
remain, one of the most important subjects of the anxiety of 
men who study the conditions of human progress. In excess it 
plainly leads to the most pernicious results, by stifling those eccen- 
tric growths of opinion and feeling out of which new and improved 
forms have to be taken and shaped by a process akin to that of 
natural selection among species, and without which the exigencies 
of circumstances must infallibly outstrip the means of satisfying 
them; and so a confused kind of despair grows up in the minds, and 
stagnation in the habits, of men. On the other hand, a deficiency 
in this pressure leads to evils hardly, if at all, less grievous than 
those which come of its excess. That everybody should be 
legally at liberty to follow his own will in the few purely self- 
regarding kinds of action, and in all matters of feeling and opinion, 
is a maxim which needs no comment nor confirmation either in 
England or in any other country which has taken its ideas upon 
law from English institutions. Thus much is a clearly proven 
iece of wisdom which no English or American lawgiver is at all 
ikely to overlook. The law, we may be quite sure, will never 
repair any neglect on the part of the community to punish dissent 
from the ruling and accepted ideas of the time. But is there no 
danger of this neglect occurring? no danger of there springing up 
largely an indifference to the claims of accepted maxims of con- 
duct, an under-estimate of the value of social accord, a passionate 
readiness of self-assertion, a foolish, thoughtless, and in certain 
conditions of temper, a malignant contempt for the advantages which 
the social union confers even upon those who have most diverged 
from the beliefs which have been chiefly instrumental in binding 
our modern society together? If this be so, and there are some 
wise observers who profess to entertain apprehensions in this 
direction, then it is certain that the penalties which society—that 
is to say, the majority of the circle to which a man belongs—has 
it in its power to inflict have lost their efficacy as deterrents, 
and that a growing number of persons are less and less moved by 
fear of them. It.is worth while to put this in another way, 
perhaps; that the pleasures which society has to offer, and its 
prizes, and everything else, have lost their attractions for many 
minds, so that to be deprived of them counts for less than it might 
do, or than it used to do. People of a certain sort, and that hardly 
the lowest sort either, venture to encounter the disapproval of sets 
and circles to which they belong, because their approval brings no 
consequences that they are capable of holding dear. In other 
words, opinion has not moved equally over the face of society. One 
portion of the world has pushed on or aside, while the rest has 
remained stationary and fixed in a little narrow circle of ideas, 
pursuits, and pastimes, which the others have outgrown. The 
stiffening of social forms, the ever-growing rigidity of etiquettes, 
the multiplication of fashionable shibboleths of speech and 
thought and habit—all this means the voluntary self-exclusion of 
a good many people of independent humour from a life which 
cramps, restrains, and infinitely wearies them. 

And the striking thing is, as we have just hinted, that those 
who flout society, and retreat to rural hermitages, or shut 
themselves up in solitary chambers—or else, while feigning soli- 
tude, enioy companionships unrecognisable by drawing-rooms—are 
not by any means people of the lowest sort, either in intelligence, 
aspiration, position, or general social good-will. They are no 
mauvais sujets, out-at-elbows, insolvent, inveterate foes to the 
minor courtesies, hostile to the tailed coat. On the contrary, 
in all these things they are found blameless. Their bills are paid, 
their clothes well-made, their linen good, their salutation and 
accost beyond reproach. Neither, again, are they as a rule mere 
cynics, It is not because they ~~ life, and its enormous tasks 
and tiny accomplishments, that they save themselves (to use a 
French idiom) from the favourite haunts of the majority of their 
fellows; rather because they esteem life too precious to be given 
away to folly and grievous hollowness. It is probably inevitable 
that a little folly and a great deal of hollowness should grow into 
communities that are very large, very rich, and, from their un- 
mellowed age and fundamental constitution, very artificial. But 
the inevitable is still very often that to which the best minds least 
easily reconcile themselves. This or that may be no more than 
the necessary result of conditions which no mortal man can repair 
or much modify; yet we like it just as little, and are just as little 
ready to submit ourselves to its burden. Hence, the more un- 
avoidable you show the artificiality of society to be, not the less 
but the more are people whom artificiality revolts disposed to 
turn their backs on the scene, and seek simplicity in solitude 
or else in a clique. It is quite true that in neither of these 
two resorts are they sure of finding what they seek, for the 
solitary and reserved man not seldom becomes as _ artificial 
in his own way as the dweller in courts and kings’ houses; 
while in small cliques artificiality in one shape or other is pretty 
sure to have a place, and little circles of people with some 
special aim or principle to bind them together are notoriously 
apt to develop a canting phraseology, an esoteric mannerism, a 
half-pious affectation, compared with which the mannerism and 
affectation of Fop’s Alley or the Belgravian rout actually smell 
of Arcadia and the green fields. For all this, however, there 
1s rather a feeling abroad that the true social penalties are 
what are currently styled social joys. To be invited to a great 


number of drawing-rooms is a worse fate than to he excluded 
from them. ‘To be patronized by a great host of men and 
women for your merits is to have a more evil thing befal you 
than if you had been cut by them for your sins. A wise man 
might consent never to be invited out to dinner, if the alter- 
native were the position of a frequent diner-out. It may be 
said, with reason, that the so-called pleasures which society places 
at the feet of those whom it delighteth to honour are not par- 
ticularly pleasurable in themselves, but are the outward and visible 
signs of a high esteem and creditable repute among men. The 
weakest part of this consolation to the temporary idol of those 
who distribute social prizes is that he sees them bestowed, far 
more steadily and lavishly than upon himself, on the mob of the 
mentally rag-tag and pobtail who fringe dinner-tables and 
drawing-rooms. If to be taken much notice of, to have many 
cards on one’s mantelpiece, to dine at many boards, and stand in 
many crowded saloons and on many crammed staircases, be in 
truth outward signs of social grace, how comes it that they are 
still more conspicuous in those on whom we would rather have 
looked for a brand, or the mark of the beast? This is one of the 
many trains of reflection which are leading some men to a froward 
and audacious contempt for the worst penalties which the ogre of 
society is able to inflict on the self-possessed person. 


It is sufficiently obvious how powerful an instrument for the 
coercion of unreasonable whimsicalities and unseasonable mani- 
festations of an eccentric and inexpedient personality is thus thrown 
away. If the pleasures of social intercourse were more carefully 


thought about, and more wisely organized, then everybody who. 


had not been born a Diogenes—and the character is mostly arti- 
ticial—would take as much pains as he could to avoid breaking 
with a body that had so much to give him, and so much to snatch 
away from him. It would be a great misfortune, both for the in- 
dividual and for society, if blandishments and social joys were 
to trip men up in the conscientious scarch after truth and eleva- 
tion of character, or in frank and manly expression. But there 
is nothing either discreditable to a man or dangerous to anybody 
else in a certain strong reluctance to offend the opinion oi feeling 
of people about him, with whom he is accustomed to live, and to 
whom he owes much obligation. If occasion arises when it is 
above all things expedient that some person cr doctrine should be 
smitten hip and thigh, then the unanimous verdict of the best 
persons that have ever lived testifies to the need of sacrificing this 
rightful considerateness to what happens at the time to be the 
more binding duty of proclaiming a truth or vehemently protesting 
against an error. But the temper of our day perhaps attributes 
something too much of a merit to the discovery of discrepancies 
between oneself and the bulk of one’s neighbours. Men, and 
especially women, think less than they did, or than perhaps it is 
well that they should think, of flying ia the face of old and decent 
usage. They too often leave the beaten track, not pained at the 
pain which their divergence gives to worthy souls to whom they 
owe many a debt, but rather as an army with banners, victorious 
and jubilant. They too often shake off the old things, not with a 
touch of regret at parting with what has served generation after 
generation of good people, but as clever men who have found out 
a trick and an imposture. There may be many causes for such 
a humour, and one of them is the disregard into which society 
has brought such pains and penalties as it has to use. But this, 
after all, is only removing the difficulty a step further back. Why 
have the social sanctions grown so comparatively inefiicient ? 
Why are average social pleasures so slight, and the deprivation 
of them so little felt? It must be that the world has grown so 
big; there is such ample room and variety that men have wider 
choice of societies than they have in simpler days and among 
more primitive communitigs. A man must be a decided villain 
to be universally tabooed, and on the other hand there are not 
many forms of eccentricity which he can choose to play at in 
which he will fail to find playmates; and, if he has any just 
force of character, it will be no drawback to the pleasures 
which their companionshiy confers upon him that. they ave not 
the vapid and monotonous pleasures of that lofty but far from 
exhaustive section Which calls itself the world. Seen in this 
light, the complaint of the decay of the eflicacy of the social 
penalty does not come to very much; it only implies that there is 
no longer anything like a single and uniform tribunal for that sort 
of divergency to which the complaint usually refers. Out of the 
track of acts and opinions which universal common sense holds to 
be pestilent and will not tolerate on any terms, a man may defy 
the opinion of one set of people in the just confidence that he is 
secure of the approval of some other set. There is scarcely any- 
body in the world, and certainly not anybody worth taking into 
account, who is not responsible to some social tribunal or other ; 
only in our modern society these tribunals are vastly numerous— 
whether too numerous and too individualized for the perfect health 
of the body politic, only very wonderful philosophers indeed can 
positively decide. 


THE FUTURE ADMINISTRATION OF THE POLICE. 


HE vacancy in the Chief Commissionership of Police give: 
occasion, not only for the discussion of personal qualifications, 

but also of general principles. In articles, in essays, and in society, 
men debate not only the characters of certain candidates, but also 
the theories of administration. As the selection of the future 
Chief will depend in no small measure upon the notion which Mr. 
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Bruce entertains of the duties of this office, the theories now under 
discussion are well worthy of consideration, 

The principal point of difference between the controversialists is 
this—should the duties of the Chief Policeman of London be con- 
fined to the walls of his office in Scotland Yard, or include active 
supervision of its foree beyond them? There are many, and es- 

ecially many official persons, who hold that he should confine 
hhimoell to his bureau, and content himself with receiving reports 
from his subordinates, issuing orders to them, seeing only a select 
few of them, communicating with them indirectly through the 
non-commissioned officers, or more indirectly by circulars and 
memoranda ; that it is not his business to have any personal know- 
ledge, and still less his business to have any experimental knowledge, 
of the area traversed by his men, of their respective beats, of their 
conduct while patrolling them, of the incidents which occur to 
them, of the emergencies which call for their services, and of the 
manner with which these services are performed. We need hardly 
say that we entirely disagree from this theory ourselves. But it is 
one which is in high favour with the ordinary official mind. It 
satisfies the great oflicial maxim of the day—Pas trop de zéle. 
This is the great commandment which is pronounced from the 
heights and permeates through the depths of the Civil Service. 
“ You have your work to do—do it, and nothing more. You have 
your instructions—follow them, if convenient, to the letter; but 
don’t follow them if you are not likely to be interrogated about 
them; and don’t go beyond the letter.” This is the language of 
chiefs and subordinates. Itis dictated by policy and corroborated 
by experience. Ifa man is betrayed into zeal, he is sure to do 
something generous, fuil-hearted, chivalrous, or rash; he is sure 
to tread on some one’s corns, and to provoke complaints, a motion 
in Parliament and a Parliamentary blue-book. All this is singu- 
larly vexatious, trying, and damaging. Even if he follows his 
instructions, he can hardly fail to annoy some personage or some 
department. Instructions were framed, not for the guidance of the 
instructed, but for the protection of the instructors. Ifa public 
otlicer blunders and people complain, the first strategical move is to 
ask what were his instructions’ Then up gets a voluble Under- 
Secretary, who, deftly hoisting a dingy little octavo from his coat- 
tails, waves it before the House and triumphantly shrieks out, 
‘ What were his instructions? Why, here are his instructions, 
which have been implicitly followed by his predecessors from time 
immemorial” ; an answer which elicits the expected cheers from 
the back benches and silences remonstrants, until it is discovered 
that not one single instruction is in the least degree applicable to 
the case under discussion, or to any other case which has the slightest 
probability of happening at the present day. But for the time the 
citation does its work, and in most instances does it permanently. 
And those who study instructions—how cleverly do they adapt 
them to theirown ease, comfort, and irresponsibility ! Who does not 
know the old public servant of thirty years’ standing, who in every 
emergency and every doubt appeals to his instructions? Why did 
he do this? His instructions told him to do it. Why did he not 
do that? His instructions said nothing about it. But clearly 
that was the right thing to do. Well, the instructions should 
have said so then. But they could not foresee the actual state of 
things. That is their fault, not his. And so forth. His notion of pub- 
lic duty is to do a certain stated thing, and nothing more. As for 
catching the spirit, rather than following the letter, that is beyond 
him altogether. The letter is plain and tangible, the spirit im- 
palpable and imaginary. And as for zeal, he has too much faith 
in caution, and too much disbelief in departmental gratitude, to 
commit himself in that behalf, ‘ 

Such are the maxims of hardened officials. With them, forms and 
routine are everything. And such as they are, they wish the Chief 
Commissioner of Police to be. According to their view, he should 
go down to Scotland Yard, receive reports, read them, make his 
notes and issue his instructions. If regular and methodical him- 
self, he will impart a certain external method and punctuality 
to his men. That is, there will be a most ostentatious exhibi- 
tion of regularity and punctuality at the office itself. Such 
inspectors and sergeants as are required ,to attend personally 
will be there to the very moment fixed. Those who have to 
report will report at the proper time and in the proper 
phrase. Certain beats will be reported to have been visited 
at certain hours, and the men to have been found doing 
their duty on them. Occasionally, a private policeman, not quite 
up to the formularies of official life, will be caught napping, 
and thus afford the exciting cause of an exceptional report, 
to his personal disadvantage. These, and the little incidents 
of daily patiols over the whole metropolitan area, will supply, 
as they have hitherto supplied, matter for daily returns of unex- 
ceptionable regularity and precision. The Chief will go on 
writing and reading; inspectors and superintendents attending 
with returns; and the whole machinery will work beautifully— 
on — But how would it actually work? What would be 
its public character and its public fruits? With a Chief who 
never visited his outposts, who knew nothing of the men per- 
sonally, who never rode out to excite their ardour or to reprove 
their languor, with deputies who knew that the Chief was a mere 
office-man, it would work only in one way—that is, perfunctoril 
and unprofitably. A certain external activity would be Sale, 
but it would be useless for the prevention or the punishment of 
crime. The police would be one great sham, whilst its heads would 
fancy it to be an admirably active organization, and no one could 
make out a case of actual laches. The metropolis would be alter- 
nately excited to loud bursts of merriment and loud cries of in- 


dignation at the costly imposture which did nothing to protect 
the property that supported it. And in process of time the 
clamour would become so loud, that Parliament would have no 
alternative but to break up the unity of the force, and hand its 
component fractions over to the authority of conflicting and dis- 
cordant Vestries. 

That this revolution would work out its own cure in time, and 
ultimately tend to the reorganization of the force, we do not 
doubt. But it is hardly worth while to obtain even such a con- 
summation at such a price. Roast pig is a good thing, but it is 
dearly bought by the firing of a whole village. How great the 
price in this case would be, may be calculated by any one who 
will trouble his imagination so far as to conceive a dozen super- 
intendents of the average calibre playing the part of Chief Com- 
missioner in each of twelve — parishes. Then let him 
fancy these superintendents weekly culled before the Police 
Committees of each Vestry, instructed by one fussy proser, lec- 
tured by another, and bullied by a third, till he left the parochial 
senate utterly confounded by the manifold directions he had re- 
ceived, which agreed in nothing but their extreme absurdity. 
Imagine these varied by private hints and instigations to worry 
this man’s enemy and wink at that man’s friend, to get up false 
charges in one quarter, to suppress true charges in another, and 
to do all the dirty business which small tradesmen, angry and 
jealous and greedy, would desire to see done for themselves and 
to the prejudice of their rivals, and the picture will represent cor- 
rectly some of the fruits of a Vestry-governed constabulary. 

The last contingency which we have suggested reminds us of 
one important change which ought to be introduced into the 
police. At present the police are the public prosecutors in the 
majority of criminal cases. It is for the interest of the public 
and the police that this should no longer be so, The mere fact 
that a lawyer is at the head of the police is not sufficient to 
prevent the miscarriage of justice which too often arises from this 
system. The head of the police has work of detail enough with- 
out being encumbered by legal questions. It is desirable that a 
lawyer should be appointed to advise the police and to watch the 
preparation of those cases which do not come under the special 
supervision of the Treasury or the Mint. Perhaps it would be as 
well to appoint a public prosecutor for the metropolitan districts, 
as a solindane step to introducing the institution generally. 
One eflect of the institution would be to diminish, if not wholly 
to prevent, scandals such as that to which we drew attention 
a fortnight ago. Nothing can be more prejudicial to the due 
administration of justice than the repetition of cases like Bis- 
grove’s. The Secretary of State has taken upon himself to 
set aside the verdict of a jury and the sentence of a judge, 
upon evidence unconfirmed by oath. He may be morally right. 

e may have satisfied his own conscience that Bisgrove was 
in a state of mind which made him irresponsible for his actions. 
But how was he satisfied? On what testimony? How given? 
So far as we understand the case, he has set a precedent which 
virtually annuls capital punishment in future. What is to pre- 
vent any man in a respectable position, who has a dislike to 
capital  gemee r from getting up a memorial for a convicted 
criminal, and urging illness or epilepsy in his behalf? Most men 
who drink have illnesses and fits during their lives. The inten- 
sity and the eflects of these attacks properly constitute the sub- 
ject of strict medico-legal inquiry at the time of trial. Witnesses 
cannot there float away on a cloud of vague generalities. They 
must give facts, dates, proofs. It is a very suspicious matter 
when these are not adduced before a Court capable of sifting 
them, but are reserved for an officer of State who has no means 
of strict investigation, and who has a multitude of other things 
to attend to. And it is always very dangerous for a man who has 
not a judge’s means of ascertaining the truth to undo the judge’s 
work on an extra-judicial inquiry of his own. But if a respon- 
sible officer were entrusted with the duty of public prosecutions, 
he would not leave open a case for this final and irregular appeal. 
He would have no particular object in getting a prisoner found 
guilty of murder. He would see to his being committed for trial, 
and then set about inquiring whether he was a criminal who 
ought to be convicted, or a lunatic who ought to be shut up, And 
he would take care to procure the proper evidence for either 
result. The same official, too, would be of infinite use in advising 
the police how to watch liberated convicts and notorious ex- 
criminals, and in suggesting generally the basis of legislative 
enactments for the treatment of the criminal classes. 

The new Chief Commissioner will have plenty of work to do. 
Not the least important -of his duties will be to point out the 
additions and changes requisite for securing the efliciency of his 
department. Among these two are conspicuous—the appoint- 
ment of more Assistant-commissioners to visit the outposts, and 
of a law-oflicer to direct the preparation of criminal cases and 
the surveillance of criminals. The former is indispensable to the 
eon discipline of the police; the latter to the safety of the 
public. 


GAOL CHAPLAINS. 


ble root of all our difficulties in dealing with Ireland and the 
Irish is religion, and no settlement of these difliculties will 
ever be arrived at until we are able to regard Protestants and 
Roman Catholics with impartial eye. To say this is only to repeat 
an obvious and familiar truth, and yet it is a truth which large 
numbers of persons by their votes at the late election emphatically 
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denied. If these persons were asked whether they did not think 
that the Roman Catholic religion, in spite of all they had heard said 
against it, was better than no religion at all, they could scarcely 
avoid admitting that it was. If we compare for one moment 
London with San Francisco, we shall find that in London the 
lowest kind of labour is to a great extent performed by Irishmen, 
while in San Francisco it is performed by Chinese. Without feel- 
ing any violent partiality for Irishmen, we shall all of us probably 
prefer them to Chinese ; and even if we do not, here they are, and 
we cannot easily get rid of them. They are almost without ex- 
ception Roman Catholics. The influence of their priests over them 
is considerable, and that influence is pen exercised to promote 
rivate morality and public order. It was stated by Archbishop 
easter before a Committee of the House of Commons that the 
population for which he was more especially responsible consisted 
of. about 200,000 of the poorest in London. The ne ap- 
peared on that occasion, along with the Reverend Newman I[all, 
and other ministers of various denominations, to advocate the im- 
gp of further restrictions upon the sale of intoxicating drink. 
e are not concerned at present with the wisdom of the restric- 
tions thus pro , and we only refer to them in order to show 
that Archbishop Manning and his clergy make considerable, and 
pad sincere, efforts to promote the morality and tranquillity 
of London. The population already mentioned is exposed to very 
great temptation about the time of St. Patrick’s day. “ During 
that period,” says the Archbishop, “we take special and very 
active steps to prevent, if possible, the entrance of any of our people 
into public-houses” ; and he thinks that these efforts have been 
attended with very marked success. Our Protestant friends, if we 
ask them for any opinion as to the morality of the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, will, as we know, fly off into denuncia- 
tions of the confessional. But we should nevertheless desire to 
obtain an answer to the question, What would be likely to happen 
if the Irish Roman Catholics remained in London while their 
riests were taken away? Our own opinion is, that in that case 
it would be highly desirable to appoint an efficient Head of the 
Police. The influence of clergy of all Christian denominations is 
probably exerted with nearly — sincerity and efficiency in the 
support of law and order; and impartial laymen think that one 
form of Christianity, if judged by visible results, is — good 
as —— and that any form of Christianity is better none 
at 
If it be thought that the above remarks are not farremoved from 
platitudes, a sufficient apology for making them will be found ina 
report which has appeared in the daily papers of a discussion in 
the Court of Aldermen as to the rr teaching of Roman 
Catholic prisoners in the City Gaol. It appears that a Roman 
Catholic priest who visits his co-religionists in that prison addressed 
to the Governor of it a letter, which being read at the Court of 
Aldermen, affected Alderman Carter with such astonishment 
and indignation that he almost asked himself whether he was in 
France, or Spain, or England. The Alderman may not know that 
he is in England, but, unless he has neglected his opportunities at 
civic feasts, England may be trusted to know that she bears his 
weight. The Alderman denounces that aggressive policy of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood which has been so often denounced 
before. It appears that there are thirty-five men and ten women 
of the Roman Catholic religion in the City Prison, and the — 
who visits them desires to have the opportunity of assembling 
them for public worship. Some persons would perhaps consider 
this desire reasonable, and Alderman Carter does not say that it is 
unreasonable, but he protests against the consequences which flow 
from it. ‘‘ The next thing will be,” says he, “ that the priest will ask 
us (the Court of Aldermen) to provide him with a room to worship 
in.” Well, we should think that that would be the next thing. 
If the Alderman were, as he almost supposed himself to be, in 
France or Spain, he would expect the afflicted earth to bear his 
weight. But if the Court of Aldermen provide, according to 
request, a room, it is apprehended that this audacious priest will 
proceed to decorate an altar in it. We may regret, though we 
must admit, that this apprehension seems to us perfectly well 
founded. Among the thirty-five men and the ten women, in the 
City Gaol, who profess the Roman Catholic religion, it is highly 
probable that there are some who value what Protestant aldermen 
would call the mummeries of the mass. It must be admitted that 
among nominal members of the Establishment, the combination of 
a taste for church-going with a taste for swindling is not un- 
common, and although we think that chaplains of all denomina- 
tions are liable to be deceived by an apparent awakening of re- 
eo feeling in the breasts of criminals, yet unless the work 
of reformation is to be abandoned as hopeless, the chaplains 
must be encouraged to assist in it. The prisoners cannot go to 
church, and therefore the church must come to them. Any 
chaplain of the Church of England would desire, not only to 
address prisoners individually, but to gather them together and 
invite them to take part in the services of hisChurch. A chaplain 
of the Church of Rome desires exactly the same thing; and so, if 
ou once admit him into a prison, he will have, as Alderman 
not says, the assurance—nay, the impertinence—to ask for a 
room, and proceed to decorate an altar; and we have a strong 
suspicion that, in spite of the protestations of the Court of 
Aldermen, he will ultimately obtain what he requires. There is, 
indeed, another and even more formidable contingency, which, if 
it should be realized, may well cause Alderman Carter to inquire 
whether he is in France or Spain, or where. This priest, as 
appears, came to the prison a month ago, but the Court of 


Aldermen do not know how he got there, nor whether he was 
sent by the Pope or by Dr. Manning. “ Here,” says Alderman 
Wilson, “ is a man whom we do not know, and he asks to be 
allowed to see prisoners in private.” Another alderman, in the 
simplicity of his heart, said that he understood that the 
priest was appointed by the archbishop of the diocese. This 
alderman, perhaps, did not observe the concession he was 
making to that Papal aggression which all true Protestants 
are pledged strenuously to resist. But we regret to say 
that this concession, like those of the room and the altar, 
will be found on examination to be inevitable. A person pre- 
sents himself, and states that he is a Roman Catholic priest, 
and that he is authorized to perform spiritual offices within the 
City Prison. The Court of Aldermen must either take this 
statement upon trust, or they must examine the alleged authority, 
which will doubtless prove to have been derived from the person 
exercising episcopal functions within a district of which West- 
minster is the centre, or as even Protestants, if they are not 
upon their guard, will say, for the sake of shortness, within the 
diocese of Westminster. The dilemma to which we find our- 
selves reduced is di eable. We cannot exclude Roman 
Catholic priests from gaols, and if they enter they bring with them 
the authority of their bishops. In fact, the Court of Aldermen is 
being quietly brought under the canon law, and wheedled into 
admitting the territorial titles of the Romish Hierarchy. And 
even this is not the worst of the alarming business; for, as 
Alderman Wilson says, it will end in getting money out of the 
Corporation. The priest would not only obtain his room and 
his altar, but he would come before the Court and ask for a 
salary, and “there would be a repetition of what was going on 
in the county.” 

We happen to know what is going on in the county, because a 
motion has been this week brought forward for the appointment 
and payment of Roman Catholic chaplains in the county prisons. 
It appears, from a report of Visiting Justices, that the number 
of Church of England prisoners committed to the Westminster 
House of Correction in the year 1867-8 was 3,358, while the number 
of Roman Catholics was 2,053, and the total number of all other 
religious denominations was 43. The same proportion nearly has 
been observed in four preceding years. Now, if the attendance of 
a minister of religion is desirable, it ought to be given regularly, 
and it is not likely to be so given unless a minister be appointed 
and paid to do the work. The Church of England chaplain at the 
Westminster House of Correction receives 400/. a year, and, at the 
same rate of payment, a Roman Catholic chaplain ought to receive 
z5ol. a year. The opponents of a motion for payment of this 
chaplain by the county must either say that he should give his 
services gratuitously, or that he must look to his wealthy co- 
religionists to pay him. Either of these resources may be suflicient 
when the number of prisoners of any particular denomination is 
very small, but we all know by our own experience what are the 
usual limits of voluntary effort. As regards prisoners committed 
to the Westminster House of Correction, we have only the total 
number for a year. But the daily average number of Roman 
Catholics confined in Coldbath Fields Prison and in the House of 
Detention is given, and it is 404. There is, as we all know, a 
considerable population of low-class Roman Catholics, chiefly 
Irish, in London, and they contribute to our prisons the large 
proportion of inmates which we find reckoned as belonging to 
that communion. Having got all these Roman Catholics in 
prison, what are we to do with them? Nobody proposes 
to leave them wholly without spiritual instruction, and we 
suppose that hardly anybody would pro to employ Pro- 
testant clergymen to convert them. It remains that the 
must be attended by nfinisters of their own faith. We 
must once more confess that we appear to ourselves to be 
painfully reiterating platitudes. But arguments which it is 
impossible to answer may be repeated in the hearing of magis- 
trates and aldermen without producing the slightest impression 
on their minds. If a proposal should ever be brought forward for 
paying the priest who now ministers at the City Prison, we shall 

ave Alderman Carter asking himself whether he is in France, or 
Spain, or England. And even if this particular alderman could 

removed to France, or Spain, or heaven, some other alder- 
man of the same views would remain behind to denounce the 
attempt of the Roman Catholics to get money out of the Cor- 
poration. 

It may, however, be reasonably hoped that Alderman Carter 
and his five brethren who voted with him will all go to heaven in 
course of time, and that they will be succeeded by aldermen with 
minds more accessible to reason and common sense. Among these 
six aldermen we recognise, as might be expected, three who were 


Conservative candidates at the last election. The Ivish diffi- — 


culty will be removed whenever Englishmen are agreed in 
treating Roman Catholics and Protestants impartially, and 
considerable progress has been already made towards that 
happy consummation, because we find that where six alder- 
men voted against giving facilities for Roman Catholic priests 
to hold services in the City Prison, seven aldermen voted in 
favour of these facilities being given. The motion which 
was thus carried by seven votes to six proposed indeed no 
more than a reference to the Gaol Committee to consider 
how facilities might be given. But it was considered, by one of 
the aldermen who voted against it, of such “ vital importance,” 
that he gave notice of a motion to rescind it. ‘This success will 
afford encouragement for other and greater conflicts, If the sup- 
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porters of religious equality keep “pegging away,” it may be hoped 
that their arguments will in time penetrate the heads even of 
aldermen who stood for boroughs on coustitutional principles at 
the late election. 

The county of Middlesex has shown itself less intelligent and 
liberal than the City of London; for the proposal for payment of 
Roman Catholic gaol chaplains has been rejected by a majovity of 
two to one. The opponents of the measure haye talked in the 
usual strain about the aggressive policy of Rome. Her motto, says 


one Protestant orator, is evcelsior. It is rather hard upon Rome that | 


her adversaries should impute to her their own ignorance of Latin 


grammar. The truth is, although the majority of these magistrates | 


cannot be brought to see it, that theirown fanatical intolerance makes 
the Roman Catholic priesthood powerful, by furnishing them with 
just grounds of complaint. If a Roman Catholic prisoner is sent 
to a convict prison, he is regularly provided with the attendance 
of a minister of his own Church; but as long as he remains in one 
of the prisons of the County of Middlesex, he is dependent for that 
attendance on the charity of the Roman Catholic community. 
But the heads of the Protestant party have admitted the necessity 
of Roman Catholic gaol chaplains, and the tail will be reluctantly 
compelled, in course of time, to give to this admission practical 
eflect. 


BENEVOLENCE AND THE Poor. 


TIE most amusing, if it were not the most pathetic, of all the 
instances of distress which the winter has of late brought be- 
fore us, is the distress of a really kindhearted man who wishes to 
co something for the poor. A host of societies beseech him to 
check his first instincts of benevolence, and set before him the 
evils of indiscriminate almsgiving; but no sooner does he 
depute to his censors the task of more wisely administering his 
charities, than these societies themselves are denounced as the 
chief producers of pauperism. He turns to the clergy, but the 
clergy are half convinced that their course of late has been 
only a revival of the old system of doles; while a chorus 
of guardians attributes to the almoner, the sister of mercy, and 
the district visitor, the sudden increase of mendicancy which 
has undone the work of the Poor-laws. <A little discom- 
fited, perhaps, at finding that there is really no room for any 
agent benevolence of his own, the philanthropist buttons up 
his pocket, leaves the poor to the Poor-laws, and plunges into 
his 7imes. But even here he is far from peace. Morning after 
morning his breakfast table is seasoned with denunciations of the 
very system which professed to be all-sufiicient, with protests 
against the incompetence of the central ofiice, the ignorance of 
guardians, workhouse ,mismanagement, the neglect of the sick, 
the starvation of the poor. Indignation turns him into a reformer ; 
he sits patiently under the endless statistics of the Adelphi; he 
studies the systems of Elberfeld, of Paris, of the Jews. Unluckily, 
each new system breaks down under the triumphant criticism of 
its rivals; each demands, as a first condition, an entire change in 
our legal and constitutional views of things, while it is plain 
that to introduce any one of them would be the work of a life- 
time. At this stage even the most persevering of philanthropists 
might be pardoned for abandoning his quest, and falling back 
with a sigh of relief on the familiar beggar at the crossing. The 
disappointment has, in fact, come to most of us, but a disappoint- 
ment is sometimes a gain in foreing people to consult possibilities. 
Now that the storm of the Adam Street theorists bas a little 
subsided, it may be possible to set about considering, not the 
great question of how to abolish our present Poor-laws, but the 
smaller one of how to make the best of them. 

What is wanted, in fact, is, not a radical change of system, but 
less rigidity and less red tape. Oflicialism, however, can scarcely 
be expected to open its arms to reformers who are yet more ex- 
clusive and self-sufficient than itself. ‘There is hardly a single 
suggestion which has been made in the voluminous correspondence 
of the last two months which does not possess some value, but 
the value of cach is commonly marred by representing it as the 
one thing needful. <A gigantic scheme of emigration which looks 
on America or Australia as the mere recipients of what Mr. Car- 
lyle calls “ Rubbish shot here” is so ludicrously impossible that 
one is tempted to set aside emigration altogether. But such aremedy 
is singularly adapted to local and temporary gluts of unemployed 
labour, such as the past winters have seen at Poplar and Limehouse, 


- and it is suddea gluts such as these with which the ordinary 


system of poor-relief is least calculated to deal. Another heroic 
remedy, that of the penal treatment of pure pauperism in the mass 
by the withdrawal of such civil rights as the control of his chil- 
dren from any parent on his third application for relief, or by the 
treatment of drunkenness—the great parent of pauperism—as a 
legal crime, is big enough in its impossibility to hide out of sight 
the smaller and more practicable course of putting the man whose 
deliberate misconduct brings his children to penury on the same 
criminal footing with the man who is now punished for throwing 
precisely the same burden on the rates by the desertion of his 
family. The chief objection to the Elberield scheme of dealing 
with the poor is a precisely similar one. Elberfeld is a thriving 
town with a singularly sensible man, the brother of the present 
Finance Minister of North Germany, at the head of it. The 
municipal regulations of the place allow the central board of 
guardians to call some three hundred of their fellow-citizens Lo their 
aid, and to set each of these as “a father” over some four families 


among the number of those relieved from the rates, Tt is nee ese 


to go into the details of grouping by which this large organiza- 
tion is bound together; its essence lies in this intimate and personal 
supervision of the poor, and the word “ father” very fairly expresses 
the spirit of the system. Both the sides of paternal government 
ave fairly represented. On the one hand, the duties of the “ father ” 
are far from being confined to administering necessary relief; he 
investigates carefully the causes of the distress, and the character 
of the family; he is expected to exert a moral influence over his 
flock, and to aid personally in procuring employment for those who 
ave Willing to work. On the other hand, he possesses a father’s 
penal power; on his report the gambler, idler, or drunkard is liable 
to imprisonment, and the same penalty awaits the pauper who 
vefuses to work to his full strengih when work is given him, or 
the unemployed labourer who has not made a suflicient effort to 
obtain employment. This penal power is, in fact, the backbone of 
the whole system; moral influence would be wasted on the 
“sturdy beggar” whom our English law allows to “ throw himself 
on the parish” when he will. But, save to the limited extent which 
we have before pointed out, such a penal treatment of pauperism 
would be impossible here ; while the minute official supervision and 
interference—in fact, the “ paternal government ”—which is the 
essence of the whole, would to our national temper be unbearable. 
lt must not be forgotien, too, that in its practical working such 
a plan would involve the danger of the most meddlesome and 
vexatious tyranny. A small tradesman, placed at the head of a 
group of pauper families, would hardly fail to use his position in 
a way directly profitable to himself, and to procure forced labour 
at arate beneath its market value. In fact, with laws such as 
those at Elberteld it would be possible, by a simple combination 
of the employers and a rigid enforcement of the laws against 
“idleness,” to reduce wages to aminimum and to place the labour- 
ing class absolutely at their masters’ mercy. 

That the introduction of the Elberfeld scheme in its present form 
into England is impossible does not, however, diminish its sugges- 
tive value. It is noteworthy that the personal supervision which 
forms its chief feature is rendered possible by a generél convic- 
tion that the reduction of pauperism is the common business of 
all, and that it is not a task which can be deputed to paid ofii- 
cials. Nor is it the least valuable feature of the plan, as it is re- 
ported, that this sense is brought home to the working classes 
themselves by including artisans among the district supervisors. 
One cannot help wishing that some mode of representation could 
be devised, by which delegates of the working classes should 
themselves sit among the guardians of the poor. Nothing would 
bring home more forcibly to the very masses from whom pau- 
perism springs its real nature and the necessity of mastering it. 
At present, abuse the tradesmen-guardians as we may, theirs is the 
one class which fairly takes its part in this great work of coping 
with national distress. But, as we have said, the essence of the 
whole scheme lies in the plan of personal supervision. It is im- 
possible to doubt the power of this when we find it reducing the 
number of the pauper class by two-thirds, a reduction which is 
yet more remarkable as a moral gain to the community than it is 
as an economical one. The impossibility of introducing such 
compulsory supervision as that at Elberfeld we have already 
acknowledged, but it does not follow that superintendence need 
lose all its power by losing its compulsory character. Here, in 
fact, we think, lies the true field of private benevolence. The 
man who would devote himself to the moral and social elevation 
of half-a-dozen pauper families would be cutting off the very 
spring of pauperism. What has yet been done by the clergy, or 
by the voluntary agencies associated with them, has been done on 
too wide and ditlusive a scale to prove anything better than mere 
almsgiving. What is wanted is the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
would induce a man to concentrate all his energies on some four 
disagreeable homes, and to work at them, if need be, for years. 
It is not a question of giving money; benevolence in this sense 
destroys the very relation which a true friend to the poor would 
wish to create. The sense of a friendly interest taken in them, 
the offer of a healthy sympathy, the knowledge where to go for 
counsel and advice, the certainty that there is someone to look to 
for help when help may fairly and righUy be given, these are 
moral elements whose power it would be impossible to exaggerate 
in the redemption of the poor, A word will often ensure the 
child’s regularity at school, the cleanliness of the house, respec- 
table dress and demeanour, A very little time and thought will 
often find new spheres of work for the unemployed, get the girl 
out into decent service, or find the boy a remunerative place. No 
one who has not worked personally among the poor knows how 
wanting they are in shiltiness and inventiveness, how thriftless in 
prosperity, how apathetic when the bad time comes. But it often 
needs only a suggestion to induce them to “lay by,” or to rouse 
them to new efforts to obtain employment. That, as a class, they 
are wonderfully grateful for any sympathy, and inclined to repose 
only too great a confidence in any whom they believe to be their 
friends, the experience of every clergyman and district visitor 
could tell. The lesson is a very simple and homely one, but it is 
the lesson of the Elberfeld experiment, and it is none the worse 
for being an answer to our wandering and disappointed philan- 
thropist. We would simply advise any reader who is gently 
tormented with his desire to do some good to the poor, to take 
the first four families on the relieving officer’s list, and to see 
what a year’s personal friendship, counsel, and aid can do towards 
putting them into a position to help themselves. 
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THE SITE OF THE LAW COURTS. 


TR CHARLES TREVELYAN has exhausted all that can 
be said in favour of the Thames Embankment as the site 
for the New Law Courts. His grand argument—the alleved 
superiority of the Embankment for architectural effect—we have 
already considered, and, notwithstanding a certain plausibility in 
the project, we were driven to the conclusion that, from a purely 
architectural point of view, the site originally selected was the 
more promising. But Sir Charles Trevelyan does not rest his 
case upon architectural effect alone. 
stitution of the Embankment site would render the Courts more 
convenient to the lawyers and others who frequent them, and 
seems to believe that it would not increase, and might perhaps 
diminish, the cost of the undertaking. Even in the construction 
of sumptuous public buildings economy is not altogether to be 
disregarded; but we cannot think the money question as 
of more than secondary importance. That we should have a 
building suitable for its purpose, and an ornament to our 
city, is far more essential than that a scarcely appreciable 
reduction should be effected in the cost of its construction ; even 
supposing that this would be the result of changing the site, which 
we see very little reason to anticipate. It is quite unnecessary, 
however, to discuss Sir C. Trevelyan’s finance till we have ascer- 
tained whether his plan would afford the facilities for the con- 
duct of forensic business which the concentration of the Law 
Courts was intended to provide. Let us then examine the com- 
parative adyantages of the two sites from the point of view of 
practical convenience. Upon this subject Sir C. ‘Trevelyan insists 
that the Embankment site is preferable. 1. Because it is ona 
dead level, while the north side of the Carey Street site is 40 feet 
higher than the Strand side. 2. Because the Embankment site 
will furnish a larger area available for building. 3. Because the 
Embankment site will be flanked by two arterial thoroughfares, 
while the Carey Street site has at present but one frontage to such 
a street. 4. Because it will be practicable, by some rather bold 
manipulation of public and private property, to bring the chambers 
of practising lawyers at least as near to the Embankment site as 
they now are to the Carey Street site. 

here are some other minor points touched upon, but the sub- 
stance of what is urged in favour of the Embankment, so far as 
convenience is concerned, is based upon these four allegations. 
Very brief consideration will, we think, sufiice to show what the 
argument amounts to. The difference of level of Carey Street 
and the Strand is no Goubt a fact to be dealt with, but it is one 
that points to a conclusion exactly the opposite of that which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan derives from it. The effect of the difference 
of level is almost equivalent to doubling the area of the ground 
floor of the building, for that which is a first floor to those who 
enter from the Strand will be on the ground level if approached 
from Carey Street. If, therefore, the whole area actually covered 
by the building were 7 acres, there would be 14 acres to which 
access might be had from the street, without mounting a single 
step. So obvious an advantage was not lost sight of by the 
architects who sent in cempetitive designs, and one at least of 
them availed himeelf of it to the utmost by laying down a carriage 
drive for the Judges, from Carey Street within the building up to 
the very doors of their respective Courts. This of course would 
have been vastly more difficult, if not altogether impracticable, had 
the building been designed to stand on a dead level. For con- 
venience of access, therefore, the inequality of the ground is a 
posilive advantage, and this part of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s argu- 
ment recoils upon himself. 

The limited area of the site at present purchased is a much more 
serious matter. It is not large enough for the sort of pile which 
has been proposed. Almost all the architects, however, fell into 
the crror—the error, that is, from the point of view of convenience 
mercly—of planning the Courts on too large a scale. Nothing 
impedes business more than an over-spacious Court. To place 
jucges and counsel in a large echoing room, so far apart as to 
compel them to raise their voices above their natural and easy 
pitch, is a real and a needless hardship to both ; for if spectators 
are accommodated, as they should be, in a separate gallery, a very 
moderate area suflices for all the lawyers and others who attend as 
a matter of business at any one time in one Court. Space might 
also be economized by curtailing the area of consultation rooms 
and other adjuncts ; but still, when all was done, the actual site in 
possession of the Government (about 7}§ acres) is confessedly too 
small to allow of adequate light and ventilation, But it has 
already been proposed by the Commissioners to take 6 acres more, 
und we observe that Sir CU. Trevelyan, when he is dealing with the 
cost, always very properly debits the Carey Street site with the 
estimated cost of the whole 15} acres, which no doubt will ulti- 
mately be taken. This being so, the comparison lies between 134 
acres on the selected site and the area of the embankment between 
Somerset House and the Temple, which Sir Charles Trevelyan 
wives as g$ acres. As convenient access to the Metropolitan Rail- 
way is reckoned among the advantages of the site, it ought not to 
be forgotten that an important slice out of this 9} acres is not 
unlikely to be required tor a station; but even without allowing 
for this deduction, the available area on the Embankment is con- 
siderably less than that which it is proposed to acquire at Carey 
Street. Asaset off against this, it must be admitted that the 
imbankment site may, without sacrificing light and air, be more 
completely covered than would be desirable on the original site ; 
but 44 acres is far more than margin enough to allow on this score, 
aud the net result is, that the available area on the Carey Street site 
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is considerably in excess of what could be procured on the Embank- 
ment. ‘The argument from arez; therefore, like the argument from 
levels, isan argument against, aud not for, the Embankment site. 

But is Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan any more happy in his next 
point? ‘To place the Courts between two great thoroughfares, 
such as the Strand and the Embankment-road, is about the last 
thing which the lawyers would wish for. The actual road traffic 
attracted by the Courts, even when concentrated, would be trifling 
compared with the through traffic that would be always sweeping 
by them with its accompaniments of dust and noise. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Chancery Lane are now the two approaches to all the 
Equity Courts and Offices. Of these, Lincoln’s Inn Fields pre- 
serves an almost rural quietude, and Chancery Lane, narrow as it 
is, would seldom be overcrowded if it were not made the principal 
channel for vans and omnibuses desiring to pass between Holborn 
and the Strand. Perhaps the merely legal traffic in this district is 
not above a fourth of what would accumulate round the new 
Courts; but if it were multiplied by ten, it would be a mere drop 
in the ordinary flow of Holborn or the Strand. There are other 
reasons, no doubt, why such a building as is proposed to be con- 
structed should have approaches not unworthy of it; but if the 
convenience of lawyers alone were consulted, the Courts would 
be removed somewhat from all leading thoroughfares, and ap- 
proached by streets of moderate width, provided with ample space 
tor pedestrians. Carey Street and Chancery Lane are no doubt at 
present too narrow; but even as they are, it would be long before 
the traflic of the Courts alone would obstruct them. 

We come now to the last and most important question. Which 
site will be most accessible from the chambers of counsel and 
solicitors? It is not denied that while Lincoln's Inn remains 
where it is, the answer to this question must be conclusive against 
the proposed change of site. The alteration would not much affect 
the Templars, though, on account of the elongated shape of the 
ground, the centre of the Embankment site would perhaps be 
rather more distant than that of the present site from the centre 
of the two Temples. Lincoln's Inn, however, would be four or 
five times as far from the Courts, besides being cut off by the 
barrier of the Strand; and we believe that the great mass of the 
lawyers who are settled in and about Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s 
Inn (forming two-thirds of the whole profession) would rather go 
on without new Courts at all than have them placed on the site 
which Sir Charles Trevelyan has proposed. ‘This really fatal 
difficulty is met by two alternative proposals, which can scarcely 
have been seriously put forward. One is that Lincoln’s Inn 
should sell off its present property, and buy the land, or part of 
the land, which has just been acquired, by the Commissioners for 
750,cool. On this it is suggested that they might erect lofty 
suites of chambers (as if third, fourth, and fifth floors were of any 
use to practising lawyers) to which it is assumed that practitioners 
would instantly migrate, and so bring themselves more within 
reach of the Courts. Even then they would be cut off by the 
living stream of the Strand ceaselessly flowing between them and 
their business; but it is needless to consider the consequences of 
an arrangement which has the objection of being impracticable. 

The other scheme is certainly not more likely to be realized, 
and indeed is so ingeniously complicated, that even its author pro- 
duced it in the first instance with a sort of apology. The main 
features are these. ‘The Government offices now accommodated 
in Somerset House are to have new quarters built for them in the 
region of St. James’ Park. ‘The Society of Lincoln’s Inn is to re- 
move to Somerset House, leaving the fall, Chapel, Library, and 
Chambers at the disposal of King’s College. ‘Lhe Incorporated 
Law Society is to ake part of the land cleared between Carey 
Street and the Strand, and Clement’s Inn is to revive its corporate 
existence for the sole purpose of appropriating the rest. Where 
the money is to come from Yor a plan which in fact would use up 
both the rival sites, and require in addition a new block of offices 
in St. James's Park, need scarcely be asked ; for the other obstacles 
ave so insuperable, that a question of a few millions sterling be- 
comes trifling in comparison. And when it was all done, the 
Courts would on the whole be Jess accessible to those professionally 
engaged than if they avere built on the Carey Street site, without 
any disturbance of existing arrangements. The more completely 
the Courts and offices are surrounded by professional chambers the 
more convenient will they be. A river on the south side of the 
building would cut off about one-third of the space otherwise 
available for chambers. On the north, the noisy Strand would be 
almost as serious an impediment ; and the ‘Temples at one end and 
Somerset House at the other would be the only legal quarters 
from which the Courts could be approached, Under these cir- 
cumstances, one can scarcely regret that the notion of Lincoln’s 
Inn bartering Old and New Square—with Stone Buildings, Hall 
and Library thrown in—against Somerset House and King’s 
College, is too wild to be seriously entertained. 


THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS, 


FAR less sensitive and “ earnest” statesman than Mr. 

Gladstone might well feel appalled at the task lying before 
the Ministry in the coming Session of Parliament. Ireland has 
indeed for many a long day been the standing terror of politicians, 
and not without some reason. There was no subject—not even 
Church Rates or Parliamentary Reform—which it was so im- 
possible to touch without rousmg a storm of angry opposition 
irom all sides at once. The moment it was mooted, a c 
“ injustice” was certain to resound glibly and fiercely 
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everybody’s lips; the one point which all seemed agreed 
upon being that justice to your neighbours was necessarily in- 
justice to yourself. Mr. Gladstone must have been well aware 
—or, if he was not, he cannot have been long in discover- 
ing—that to announce the policy of disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was to open the bags of olus, and send 
all the winds of heaven careering about him at their own 
not very sweet will. At all events, since some Tory genius, 
whose name we forget, described him during the election in lan- 
guage which “froze his blood,” he must have learnt that the 
path of justice in which he had elected to walk would not be 
strewn with roses. But he probably expected, as he no doubt 
had a right to expect, the hearty contidence and a of 
those in whose interests he was incurring such bitter obloquy. 
At least it would have been reasonable to expect it if he had 
not been dealing with Irishmen. But what Herodotus said of the 
ancient ptians is true, in a somewhat different sense, of the 
modern Irish, that they do everything by contraries. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We have no doubt whatever that there is a 
large class—including all really wise and patriotic Irish citi- 
zens, men of whom the new Lord Chancellor O'Hagan may be 
taken as a representative—who are sincerely anxious to do all in 
their power to strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s hands in his difficult 
task, and who have the sense and the candour to make full 
allowance for its difficulties. Nor would we by any means imply 
that none of the Roman Catholic prelates are to be reckoned among 
them. In the account of the lengthy epistles from several of these 
dignitaries read at the recent meeting of the National Defence 
Association in Dublin, one name will occur to everybody as being 
conspicuous by its absence. Dr. Moriarty, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kerry, is facile princeps among his mitred brethren, 
though a man in every way his inferior is their titular head. 
He has often before now come forward to speak words of peace 
and moderation, and has even professed himself not at all averse 
to accepting endowments in the shape of glebes and sustentation 
funds for the fabrics of churches, though not salaries for the 
clergy. He is not, however, among the five bishops whose letters 
were read or quoted at the meeting the other day, and, to judge 
from the extracts before us, he probably felt that he would not 
have been in congenial company, 

Before, however, we proceed to examine in detail these epis- 
copal manifestoes, it is only due to the writers to observe that, how- 
ever great may be their unwisdom, they have nothing to learn from 
the example of their Protestant rivals. It appears that about 
the same time that the National Association met in Dublin, the 
Central Protestant Defence Association was holding a meeting at 
Cork, and was addressed by the Bishop of Cork and Lord Ban- 
don. The Bishop, with an exquisite mixture of good feeling, good 
sense, and good taste, denounced all who would not fight tooth and 
nail for the Establishment as pure and simple cowards who were 
“ showing the white feather ” before the battle was well begun, and 
he “ wished those people would hold their tongues and not bother 
them with their wisdom.” After scolding to his heart’s content 
in the style of a fussy and incompetent nurserymaid, his lordship 
handed over the cudgels to the Earl of Bandon, who, if somewhat 
more dignified, was—not to put too fine a point upon it—a good 
deal more idiotic than his spiritual compeer. He delivered what 
is called “a lecture,” for the purpose of “dispelling false notions 
about the meaning of the terms disendowment and disestab- 
lishment”; in other words, for the purpose of insisting that 
they had a sense quite different from anything that could be found 
in the dictionary. Disendowment, according to his lordship, 
“meant that the Protestants were to be robbed of their property ” ; 
disestablishment meant “that the supremacy of the Soverei 
was to be overthrown, and Papal supremacy established in 
Ireland.”” To argue with persons who present the question in 
this form would be as idle as to argue with a denizen of Colney 
Hatch or a writer in the Record. But when Protestant bishops 
and peers talk the sort of nonsense we have just quoted, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that Cardinal Cullen and Alderman 
M‘Swiney should pay them back in their own coin. We can only 
fancy a genuine lover of Ireland rising from the perusal of the 
strange and strangely-timed letters of the Roman Catholic 

relates with a feeling of agonized bewilderment. What intel- 
ligible motive can have inspired them, unless it be the desire to 
secure a little temporary popularity in just the quarters where it 
is least worth having, it would probably puzzle the writers them- 
selves to explain. No doubt it is important to Mr. Gladstone to have 
the fullest moral support which the clearly expressed sentiment of 
the Irish nation can give him in his crusade against the Estab- 
lished Church. But it is at least equally important to his success 
to have his hands left free to achieve a difficult work in the 
readiest and most practicable way he can devise. And if the Roman 
Catholic prelates wished to fetter his action and tie his tongue, 
they could hardly have hit on a more effective means of doing so 
than by inditing the reamsful of frothy rodomontade speci- 
mens of which have appeared in all the daily papers. To do Dr. 
Cullen justice—and we are the more willing to make the acknow- 
ledgment as reticence is certainly not his besetting weakness—he 
was more reserved, more dignified, and more reasonable than his 
right reverend brethren, so far as the extracts from his letter 
enable us to judge. He expressed his belief that “the question of 
the Established Church gives promise of being settled in a manner 
comformable to the desires of the Irish people,” and his “ confi- 
dent hope that from the wisdom and justice of such men as Mr. 
Gladstoue and Mr. Bright” a satisfactory solution of the Land 


Bishop Keane, of Cloyne, begins indeed by recognising the 
“manly and frank promises of perfect equality for all classes 


Church as by law established” the keynote of his strain. He 
“segome his willingness that vested interests should be respected, 

ut he is very suspicious as to “the manner” of respecting them, 
and very determined that not one shilling of her present endow- 
ments shall remain in perpetuity to the disestablished Church. 
“ The principle of justice which has so long been left in abeyance ” 
would be “compromised” by any such “half-measures.” Con- 
sidering that no small portion of the endowments dates from post- 
Reformation times, and has a purely Protestant origin, this rea- 
soning does not come home to one as self-evident. 

But after Alderman M‘Swiney had read the letters of these 
various prelates from the chair, Mr. O’Neill Dermott went on to 
cap them by an argument of his own which certainly deserves to 
be put on record. The chairman had asserted that ‘ complete dis- 
establishment, thorough disendowment, and perfect religious 
equality” would alone satisfy the people, and that they would 
view anything short of it as “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” 
and had expressly condemned ‘the policy of substantial re-endow- 
ment, which some persons attributed to Mr. Gladstone.” And then 
Mr. O’Neill Dermot got on his legs to prove why it would be 
unjust to leave the Protestant endowments in the hands of 
the Protestant Church. His first argument was an appeal to 
that kind of justice which is sometimes called poetical, and 
which is therefore hardly amenable to the frigid and unfeeling 
laws of prosaic criticism. We quote it simply as a noble 
outburst of poetic genius. “It was only a just retribution that 
the anti-national Establishment, whose perpetuity was promised 
as part of the price for which Ireland was basely and wickedly 
sold, should at last be itself overthrown by the very power on 
which the renegades of 1800 relied as its pillar of strength.” After 
this, any further argument might seem superfluous; but Mr. 
O'Neill Dermott subjoined another which appears to us to lose in 

oetry more than it gains in logical force. “In England the 
Jatholic Church had been the State Church for nearly a thousand 
years, and yet the English Government, when it suited them, did 
not hesitate to get rid of it.” Asa defence of what was done in 
Ireland at the period of the Reformation, this oe might have 
some show of plausibility ; but what conceivable analogy there is 
between the ritual and doctrinal changes introduced at that period 
into the English Church, which did not lead to the disendowment 
or disestablishment of any Church at all, and only of very few indi- 
vidual priests and bishops, Mr. O’Neill Dermott must be left to 
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oe os question would be obtained. We cannot quarrel with him for 
adding that “the country would not be content without a deno- 
a minational system of education”; for to that ang whether 
= : wise or not, the Catholic hierarchy have long been pledged, and 
od probably a considerable body of national sentiment is with them. 
: a But, when we pass from the Cardinal to his brother prelates we 
4 find ourselves on a kind of inclined plane, —s gradually, as 
eae d we pass from one to another, to a lower and lower level of 
- moderation and common sense. Archbishop Leahy contents 
S&F himself with the enigmatic and perfectly pointless demand of 
: t “justice for the tenant without injustice to the landlord.” 
ee spoken in words of clear and thrilling eloquence “ by Mr. tone 
ea and Mr. Bright. But he immediately proceeds to hint his 
distrust of their sincerity by observing that,“ they must give some- 
rim more than promises,” and olvising that Irish members 
: should make their support of Mr. Gladstone dependent on certain 
4 a conditions. And, not content with this, he goes on to intimate, in 
—«§ language studiously offensive and inflammatory, what will be 
ae the “terrific and inevitable ” consequence if these conditions are 
not complied with. ‘ Disappointment and exasperation,” he 
J remarks, would then “be the only counsellors” of the 
oe rish people. And when England is engaged in a Continental or 
2 American war— not an improbable contingency a “ would 
Bc cheerfully seize on the long-wished-for opportunity, and in their 
- § onward movement of vengeance they would respect neither the 
BS" = advice, nor the ministry, nor the lives of those who stood in their 
he way.” Whether the “ ministry ” referred to is that of the Roman 
— Catholic or the Protestant clergy is not quite obvious; but if, as 
ar seems probable, the latter is intended, there is a more than 
eS | Hibernian infelicity in the suggestion. In the first place, it is 
wo neither politic nor persuasive to assure a highly ne body 
ey of men who, on just grounds of public interest but for no fault of 
ee a their own, are called upon to undergo what to them must be a 
ane severe humiliation, that if they make any resistance, they will have 
| their throats cutinstead. There is a pretty general agreement that 
— the Irish Church ought to be disestablished, because it was a mis- 
: take from the beginning, but no one has breathed a syllable against 
Sa a the character or conduct of the present generation of Irish clergy ; 
os and all sensible men must desire that the necessary change 
should be made as little painful to them paney as is con- 
sistent with the ends of national justice. More than that, there is 
— no class of the community whose lives should be more secure 
from the dagger of the peasant assassin than the Irish Pro- 
<a testant clergy. Whatever may be their shortcomings in their 
i spiritual capacity, it is admitted on all hands that they have 
g been good friends to the poor; and, as a matter of fact, it 
“ is not they who have been the victims of agrarian murder. 
ast Bishop Keane’s mild exhortation to them to “stand and deliver” 
Sore at the dagger’s point is as gratuitous as it is foolish and indecorous. 
* Dr. O’Hea, Bishop of Ross, who oo to have been the most 
prolix as well as the most fervid of the episcopal letter-writers, 
Wee «© makes “the disestablishment and total disendowment of the 
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lain. But his third argument is evidently the one on which he 
chiefly relies, and we may safely say that it is the most remarkable 
of the three. It has been said, he observes, that by far the larger 
roportion of the glebe lands now Deg by the Protestant 
Yhurch was never possessed by the Roman Catholic Church, but 
was given by Protestants for Protestant purposes; and he tacitly 
admits that this is true of five-sixths of the glebe lands now held 
by the clergy of the Establishment. To ordinary minds the con- 
p om would seem to be irresistible that they have a fair right 
to keep them. Not so, says the speaker, for “the Government 
seized at the Reformation the rectorial tithes of not less than 562 
ishes, together with 1,480 glebes, and handed them over to 

ymen, while, in addition, 118 parishes became wholly im- 
propriate.” With what face, then—the force of the ergo is scarcely 
obvious—“can they (the Protestant clergy, we presume, are 
meant) claim any title to the glebes created since the Refor- 
mation? In point of clear equity such glebes can only be con- 
sidered as substitutes for the old Catholic glebes.” Tere, again, the 
reasoning would be plausible if it were urged for a different pur- 
pose. The Government robbed Peter, and allowed its friends to 

y Paul ; therefore it is “ clear equity ” that it ought now to take 

‘aul’s money, and give it to Peter, in compensation for what it 
robbed him of. There might be a sort of rough justice in such a 

rocedure, but that is not at all what Mr. O’Neill Dermott means. 
He and his friends assure us they will touch none of the money 
which, as Dr. Manning absurdly enough expressed it, has been 
“desecrated ” by its application to Protestant purposes ; the “ clear 
equity ” of the arrangement proposed is not that of robbing Paul 
to reimburse Peter, but of sities Paul in order that Peter, who 
was himself robbed some time ago, may have the satisfaction of 
seeing somebody else subjected to the same process now. 

There is one other remark made by the same speaker, and sub- 
stantially involved in the reasoning of all the prelates whose letters 
were read at the meeting of the National Association, which has a 
wider bearing than most of them may have cared to remember. 
“ All Church property,” he said, “is, or should be, a trust fund held 
for the benefit of the people.” If this is sound doctrine in Ireland 
—and we are by no means anxious to dispute it—why is it 
unsound doctrine in Italy or Spain? We are not now discussing 
whether Church property in those countries is, or was, usefully 
applied for the people’s good. Of course, if the affirmation can 
be successfully maintained, there can be no excuse for meddlin 
with it. But the Papal Non possumus of which we have hea 
so much of late years—and not least from those who are eloquent 
on the abominations of Church property in Ireland—has been based, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, not on an aflirmative answer to 
this question, but on a previous objection to its being raised at all. 
We have no wish whatever to suggest that justice and “ perfect 
religious equality ” should be refused to Ireland till the temporal 
claims of the Papacy have been reconciled with the just demands 
of Italy, and the principles of religious equality with the doctrines 
of the Yast Encyclical. Such reasoning would be as foolish as Mr. 
O'Neill Dermott’s. But it is worth while to remind the prelates 
who are so eloquent in their denunciations of religious ascen- 
dency and their demands for “ perfect equality ” civil and religious, 
that they are sanctioning a ler iniqua, or what would appear to 
them to be such, against themselves, which those who for the 
nonce are content to follow their leading are not likely here- 
after to forget. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 


hyn volume of Agricultural Returns for Great Britain for the 
year 1868, recently published, is the second complete and 
uniform annual issue, and may be taken to exhibit the condition of 
agriculture in that year. e have had in previous years to find 
fault with the late period at which these returns were given to the 

ublic; and Mr. Fonblanque, of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, in submitting these returns to the Board, 
admits the justice of this complaint, and informs my Lords that 
the neglect is not with his department, but with the occupiers of 
land. “As the forms are issued stamped for free transmission 
by post, a ready means for the early return of the forms is 
afforded by the Post Office. In many cases, when the forms 
are not so returned, considerable delay is occasioned by the 
officers having to make personal application at houses situ- 
ated at some distance from their own residences.” In spite of 
these difficulties a summary of the returns was sent to the London 

pers upon the 1gth of September. This being the case it is 
a fair to acknowledge the difficulties of the department, and to 
throw the blame where it should lie—that is, upon the farmers. 
Every month lately has seen the development of the farmers’ 
movement—a movement which has for its object the recognition, 
by the Government and by the public, of the farmers’ grievances 
and the farmers’ wants, and the farmers’ demands to be cared for 
as those engaged in trade and commerce are cared for by the 
Government. And we do not say that their agitation is unreason- 
able. Take it only on the point of the amount of capital 
employed. There are in the United Kingdom about 454 millions of 
acres under cultivation or bearing stock, Assume, and we believe 
the estimate to be under the mark, that there is a capital of 4/. per 
acre employed; this would give in round numbers a total capital 
of 185 millions sterling employed in the business of farming ; and 
on the ground only of the importance of the amount of capital 
employed farmers may fairly claim to have their voices heard and 
their interests regarded. But how can they expect the public to 


take up their cause when it is perceived that they are slack and 
indifferent in a small matter which affects the interest of the 
whole trading community, such as that of making a simple return 
once a year? They ought to know by this time that the know- 
ledge disclosed by these returns is as valuable to them as it is to 
commercial men; and as we now hear no more of that stupid 
narrowmindedness which prompted the refusal of all information, 
so let us hope that Mr. Fonblanque may no more have to com- 
plain of the carelessness or indifference which compels him to wait 
to a much later period than is needed for the publication of these 
valuable statistics. Let the Chambers of Agriculture, and the 
societies devoted to agriculture, put what pressure they can upon 
their members and friends during the ensuing spring to make their 
returns on the day on which they are asked for. 

It is to be observed that the book is entitled Agricultural 
Returns for Great Britain, with Abstract Returns for the United 
Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign Countries, 1868, and on 
examination of the contents we find that “ the detailed Returns for 
Ireland will be found in the annual Report prepared by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland,and laid betore Parliament.” The totals, 
however, under each heading for Ireland are given. Now we cannot 
but think that under a “ Justice to Ireland” Ministry, if it survive 
until the next publication of this annual, there ought to be found 
under one cover all the detailed information of each division and 
county of Ireland, in the same form as we now have it for each 
division and county of Great Britain. And then, with the addition 
of a column for horses, which strangely are still omitted, we think 
the Agricultural Returns for the United Kingdom will leave very 
little to be desired, except an account of the actual crops per 
acre which have been gathered in preceding years, so that we may 
in time ascertain what are the average crops of this country—an 
account which, let it be marked, is given by all foreign countries. 
The demand that the Irish accounts should stand side by side with 
those for Great Britain is not so small a matter as may at first 
sight appear, for the Irish question must in the end resolve itself into 
the Land question, and we therefore cannot be too well informed 
upon all points and details of Irish agriculture, and in no way shall 
we have them so accessible for contrast as if they stood side by side 
with the Returns forGreat Britain. We should then have brought 
out prominently, what is the fact, that Ireland is the worst-farmed 
country in North-Western Europe. Itis not too much to say that 
there are no “systems” of agriculture in Ireland, such as exist in 
Great Britain, France, Holland, or the various German provinces ; 
and in Ireland, of all countries, ought to be found the best system. 
For if Ireland be not distinguished by good agriculture, in what 
else can she look for distinction? The nature of her climate may 
be a difficulty in the way of her becoming a great corn-produeing 
country, but the fertility of her soil, and the advantage of her 
position as the nearest neighbour of a country with the enormous 
wants which make England the best market in the world, should 
be inducement enough for her farmers to force the produc- 
tion of all animal food. Yet we find from these returns, that 
while in Great Britain there has been an increase of the number 
of both cattle and sheep borne on each 100 acres in 1868 over 
1867, in Ireland there has been a decrease of each. We have 
only to turn to the detailed tables to trace to what division or 
county of England the increase is due, while, if we wish to seek 
for the details of the decrease in Ireland, it is n to 
turn to other tables not so popular nor so generally accessible. 
Altogether apart, however, from the teaching of » Bo returns 
we cannot forbear from expressing our belief that bad farming 
is more the cause than the result of Ireland’s misfortunes, 
Compare Ireland with Holland. Remark the advantages of the 
one country and the disadvantages of the other. Yet Holland 
flourishes. With examples near at hand, the Irish farmers make 
no pro ; and the general run of the specifics proposed seems 
little likely to improve their practice. The tendency of many of 
them is in the wrong direction. Take Mr. Bright's plan for the 
subdivision of land; the effect of subdivision would be to throw 
the tillage of the soil into the hands of those who could (or 
should) cultivate it by their own manual labour—men without 
capital to make improvements, men without knowledge of what 
improvements ought to be made. Instead of division, the wisest 
movement would be in the direction of agglomeration, with farms 
of such dimensions as could afford to employ the appliances and 
the implements of modern husbandry. The lrish “system” is the 
rule of thumb, and hence it is that, in spite of cheap labour, a good 
climate, and a fertile soil, Ireland cannot sustain competition with 
countries where good scientific systems are practised ; and we find, 
as now reported, her live stock, her chief stock in trade, de- 
creasing instead of increasing, as it has done in Great Britain. 
And it is a very striking fact that, while in the whole of Great 
Britain there are 530,392 occupiers of land and owners of live 
stock, there are in ireland alone 600,000 under the same head- 
ing. In England, Lancashire isthe county where, on the average, 
the least extent of land is farmed by each occupier, and no one 
would point out Lancashire asa shining light in the matter of 
agriculture. It grows the least corn, in proportion to its area, of 
any English county ; but as it has, taking the three divisions of 
Yorkshire as counties, the largest population of any, it does the 
best thing it could do for its people by keeping by far the 
largest number of milking cows of any English county. 
But it supports comparatively few cattle intended for con- 
sumption in the shape of beef; and, except Middlesex, it has 
the — number of sheep to each 100 acres of cultivated and 
grass land of any English county, But Ireland, having about the 
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same percentage of acreage under corn crops, has a less number of | 


cattle and a less number of sheep per 100 acres than Lanca- 
shire. Now Ireland ought to be able to grow beef as well as it is 
able to breed cattle, and unless there is something in the climate 
which makes the sheep as good fencers and steeple-chasers as the 
horses (and we are bound vo admit that the performances of the 
former are as much maledicted as those of the latter are praised on 
this side of the Channel), her pastures should give us as good 
mutton as that which we have to fetch from our eastern neigh- 
bours on the Continent. And, to try to learn why she does not do 
all this, we want to have the Irish statistics in the same volume 
with those for Great Britain. 

There is constructed from these tables a somewhat curious cor- 
roboration of Mr. Caird’s division of England into “ two groups of 
acknowledged importance and interest—the grazing and the corn- 
growing counties.” Following his plan, but working on the basis 
of the actual proportions of the corn crops to the total acreage as 
disclosed by the returns, the counties of England have been divided 
into two classes ; “and it will be observed that in the grazing coun- 
ties the proportion of corn crops is as low as _Io per cent. and not 
higher than 33 per cent., but in the corn-growing counties the 
proportion of corn crops ranges between 33 and 55 per cent.” (we 
quote from Mr. Fonblanque). And the remarkable thing is, that 
excluding the four northern counties, and the North and West 
Riding of York, which are grazing districts, without exception 
the whole of the corn-grewing counties lie to the eastward, 
and the whole of the grazing counties to the westward, of a 
line of division running north and south pretty nearly through 
the centre of England. The term grazing must be understood to 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


“TIHE Institute of Painters in Water-Colours” opens its “ third ” 
Exhibition of pretended “ sketches and studies.” The Gallery 
presents a not unpleasing medley of drawings highly elaborate and. 
pencillings excessively slight, of compositions pseudo-poetic and 
jottings fragmentary as notes in a student’s sketch-book. It will 
readily be understood that the collection wants winnowing. If the 
tares could be gathered together for a general burning, the arts 
would indeed benefit. Such a consummation, however, can scarcely 
be brought about even in a metaphorical sense. Indeed, the fate 
of the Institute differs but little from that of the Academy and 
other Societies ruled by vested interests; all such bodies are of the 
nature of pocket boroughs. The prescriptive right of members 
to exhibit works, however inane, has become the bane of London 
Exhibitions. In tenderness names are usually withheld, and the 
critic naturally turns, as in the Gallery before us, to what is bright. 
in the present and hopeful in the future. The Institute has — 
recruited strength from the ranks of youthful talent ; and it is wi 
pleasure that we recognise faithful students of nature among the 
recently-elected Associates and Members. 
“The ‘Triumph of Justice,” by the late E. H. Wehnert, is curious 
as the last vestige of an extinct art, not to say of an extinct species 
of man. ‘The figures swell and distort themselves as so many pre- 


' Adamite river gods; the muscles seem to have been studied from 


Michael Augelo rather than from nature; the attitudes are far 


| too heroic for the observance of good manners or minor proprieties, 


apply to cattle, for the sheep are to be found on each side of the — 


line in nearly equal numbers and in nearly the same proportion. 
We think very few would have selected Cornwall as the county 
having the greatest proportionate number of cattle to every 
Ico acres of cultivated land. It is a confirmation of Mr. Caird’s 
principle of the westward counties being the proper grazing 
lands; for, as Cornwall is the westernmost county, so it has the 
largest herds. With sheep, however, the case is different; they 
are not wanted. merely as converters of vegetable matter into 
flesh; they do this, but at the same time they have equal value 
as manure distvibutors; and thus it is not surprising to find that 
in Lincolnshire, that well-farmed county, there is the greatest 
absolute number, while in Kent, the very garden of England, there 
is the greatest number of sheep per 100 acres of cultivated land, 
except in Westmoreland, whose fragrant mountain pastures, alter- 
nating with its rich valleys, carry a fraction more than even Kent. 


and the nether extremities, almost as a matter of course in 
spurious high art, become ostentatious of sans-culottism. As for 
poor harmless ‘“‘ Justice,” she sits aloft as a school-girl rehearsing 
meekly her part in private theatricals, This ‘Study fora Cartoon 
at Westminster Hall” shows what was the sort of art fostered 


| twenty years ago by a Royal Commission intent upon importing 
? 


grand historic styles into England. “The Triumph of Justice 

evidently lay beyond Mr. Wehnert’s reach; a vigorously truthful 
study of an old woman, here also exhibited, indicates that the 
artist ought never to have forsaken actual nature for ideal 
creations. A like mistake has prejudiced the career of Mr. Edward 
Ilenry Corbould. Wehnert and Corbould entered into the 


_ Westminster competitions with ambition, and, after the la 


‘ambition has been the bane of these artists. 


Scotland cannot be taken into comparison, because there both sheep 


and cattle live on the mountains and moors, which are not reckoned 
in the acreage of the returns. For instance, while in Kent there 
are but 156°1 sheep per 100 acres of cultivated land, there are in 
Sutherland 957°4. sheep for the same quantity. However, in 
Sutherland, out of 1,207,188 acres, there are but 23,148 cultivated; 
while in Kent, out of 1,039,419 acres, there are 719,491 under 
cultivation. Notwithstanding the comparatively smail acreage of 
the United Kingdom, there is a greater number of sheep in it than 


in any other Luropean country of which returns are presented, | 1 ¢ 
_ the reach of nature; they are too clever by halt to be wholly true. 


except Russia, and even the United States do not come up to our 
figure. 
we can boast of. 


The pig was not a favourite animal last year; “it is a kind cf | 


stock discouraged by the high prices of food, and there is a de- 
crease in the number in 1868 compared with 1867 of 1,032,0co 
for the United Kingdom.” It appears to be a very unpopular 
animal in Scotland, as there are only 139,000 in that kingdom 
against about two miliionsin England. Pigs are pretty evenly dis- 
tributed in England, Suifoik having the most in proportion to its 
area, and the greatest number of any county ; but Northumberland, 
Durham, and Westmoreland have very few ; and Cumberland and 
Yoikshire, notwithstanding their reputation for hams, only just 
outstrip their neighbours. The number of pigs in Australia and 
all our Southern ¢ lonies is small, and appears by comparison 
with that of their eep and oxen, even smaller than it really is. 
One reason is evidently that the warm climate throws grea 
difliculty in the way of their conversion into bacon. ‘The “hog” 


Other uations, however, possess more cattle and pigs than | 


of more than twenty years, drawings here produced prove that 
Mr. Corbould is 
proverbially clever but artificial, brilliant but meretricious; that 
he is happy in thought and ready in composition may be seen 
by “The Ladies of the Court of Rufus on their way to Castle 
Malwood”—an offhand sketch which to our mind has more 
worth than a cartload of overwrought drawings produced whole- 
sale. Mr. Corbould’s manipulation certainly is a marvel. Tale, 
for instance, the armour in that astounding catastrophe the “ Fall 
of James HI. of Scotland ” ; how sharp is the touch, how keen the 
edge of the steel, how cold and bright the light which glances 
from the burnished surface! That this light cannot be accounted. 
for, the painter does not care; a pictorial efiect so dazzling was 
not to be lost simply because it might be contrary to actual fact. 
Assuredly the artist’s productions have a stroke of genius beyond 


An amusing illustration of the method whereby such dashing 
painters concoct compositions is found in the ‘ink sketch” of a 
certain “ Marriage Ceremony ” with choral service which provoked 
some talk at the time. We find in the list of marriages the fol- 
lowing :—* At Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop of York, as- 
sisted by the Dean of Westminster, H. Weigall, Esq., to Lady Rose 
Sophia Mary Fane, only daughter of the late and sister of the present 
Earl of Westmoreland.” Tothis historic scene—worthy no doubt 
of a permanent place in art, not to say in the annals of the Abbey 
itseli—My. Corbould has given appropriate éclat. Even the acces- 
sories have been set off with becoming pomp. The picture includes 
the large mosaic of the “ Last Supper,” together with Mr. Gilbert 
Scott's elaborate reredos, but unfortunately this stately back- 
ground did not arrive at the Abbey till more than six months 
after the illustrious company had departed. The creative artist is 


naturally independent of the Clerk of the Worls; he forthwith 


trade of the world is rightly settled in those regions of the | 


United States where the summers are warm enough to grow 
maize to feed the pig, and the winters cold enough to cure him, 
‘The high price of wheat, as a matter of course, induced our 
farmers to plant it largely; the total increase of acreage under 
that crop in the United Kingdom being 310,coo acres. This has 
been done at the expense of barley and green crops, Potatoes 
and oats have becn more extensively grown than in 1867. It 


finishes the reredos by a wave of his pencil, and the picture 
thereby gains the distinguished merit of being finer than the scene 
depicted. Thus do clever artists embellish facts and improve 


' upon history. 


rather surprised us to observe that hops are to be found returned | 


as a crop in twenty-nine English counties, and in four Welsh 
counties, and that even so far north as Aberdeen four acres 
were grown in 1867. Flax is distinguished for the first time in 
the returns of 1868. There are but 17,543 acres under this crop 
in Great Britain against 206,446 in Ireland. Yorkshire grows a 
third of the crop on this side of the Channel, and Scotland less 
than a tenth. 

‘Lhe tables which are added to the volume, containing a sum- 
mary of the condition and results of agriculture in other countries 
and in our colonies, are most valuable. The only fear is that they 
may have the effect of bolstering up our national vanity; for, 
as 2 mere matter of figures, the gencral result seems to be 
that England, notwithstanding its weli-abusec climate, is, in 
proportion to its acreage, the most productive country in the world. 


The artificial and stilted school shows at the Institute in un- 
common torce. Guido Bach certainly presents a favourable example 
of the academic manner in a masterly sketch, the “ Monk Preaching 
to Sclavonians.” Knowledge and commend are certified by the 
drawing, grouping, and execution. It may be objected that 
another sketch doctored to fit the title “Idle Hours” is too 
obviously after the trick of groups of paid models dressed up and 
composed gracefully according to the routine of life academies and 
costume classes. Yet it is hard not to admire the artist’s sense 
of beauty and grace in line. Guido Bach, in fact, stands almost 
alone in “ treatment” and “style” as practised by the Italians 
and taught by Reynolds. It is astonishing how this kind of 
thing has of late gone out of fashion; and, be it observed, two 
solitary disciples of academic creeds — Guido Bach and Mr. 
Frederick Leighton, R.A.—owe less to English than to German 
traditions, Englishmen, for more reasons than one, cherish anti- 
pathy to all that comes from modern Germany. No gailery 


nowadays preserves so many hazy memories of an obsolete and 
worn-out ideal as the Institute; tenderness falls into indecision, 
and sentiment is compassed by a muddling touch. Even land- 
scapes come dressed in pretty attire, and rustic figures have been 
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washed and polished for the carpet of the drawing-room. Mr. 
Henry Warren, Mr. Henry Tidey, and Mr. Augustus Bouvier have 
favourably as well as unfavourably become famous for styles in- 
digenous to this Gallery. Mr. Warren bas thrown over the 


shoulders of the “ Woman of Samaria” academic drapery of 


approved symmetric folds; Mr. Tidey has made “ Phoebe ” plea- 
santly pretty; and Mr. Bouvier gains in chalk “designs” some- 
what of Flaxman’s grace of line and beauty of form. 

“ Studies in Chalk” are a good sign. These Winter Exhibitions 
unfortunately indicate that such hard honest work is exceptional, 
whereas schools stron¢ in drawing have always studied form in 
black and white, and gained power of hand and precision of 
touch by use of the firm pencil instead of the ilimsy brush. 
Worthy of all encouragement is the willingness which Mr. James 
Linton has shown to place on public view a couple of preliminary 


studies for pictures. ‘Tha: for “ Giorgone ”—a composition which | 
some seasons since fixed the artist’s position—is admirable for | 


defined form, firm hand, and intelligent purpose. In a study 
for “ Rejected” the artist has seized, with pointed pencil, upon 
character, in face, attitude, and costume; he lays hold on the 
essentials of his subject, and all that is minor he makes sub- 
ordinate. Wholly different in quality is Mr. Jopling’s “ Paseuccia” ; 
a drawing thus confident and yet careless, seeking effect yet 
indifferent to form, can answer no good end, save to indicate 
what conscientious students should shun. <A slashing so-called 
* Sketch,” by Mr. John Absolon, for a picture from the “ Barber 
of Seville,” falls under the same condemnation. At best it may 
be accepted as clever bravura; it would win a wager for most 
paint laid on in least time. 

Genre is happily gaining ground on the pseudo high art of this 
Gallery. Among the most honest and truthful works in the room 
are studies from rustic life by Mr. C. Green, Mr.G. G. Kilburne, Mr. 
Andrew Gow, and Miss Emily Farmer. “A Girl Reading” is a con- 
siderable advance for Miss Farmer; though perhaps still the face is 
a little too smooth and pretty either for actual nature or honest 
art, yet really this is an exquisite little picture. Also Mr. Gow 
deserves to be remembered for a capital composition, “In 
Church”; the materials are well put together, the light and shade 
and colour have been managed with knowledge and tact. But 
drawings within the range of the simply naturalistic and domestic 
are necessarily so much of a muchness that description becomes 
tedious and criticism monotonous, We may note, however, the 
appearance of an artist, Mr. Valentine Bromley, who imparts to 
even so trite a theme as “ Harmony” a new reading and com- 
plexion. This Music Party leaves much to be desired in work- 
manship, yet the attempt may be taken as a pleasing pledge of 
the growing practice whereby common everyday incidents receive 
elevation by colour, and reach the imagination through warm 
harmonies reflected from Venice. 

The landscapes, like the figure-drawings, in the Institute are 
forced up for the market. Messrs, Rowbotham, Leitch, and Harry 
Johnson emulate the brilliance of chromolithographs, and gain 
the prettiness of tasteful vignettes. We must not, however, thus 
dismiss an impressive and poetic drawing by Mr. Harry Johnson, 
“The Skirts of a Pine Wood near Pisa.” This composition is put 
together with method; the idea proves rare intuition for the dra- 
matic element in nature. These shadowy pine trees form as it 
were a dark funereal procession, marching to meet troops of storm- 
clouds that hang on the sunset horizon. Far more scenic, and 
indeed absolutely meretricious, is “ Moonlight,” by Mr. W. Telbin. 
This artist knows well how remunerative is the trade in moon- 
lights; often has his heart rejoiced when pit and gallery re- 
sponded to the poetic appeal of chalix and water. The principle 
upon which this drawing has been manufactured is trite and 
well-nigh worn out. A white watery moon struggles to release 
herself from an inky cloud, and in so doing casts silver light upon 
sea and shore. Of course a torch is made to burn redly, as a comple- 
mentary hue to the pallid moon. ‘The picture is a muddy mixture 
of black and white, blue and red; the sentiment would seem so 
intense that anything like form or fact is deemed superfluous; in 
short, there is not a vessel on the shore that would prove sound and 
safe at sea. It is really too bad when a clever artist thus far pre- 
sumes on his good name. As a relief let us turn to that painstaking 
student of nature, Mr. Edmund Warren. “ April in the Forest 
of Dean” may recall a lovely picture of “Spring,” by one of the 
younger Linnells; though somewhat dotty, it is at all events 
sparkling, and if opaque in paint it is certainly lucent in sunlight. 
Mr. Warren has adopted a style the very merits of which lie close 
upon defects. It is evident that infinitude of detail—scarcely 
less painful than marvellous—involves the artist in all but insupe- 
rable difficulties. ‘Thick body colour clogs the brush so that, 
freedom of execution becoming impossible, the touch hangs fire. 
Thus, in a study made in the “ Avenue at Wootton,” the botched 
leaves do not poise lightly on the stems, nor does the sky, when 
painted solidly as enamel after the trees, gain atmosphere. Yet 
we frankly admit that much credit is due to Mr. Warren ; his suc- 
cess in the use of stipple for oo washes has been greater 
than could have been anticipated, but the difficulties and disabili- 
ties involved will deter other artists from adopting a method 
which fails to yield results commensurate with the labour. 

The transit from the Institute to the neighbouring Pall Mall 
Gallery is easy. In the former are Mr. Charles Vacher’s warm 
washes for Southern sunlight, and Carl Werner's “ Coffee-house 
in Cairo,” realistic as a photograph in its texture of stone surface. 
We pass to the Pall Mall Gallery to enjoy once more Mr. Elijah 
Walton’s feverish yet feeble reveries. On entering we gladly re- 
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cognise that this poetic and ambitious artist has been in the way 

of improvement since the days when he covered acres of canvas 

with white, blue, pink, and lilac, and thus acquired the reputation, 
| at least among the Alpine Club, of being the only man who could 
| paint the Alps. There is here a small drawing of the “Dent du 
| Midi,” which has less than usual violence of contrast between 
' white and black, less of blue smoky mists, less of cast-iron rocks, 

less of wide wastes of unmitigated white, and, instead, more of 
| delicate articulation in mountain, and of light filagree in snow; 
| more of half tones as relief to hardness, and as the means whereby 
| to express far-stretching distance, atmosphere, and the gradations 
| of space. This enterprising artist has taken a happy hint from 
| birds of passage; he migrates with change of season; he spends 
| his summers among the cool Alps, his winters on the warin 
| banks of the Nile or of the Red Sea. In these Scripture lancs 
Mr. Walton paints as the patriarchs lived—in tents. And some 
praiseworthy results of recent journeyings in the track of the 
children of Israel may be seen in a series of drawings, true even 
to timidity, made around the mountain group of Sinai. The 
artist gains colour, light, detail; but, as usual, he lacks breadth, 
and consequent power and grandeur. The mountain whence the 
Law was given amid thunder becomes, under Mr. Walton's hand, 
a molehill backed by a serene sky. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


| 
| new performances have already taken place in St. 


James’s Hall, and with a result showing that the Monday 
Popular Conceris stand higher than ever in public estimation. 
This is no more than just, when we bear in mind the spirit and 
intelligence with which they are conducted. Without the funfa- 
ronnade and seif-gloritication to which we have for so many yevrs 
been accustomed in other quarters, Mr. 5. Arthur Chappell suc- 
ceeds in making the world believe that his entertainments are, of 
their kind, the best of the best. And such is really the case. 
Nothing that is meretricious has any part in them. They are not 
concerts for the egotistical display of “virtuosity "—the most 
detestable things imaginable—but quite the opposite. The great- 
est and most genuine executive artists, it is true, evening afier 
evening appear; but these are the very artists who think least of 
themselves and most of what they have to play—Joachim, 
Arabella Goddard, Charles Hallé, Piatti, &c., representative artisis 
in a sphere of activity where music, as music, is the primary 
consideration, All this, however, has been for a long time 
acknowledged, and the foundation of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs rests on a solid basis. The general wish is that they may 
continue to prosper as they have hitherto prospered, and to earn 
success by the same legitimate means. The quartets and sonatas 
of the great composers, at one period, were confined exclusively 
to the few; they are now, thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. 
Chappell, open to the many; and it is pleasant to think how 
thoroughiy the many are able to comprehend and appreciate them. 

The concerts which take place before Christmas are something 
like what the ante-Easter season used to be in the most brilliant 
days of Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Mr. Lumley was at its 
head, and the Grisis, Persianis, Rubinis, Lablaches, Marios, and 
Tamburinis only came with the summer. Mr. Arthur Chappell 
has, however, at command a library of music fairly inexhaus- 
tibie, and, the necessary changes in the leader allowed for, a 
first-rate quartet. More than this, in Signor Piatti, the most 
accomplished violoncellist within the memory of the actual 
generation, and probably as admirable a quartet player as ever 
lived, he has an instrumental “ Lablache” to serve him on all 
occasions. We need scarcely dwell upon the enormous signifi- 
cance of the bass ina quartet, It is, in fact, not less important 
than the leading violin itself; and now that Signor Piatti is at 
the violoncello desk both before and after Christmas, the most 
favourable opportunity is secured to every “first fiddle” who 
may chance to be engaged. Happily the leaders of quartets 
in ‘the carly part of the present (the eleventh) season were 
performers of the right stamp. M. Sainton appeared at the 
first two concerts, Herr Ludwig Straus at the three others— 
the posts of second violin and viola being assigned, as in former 
years, to Herr Louis Ries and Mr. Henry Blagrove. The quartets 
in which M. Sainton took part were the D major of Mendelssohn 
(No. 1, op. 44), and the two movements—andante (in E), and 
scherzo (in A minor)—found among the posthumous papers of that 
great musician, and (which, we need scarcely say, is mere conjec- 
ture) supposed to have been intended by him as component parts 
of anew work of the kind. Both these being already known at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, it is enough to add that the im- 
pression created by the scherzo of the last, than which a more 
genuine Mendelssohnian scherzo could not be cited, was as lively 
as ever. M. Sainton entered freely into the spirit of it, and the 
audience insisted upon hearing it again. Herr Straus led two 
quartets by Haydn (in C and G minor), and Schubert’s quartet in 
G, “ op. 161.” The more of Haydn the better; his music sounds 
well, no matter what may precede and follow it; it makes one in 
love with existence, so strongly does it convey the sense of pure 
enjoyment which mere physical life afforded the genial old com- 

oser. The G minor quartet was heard for the first time in St. 
ames’s Hall, and Herr Straus should be thanked for introducing 
it. With Haydn, nevertheless, he was pretty certain of success; 
for, in all likelihood, there is not extant a series of works of more 
generally equal merit than the more important among the eighty- 
three string quartets of that very prolilic master. Herr Straus’s 
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experiment with Schubert, however, was more hazardous. The 
quartet in G major is very long, very laboured, and very difficult 
(if not impossible) to understand, or even half understand, at a single 
hearing. Those familiar with all thatis accessible of Schubert’s music 
are aware that this quartet is ranked by his admirers with the much 
better known one in D minor, and the string quintet in C major * 
—its only rivals, excepting the great symphony in C, the piano- 
forte trios, and some pianoforte sonatas, in prodigality of inven- 
tion and charming indifference to “order.” It may be that the 
G major quartet is not only equal but even superior to its com- 
panion in D minor—produced in the same year, 1826. At any 
rate it was written off in ten days (“ Innerhalb zehn Tagen hat 
Schubert einer seinen schénsten Compositionen hingezaubert”—says his 
German biographer); and many a composer has laboured for ten 
years without, in the whole course of those ten years, producing a 
tenth part of the melody, to speak of nothing else, which, in 
ten days, came to Schubert. We may add that the quartet 
was finely played by Herr Straus and his associates, and that its 
early reappearance at the Monday Popular Concerts is but a ques- 
tion of expediency. M. Sainton al Herr Straus, in the course 
of their respective engagements as leading violin, each brought 
forward a specimen of the fiddle music of the early part of the 
last century, M. Sainton selecting a sonata in G, by Porpora 
(Iaydn’s first master), and Herr Straus a sonata in D, by Corelli. 
Both these “ effigies rerum” (as Vanini might have termed them) 
enjoyed every advantage that excellent playing could give; but 
neither, we think, is likely to be asked for again with enthusiasm. 
In the way of pianoforte playing that erudite’and laborious professor, 
Herr Ernst Pauer, at the first three concerts, gave, in his best 
manner, performances of sonatas from Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Weber ‘alt well known), besides joining M. Sainton in Dussek’s 
charming sonata in B flat, happily unearthed by Mr. Chap- 
ell, and taking part in sundry concerted works—among the 
ast being Hummel’s Septet for pianoforte with string and wind 
instruments, a well-worn, but never unwelcome, because always 
imposing show-piece. At the fourth concert the pianist was 
Mr. John Francis Barnett, who played Beethoven's long and diffi- 
cult sonata in C major, op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), 
without book; and at the fifth, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, an ex- 
tremely clever young artist, celebrated her début at the Monday 
Popular Concerts by a spirited execution of Mendelssohn's earl 
sonata in E, which some of our contemporaries confounded wit 
the sonata in B flat, one of the recent posthumous publications. 
Miss Zimmermann, who was received with great favour, also played, 
with Signor Piatti, Beethoven's sonata in A, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, the third and best of the five written by the composer 
of Fidelio for those instruments in combination. Add to the fore- 
going two performances of Beethoven’s famous Septet for string 
and wind instruments, one of Mozart’s Quintet in A, with Mr. La- 
zarus as clarinet, with one of Schubert’s very remarkable Ottet in 
F, equally for “string” and “wind,” and we have recorded pretty 
well all that it is necessary to record about Mr. Chappell’s ante- 
Christmas season. The Ottet of Schubert has been from the first 
a favourite at the Monday Popular Concerts, and would seem 
almost to have eclipsed the still greater Uttet of Mendelssohn, 
not to mention the double-quartets of Spohr, once so much 
in vogue, now apparently ignored at St. James’s Hall. But 
Schubert is just at present the rage, alike in St. James’s Hall 
and the Crystal Palace; and what it behoves us most to be 
careful of is not to spoil him. He is so amiable, so tender, so 
winning, so exuberantly tuneful, and at times so irresistibly elo- 
quent, that we are tempted to pass over his shortcomings, and 
to forget the veneration we owe to the greatest masters, in 
awarding him a gp side by side with them, knowing, at the 
same time, that his art was very inferior to his genius, and par- 
doning him, perhaps, because knowing equally well the precise 
cause of his infenority—the want of that indispensable educa- 
tion which, only just at the last moment, Schubert had deter- 
mined upon acquiring through the instructions of Sechter, one 
of the dryest and most pedantic of all musicians, who would 
have been emphatically to Schubert what Albrechtsberger was, 
more or less, to Beethoven—a clog and an impediment. Well 
may Schubert’s biographer (Kreissle, p. 451) speak of the idea of 
his hero and Sechter “ix gemeinschaftliche musikalische Arbeit 
vertieft” as something almost impossible to realize. 

The return of Herr Joachim, whose yearly visit is now the 
most interesting event of the London musical season, has, if 
—— caused greater excitement than at any former period. 
After playing at intervals, from the time when, as a mere 
child (in 1844), he first appeared, recommended by Men- 
delssohn, in Mendelssohn's most heartfelt language, with Beetho- 
ven’s concerto, at the Philharmonic Concerts, and was at once 

roclaimed, and justly proclaimed, a prodigy, till now, when 

is annual appearance at the Monday Popular Concerts (an 
institution of which Mendelssohn could never have dreamed) is 
looked forward to as a sine gud non, delighting us every time, 
and forcing us to say that he always plays better than he 
played before, Herr Joachim may fairly claim exemption from 
the criticism which artists less endowed may reasonably expect. 
Without being hero-worshippers, we feel real pleasure in giving 
expression to a truth with which, time out of mind, we have been 
deeply impressed—that Herr Joachim is beyond comparison the very 


* Composed in 1828—which Mr. A. D. Coleridge, in his recently published 
translation of Dr. Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn’s cumbrous book, Franz 
Schubert, once in his Catalogue and once in the body of the work (vol. ii. 
p. 78), mistakes for a quartct—doubtlessly misled by a misprint in the 
original German (p. 392) 


greatest master of his instrument since Paganini, and as a master 
of his instrument wishing to make that instrument subservient 
to the highest ends of art very far superior to Paganini. A lover 
of display—like Franz Liszt, the pianist, for example (a dozen 
Rubinsteins and Tausigs in one), or Paganini himself—on such 
an occasion as that of his first appearance before a London 
public, would have induced the director of the concert at 
which he was to appear so to arrange the programme that the 
“ virtuoso ” should be all in all and the music nothing. But Herr 
Joachim is made of different stuff. Not only did he abstain 
from any “solo” exhibition whatever, but he selected for his 
“entrée” (we must use a French term) one of those divine 
ae by Mozart, and another of those divine quartets by 
Iaydn, in which the music itself is the sole passport to distinc- 
tion, and the only way to shine is to shine through its influence— 
the great quartet in G of Mozart, and the best of Haydn’s quartets 
in the key of B flat. And how Herr Joachim ge in them 
we shall no more attempt to describe than we shall attempt 
to describe the extraordinary enthusiasm with which he was re- 
ceived, by an audience that crowded St. James’s Hall in every 
art. But the quartets were not the only performances of Herr 
oachim. He also played, with Madame Arabella Goddard, 
the last, the most original, and the most beautiful, of the 
ten sonatas composed by Beethoven for pianoforte and violin— 
the one in G, op. 96. So perfectly was this executed, by both 
artists—and no two artists were ever better matched, Madame 
Goddard being not less consummate a mistress of her instrument 
than Herr Joachim of his—that the audience, charmed alile 
by the music and the performance, called them Lack twice in 
succession at the end. Not the least remarkable feature of this 
interesting concert was Madame Goddard's performance of Scha- 
bert’s solo sonata in D, one of the three before which Schumann— 
who, had he possessed Schubert’s genius, might have been greater 
than Schubert—was lost in admiration. Here again came forth 
the irrepressible musical hero of the time; and here, let us own, 
he came with a power not to be denied. This sonata in D is, in 
its way, a prodigy. Each movement has a character apart—the 
impetuous first allegro, that seems to go wherever it lists, and yet 
always to be right; the slow movement, which, with what Schu- 
mann would have called “its heavenly length,” seems as if it can 
never come to an end; the scherzo, so energetic and bold, varied 
by a trio so melodious and expressive; and the final rondo, 
depicting pastoral life as graphically as the last movement of 
Beethoven’s so-called “ Pastoral Sonata”—are one and all, if 
originality and imagination count for anything, masterpieces. 
They are diffuse, no doubt; but Schubert was almost invariably 
diffuse. Happy he who can be thus diffuse, and yet never bore. 
Madame Goddard’s performance of this sonata was what might 
have been expected from one who, independently of natural 
genius, never comes into public with any great work—and no 
pianist has a more extensive repertory at command—without such 
preparation as secures a faultless execution of it in ail its parts. 
Success could not have been more complete or more legitimate 
than hers on this occasion. 
Iie r Joachim’s two other appearances have been no less in- 
terest ng than his first. At the second he led Cherubini’s fine 
quartet in E flat, first of the only three works of the kind 
known to have proceeded from the composer of Medea, Les Deux 
Journées, Funiska, and other dramatic masterpieces, not to speak 
of church music that few but the highest masters have equalled— 
that illustrious Florentine whom Schumann compared with Dante. 
This quartet, for the resuscitation of which we are indebted 
to the spirit of research which has ever distinguished the 
Monday Popular Concerts, is now readily admitted into the 
charmed circle hitherto filled up by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn, an occasional corner being grudgingly awarded 
to Spohr. So—not long hence, it is to be hoped—may be admitted 
its fellow-quartets in D minor and C major. Cherubini is one of 
the few really grand musicians; and whatever he wrote merits 
consideration and respect. Herr Joachim has also introduced, for 
the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, Mozart’s most 
graceful quartet in B flat, one of the three written expressly for the 
Court at Berlin, where there was a violoncello player after the com- 
poser’s own heart. He has led, too, the noble quartet in E minor of 
Mendelssohn— the second of that “op. 44” of which the one in 
D, already mentioned, is the first. Tete again one of the most 
thoroughly Mendelssohnian of the Mendelssohn family of “ scherzt” 
produced its accustomed effect, being rapturously encored. But, 
perhaps, that for which we have tothank the great Hungarian violinist 
most heartily is his making the general public acquainted with 
J. 8. Bach’s masterly violin concerto in A minor, which he played 
at the most recent concert—with accompaniment of double string 
quartet, an accompaniment quite strong enough for Bach’s music— 
in a style as perfect as Bach himself could possibly have con- 
templated. That Herr Joachim knew his audience was proved by 
the result. No work has been more earnestly tod since the 
Monday Popular Concerts were instituted ; and never was a more 
unanimous “encore” awarded to any piece of music than that 
which followed the finale of Bach’s concerto—a finale in nine-eight 
measure, With a theme in the “gigue” style, of which Bach and 
Handel have left so many vigorous examples, but considerably de- 
veloped, so as to distinguish it from the ordinary dance movements 
often met with at the end of their suites de pitces. The next 
thing Herr Joachim must do is to produce the double violin con- 
certo, with accompaniments, by the same composer. We would 
cheerfully be responsible for its success. 
At this same concert Mr. Charles Hallé made his first appearance 
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for the season, playing Schubert’s pianoforte sonata in A major 
(which he had already played in St. James's Hall), with that 
wonderful accuracy and neatness for which he has been famous 
ever since, in 1843, he first paid England the honour of a visit. 
This work is one of the three sonatas Schubert intended to 
dedicate to Hummel, but which, Schubert dying, his Vienna pub- 
jisher, Diabelli, inscribed to Schumann (then an influential 
musical critic), and which Schumann could never be made to 
believe were Schubert’s last. Their comparative inferiority to 
the three with which Schumann was so captivated easily accounts 
for his incredulity ; and we are inclined to share his doubt as to 
the actual date of their composition, Mr. Hallé also joined Herr 
Joachim in Beethoven's duet-sonata, in G major, Op. 30—a capital 
performance on both hands. 

The vocal music at the Monday Popular Concerts, compared 
with the instrumental, is naturally of subordinate interest ; never- 
theless, it is a treat to hear Schubert’s exquisite Lieder from the 
lips of Miss Edith Wynne—“'The Young Nun” especially, which 
she gives in perfection. Both she and Miss Annie Edmonds have 
allorded real satisfaction in songs by Mr. Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. Benedict—as usual, the accompanist sans pareil; while Miss 
Cecilia Westbrook, Miss Emily Spiller, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby (whose rival as a classical contralto we 
have yet to find), have also appeared from time to time. 

The Saturday Afternoon Concerts begin to-day, when Herr 
Joachim is to lead Mozart’s incomparable quintet in G minor—a 
piece so marvellously chasteand beautitul that, remembering there 
isa Wagner now, as there was a Vogler in Mozart’s time, one 
might imagine it to have been written as much out of hatred 
for that which sins against art as out of love for that which 
worships it :— 

Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore, 


At the concert on Monday night, Madame Goddard is to play a 
sonata by Dussek, in England known as Plus Ultra, in France and 
elsewhere as Le Retour a Paris, but which does not depend upon 
its name for its beauty. It is some years since this fine work was 
heard; and no admirers of what is genuine—more particularly 
those who are aware how much Dussek did, and how scant 
acknowledgment he has received—will regret to hear it once more. 
To the Monday Popular Concerts we may almost be said to be 
indebted for the rescue of this genial composer’s music from 
oblivion—or, at any rate, from something very near it. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF BISHOP ATTERDURY.* 


HESE are weary volumes to get through, all the wearier 
because it is a good subject spoiled, and because the author 
seems to lave had good opportunities, if he had only known how to 
make use of them. But what can we look for from a writer who 
evidently thinks that the present Master of the Rolls is Sir 
Samuel Romilly? At least we can get no other meaning out of 
the following sentence in Mr. Williams’ preface :— 
In the year 1847, Mr. J. H. Glover, then Her Majesty’s Librarian, was 
rmitted to publish a volume of the Bishop's correspondence while the 
tter was in the service of the nominal “James III.” It is much to be 
lamented that this task was not given to one of the able editors of the State 
Papers, that were published under the superintendence of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, the Editor’s loyalty apparently having caused him to practise an 
amount of reticence respecting the Jacobite author of the letters, likely to 
be far from satisfactory to the historical student. Nevertheless, the volume, 
though awkwardly arranged and most perplexingly illustrated, is extremely 
valuable for the broad light it throws on the administrative career of one of 
the most distinguished statesmen of his time. 
Mr. Williams expresses himself throughout his preface in this 
dark kind of way, not making it quite certain whether he 
really has had access to unpublished materials or not. But, as 
he tells us that his publishers have lately bought some of the 
Bishop’s papers which were preserved by his descendants, we 
suppose that he has. But in any case Mr. Williams has 
very little idea indeed how to make use of materials of any 
kind. A colection of letters, with just commentary enough 
to make their dates and allusions intelligible, is a most legiti- 
mate piece of editing; but then it is hardly ‘a narrative ; it is 
hardly a book to be read straight through. A_ narrative 
biography, on the other hand, may often, if it is judiciously 
managed, have letters scattered through it; but it is a thing which 
must be judiciously managed. Now Mr, Williams, in his first 
volume, attempts a narrative, such as it is; in the greater part of 
his second volume we can hardly say that he attempts any nar- 
rative at all. It is simply a collection of letters, with mere narrative 
tags between them. ‘This is always a vexatious arrangement, 
even if the narrative paragraphs are as brilliant as may be; but it 
is specially vexatious when they are so dully and poorly put 
together as they are by Mr. Williams. No story more needs some 
little art of composition to be bestowed upon it, to make it inte- 
resting or even intelligible, than the story with which the second 
vclume deals—the story of the petty and yet complicated in- 
trigues of the sham Court and sham Cabinet of the Pretender. 
When we are shifted about from one place to another place, 
and from one man to another man, how we long for Lord 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, D.D., Bishop of 

hester, with Notices of his Distinguished Contemporaries, Compiled, chiefly 

from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers, by Folkestone, Williams. 2 vols. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1869. 


Macaulay’s power of setting every man and every place clearly 
before us! In Mr. Williams’ hands all is du)l confusion; we 
know not where we are or with whom we are dealing; the 
chief impression which we carry away is regret at seeing powers 
like those of Atterbury frittered away in such utterly con- 
temptible intrigues. In the first volume, the “notices of the 
distinguished contemporaries,” which, if skilfully managed, might 
have added much to the interest of the work, are so contrived 
as to bring in only another element of confusion. Instead of 
being worked into their proper relation to Atterbury and to one 
another, they are shovelled in higgledy-piggledy, so as sometimes 
to read, if it be not a bull, like a biographical Dictionary without 
any alphabetical arrangement. The style is poor throughout, and 
not always intelligible, and the poverty of style is accompanied 
by equal poverty of idea. Everything is touched upon lightly 
and weakly ; nothing is ever thoroughly grasped or done justice 
to; and while Mr. Williams nowhere displays a particle of real 
humour, we are ever and anon offended by artificial attempts 
at wit of the poorest kind. We suppose, for instance, that 
he somehow thinks it funny to say that Lewis Atterbury, the 
Bishop's father, “on March 1st, 1651, permitted himself to be 
created M.A. by dispensation from the very remarkable Chan- 
cellor of the University, Oliver Cromwell.” We suppose too that 
there is some hidden wit, though we are too dull to see it, in 
Mr. Williams’ way of going on constantly to talk about “ the 
Rey. Lewis Atterbury” and “ the rev. gentleman.” Mr. Williams 
seems somehow to be as much amused at his hero's father being a 
clergyman as a biographer of Burke whom we remember was at 
his hero’s father being an attorney. It was thought amazingly 
clever always to talk about the elder Burke as “Mr. Burke, 
attorney-at-law.” We do not see the cause of the merriment in 
either case, unless Mr, Williams means a sarcasm upon the elder 
Atterbury for being not only a clergyman, but a clergyman of the 
school of the Vicar of Bray—one thing under Cromwell and an- 
other under Charles the Second. This he certainly was; but how 
the fact is set forth by always speaking of him as “the Rev.” we 
really do not see. ; 

Let us now look a little more minutely into Mr. Williams’ 
qualifications for dealing with the times with which he has 
undertaken to deal. Let us see what he makes of the most 
familiar facts in the history of those times. ‘There is one thing, 
however, slightly in Mr. Williams’ favour, that he is one of those 
writers in whom it is hard to distinguish between actual ignorance 
and a mere dull way of writing. It is hard to say whether he 
really does not know things or whether he simply cannot put his 
thoughts into intelligible English. Mr. Williams is, in his second 
chapter, talking, in his confused way, about various things which 
happened in the reign of James the Second. After saying some- 
thing about Obadiah Walker, John Locke, and others, he suddenly 
stumbles upon Rabbi Smith :— 

Dr. Thomas Smith, one of the Fellows of Magdalen College, has left a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the King, Lord Sunderland, who had 
turned Papist, and Father Petre, the King’s principal adviser. The Doctor, 
who was an eminent scholar and divine, had declined the Presidency of his 
college, in consequence of certain conditions attached to his acceptance of 
that dignity ; and when required to acknowledge the Bishop of Oxford as 
President, he also acknowledged the King’s supremacy “out of a principle 
of conscience and loyalty, as becomes a priest of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of England.” He appears to have been much consulted during the 
whole affair, nevertheless did not gain favour from either party. 


To talk of “the Bishop of Oxford,” without adding his name, 
is just one of the careless sort of ways in which writers like 
Mr. Williams indulge. But, more than this, one would fancy 
from this passage that, when Mr. Williams wrote it, he had never 
heard of Farmer and Hough at all. And the fact that Smith 
was offered the Presidency on any terms was new to us. We have 
not hunted up the matter, but, if Mr. Williams, who quotes no 
authority, is right, Lord Macaulay is wrong. 

But, two pages on, Mr. Williams does quote an authority; at 
least he refers to Lord Macaulay himselt. By this time he has 
heard both of Farmer and of Hough, but he does not seem to 
know that the story which he is now telling has anything to do 
with the story which he was telling just before. Mr. Williams’ 
account is worth comparing with Lord Macaulay’s :— 


The crowning insult came in the King’s appointment of an apostate 
scamp, named Farmer, as President of Magdalen College; nevertheless the 
Fellows exercised their privilege, and elected an excellent divine, Dr. Hough. 
The High Commissioner deprived him ; but the unfitness of Farmer was so 
notorious, that Jeffreys could not contend against it, and when the Fellows 
respectfully, but firmly, insisted on the legality of the election made by 
them—in a letter addressed to the Earl of Sunderland, to which were ap- 
pended the signatures of the Duke of Ormond, and the Earls of Halifax, 

‘ottingham, and Danby—even the headstrong James hesitated as to taking 
coercive measures to support his second nomination. He visited Oxford, an 
endeavoured to force the election of the Bishop of Oxford by threats. This 
also proving ineffectual, Penn, the Quaker, was induced to attempt to cajole 
the refractory Fellows, but did not succeed, and his proceedings have drawn 
severe censure upon his memory. 


Not very long after Mr. Williams goes on to give us, as a sort of 
obiter dictum, his sketch of the history of the Revolution :— 


It is impossible to exaggerate the interest Francis Atterbury took in the 
Romanizing proceedings at Oxford, as well as in those which followed when 
the scene was removed to London, ‘The incarceration of the Seven Bishops, 
one of whom was an “Old Westminster,” Sir Jonathan Trelawney, greatly 
increased his excitement, which did not abate in the University when it 
became known that the prelates of the Anglicun Church had joined in send- 
ing an invitation to William of Orange. The Protestant champion came, 
and clerical excitement was at fever heat ; the Popish oppressor fled, and a 
frenzy of congratulation seized upon the members of the rescued Church. 
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The passage marked in Italics is indeed news. It is wonderful 
to find any man multiplying the one Bishop Compton into “ the 
prelates of the Anglican Church”; but it is still more amazing 
to find a man doing so who, we presume, has heard of the 
memorable passings of question and answer between Bishop 
Compton and James the Second. Lord Macaulay wrote twenty 
years ago, and we suspect that many people have by this time 
forgotten him. But Mr. Williams refers to him; so he has no 
excuse. 


The account of Creech, a contemporary of Atterbury’s at 
Oxford, or rather the account of the Latin poet whom he trans- 
lated, strikes us as not a little funny :— 

His Lucretius was printed at Oxford in the year 1682, and Thomas 
Brown, a student of Christ Church, Dryden, Waller, and other distinguished 
authors, added complimentary verses. The work was subsequently severely 
attacked for its irreligious tendency, though it had been partly translated by 
John Evelyn. Nevertheless, this translation was much admired. 


Mr. Williams goes on to tell us how Creech, twenty years after, 
killed himself, “ owing, it has been reported, to his having been 
jilted by a girl to whom he was attached; but,” continues Mr. 
Williams, “ as he was a little over forty at this time, a disappoint- 
ment of this nature was not likely to afiect him so severely.” Mr. 
Williams perhaps somewhat over-estimates the philosophy of men 
a little over forty, but perhaps a translator of Lucretius was 
bound to be more philosophical than other people. Atterbury 
himself was not tried in the same way, as he married when he was 
twenty-four. In 1687 “he had taken a wife—a young lady of 
considerable personal attractions [has Mr. Williams been in the 
habit of writing police reports ?], and a fortune of 7,000/. Miss 
Katherine Osborn,” he goes on, “ was believed to be a natural 
daughter of Sir Thomas Osborn, and had resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of the University.” Now is this Sir Thomas Osborn the 
famous Sir Thomas Osborn better known as Earl of Danby, 
Marquess of Carmarthen, and Duke of Leeds? If so, should not 
Mr. Williams have told us? And if he is some more obscure Sir 
Thomas Osborn, should not Mr. Williams have told us this also? 


One is a little amused (vol. i. p.63) to hear of the “ unassuming 
virtues” of Prince George of Denmark, but the following piece 
of chronology is more remarkable :— 

The royal sisters were specially charmed with him [Atterbury ] ; and after he 
had preached before the House of Commons in 1701—when he included in his 
masterly review of our Constitution in Church and State, his well merited 
eulogium on the Prince to whom the nation was indebted for its preserva- 
tion—though others were removed from the post of chaplain after Queen 
Mary’s death, he was retained. 


It is clear that Mr. Williams thinks that Queen Mary died at 
some time later than 1701. A few pages on we are startled by 
the mention of “Sir John Trevor, almost as intelligent a Master 
of the Rolls as Sir John Romilly.” Mr. Williams is clearly one 
of those who, in Lord Lindsay’s phrase, progress by antagonism. 
A book is commonly written before its preface ; so it seems that 
when Mr. Williams wrote his book, though he did not know that 
Lord Romilly was a peer, he at any rate knew his Christian name, 
but in getting backwards to his preface he got a step further still 
from the right thing, and had learned to confound Sir John and 
Sir Samuel. A page or two further on, after the passage which we 
last quoted, Mr. Williams, forgetting, alter the manner of loose and 
inaccurate writers, what he had himself just before written, talks 
of “the Master of the Rolls, Sir John Trevor,” as if he had never 
heard of him before. Now to be compared to Sir John Trevor is 
no great compliment for Lord Romilly, or for anybody else. Mr. 
Williams cautiously confines the comparison to the intelligence of 
Sir John ‘Trevor, and says nothing about his honesty. Perhaps Sir 
John got improved in this last respect by listening to Atterbury’s 
sermons. At any rate, we hope Mr. Williams will not attempt to 
do honour to any living Speaker of the House of Commons by 
likening him to Sir John Trevor. 


Mr. Williams, who is thus unlucky with Trevor, makes an equal 
hash with Sacheverell. He clearly has no notion that the famous 
Doctor was impeached by the ILouse of Commons and tried by the 
House of Lords. “ Dr. Sacheverell,” he tells us, “ was prosecuted, 
and forced to stand a public trial.” Presently we read, “ Sacheve- 
rell was condemned by the court that tried him.” If Mr. Williams 
knew by what court Sacheverell was tried, he has done himself great 
injustice in his manner of expressing himself. And yet he had 
just before spoken incidentally of Sacheverell “ appealing to the 
sense of justice of the Lords temporal and spiritual [the order is 
Mr. Williams’] whom he was addressing ;” and presently after he 
quotes Lord Ialifax’s “Seasonable Questions,” in which Sacheverell 
is distinctly spoken of as “ convicted by the High Court of Parlia- 
ment.” Meanwhile Mr. Williams tells us that “the Sacheverell 
fever had to be kept up, and the Doctor was now induced to make 
a journey into Wales that led to frantic demonstrations of devotion 
to the endangered Church in every town through which he 

assed.” Now, why should Sacheverell, in order to produce 

rantic demonstrations, have made so long a journey as into 

Waies? Mr. Williams leaves this unexplained. But Sacheverell 
had a very practical reason for his progress. He went to be 
inducted to a living to which an admirer had just presented him. 


These are fair specimens of the kind of writing of which we 
complain, in which, as we said, it is hard to say how much is 
ignorance, how much is mere incapacity for composition. But it 
is too bad to spoil the story of «Dearly Slovo Roger,” and to 


Swift at last contrived to obtain an acknowledgment of his merits from the 
Government, and was preferred to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, where the smallness of his congregation induced him to risk a well- 
known change in the service. 

Surely the “well-known change” took place in one of the coun- 
try churches which Swift held before he became Dean; and was 
not the faithful Roger his parish clerk ? 

And now for a few words about Atterbury himself. He de- 
serves a better biographer than Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams 
seems equally unable to deal with either the praiseworthy or the 
blameworthy portions of his character. Atterbury had many good 
and great qualities. No one can doubt his eloquence, his capacity 
for affairs, or his love of letters. He appears everywhere as ex- 
cellent and amiable in all private relations, and conscientious in 
the discharge of his ecclesiastical functions. His correspondence 
with his daughter and son-in-law during his exile is interesting 
and touching, and few scenes can be fancied more pathetic than 
his meeting with his dying daughter, barely in time to exchange 
their farewell greetings and to administer the rites of the Church. 
Some of his letters with regard to the disposal of ecclesiastical 
ego do him honour, especially his constant refusal to col- 

ate his brother to the Archdeaconry of his diocese. His long 
friendship with Pope is equally honourable to both parties. We 
may, if we please, condemn the proceeding which sentenced him 
to banishment and deprivation, not by any process of law, but by 
a special legislative act. Bills of pains an — call for some 
special justification only one degree less loudly than bills of attain- 
der. But Mr. Williams has really no right to talk of the Govern- 
ment of George and Walpole as a “ tyranny more brutal than that of 
the Stuarts.” Any one of the four Stuart Kings would have thought 
it a rather mild sentence which stopped at banishment and loss of 
ecclesiastical preferment, and spared life, limb, and private property. 
And the conduct of Atterbury after his banishment is the truest 
justification of his banishment. He at once became a confidant 
and minister of the Pretender, and did not scruple to share in the 
basest of all intrigues—intrigues for the invasion of England by a 
foreign force. The Jacobites—or, as Mr. Williams sometimes amus- 
ingly calls them, the Jacobins—were ready to ransack Europe for 
any one, Frenchman, Spaniard, Swede, or Russian, who gave them 
the least hope of helping to restore the Stuarts by an invading 
force. Now for rebellion against this or that government a great 
deal often may be said, but nothing can be said for conduct like 
this, direct treason against one’s country. Mr. Williams tries in 
vain to palliate the conduct of Atterbury 7 enlarging on the 
demerits cf Walpole and George the First. Now really this line 
of argument is utterly off the point, and, after all, though George 
the First was certainly not a King to call forth any very fervent 
loyalty, he was at any rate quite as good as James the Third. 
Atterbury in short soon found out what a poor creature it was for 
whom he had sacrificed itself, and the latest period of his life, when 
his correspondence becomes almost wholly domestic, is a bright con- 
trast to the days when he was the centre of plots which disturbed 
the whole of Europe. Mr. Williams says:— 

The grossest misrepresentations have been publishcd of Bishop Atterbury’s 

motives in embracing the cause of the son of James II.; there is very little 
doubt, however, that it was the necessary result of his position. By every 
consistent promoter of High Church principles James III. must have been 
regarded as his legitimate monarch, It had been found impossible to recon- 
cile a large number of excellent clergymen of the Church of England to a 
departure from the recognised law of hereditary succession in favour of 
William and Mary, notwithstanding the evidence James II. had afforded 
them of his intention to subvert the Establishment. The son of James had 
given the strongest assurances of his respect for their faith, and they could 
not deny his claim to the throne of his ancestors. 
It ishard to say what “ High Chureh principles” are, but nothing 
is more certain than that the doctrine of an hereditary right to the 
Crown, transcending the power of Parliament to dispose of the 
Crown, would, in the days of Elizabeth, have been looked on as 
treasonable. In fact the whole doctrine was got up for the con- 
venience of the Stuart dynasty, a dynasty which might represent 
William and Cerdic and Brute himself, but which, reigning in the 
teeth of an Act of Parliament, might, far more truly than any 
dynasty before or since, be called a dynasty of usurpers. Mr. 
Williams’ Jacobitism is a thing quite out of date, a thing peculiar 
to a single age, which would have seemed as unintelligible in 
earlier times as it does now. And after all, Mr. Williams’ 
Jacobitism is of a very odd kind, for he tells us, seemingly with- 
out a sneer, that the death of William the Third was no less 
“ edifying” than his life. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS OF ENGLAND,* 


HERL is a great pleasure in occasionally realizing the poetical 
aspiration of ‘seeing ourselves as others see us.” However 
much modesty they may affect, most men thoroughly enjoy 
having their photographs taken, and there are few who are alto- 
gether above the weakness of gazing affectionately at a looking- 
glass. The truth hoids good of nations as of individuals, and 
thus the volume of literary “ photographs ” before us endeavours to 
gratify what is at least a natural taste. Its author, Mr. Fiske, 
speaks with due modesty of his performance, and anticipates the 
possible criticism that his book is painfully incomplete. The criti- 
cism would surely be unreasonable, for no one can expect a complete 


translate it to Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. This is what we presume 


95 Photographs. By an American, London: Tinsley Brothers 
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picture of England in fifteen short magazine articles. He seems to 
claim a hearing, however, on two grounds—first, on the very 
reasonable ground tat he has written in a spirit at once frank and 
friendly—a claim which we are very happy to admit; secondly, 
on the much less reasonable ground that th book is dedicated to 
Mr. Charles Dickens, and “has been thought not unworthy of 
the editorial supervision of Mr. Edmund Yates.” This, he says, 

ves that his “ observations have included some of the best repre- 
sentatives of English character.” In a prefacea man may be pardoned 
for speaking after the manner of prefaces. In colder blood Mr. 
Fiske would probably admit that a good deal of trash has in all 

bability been dedicated to so distinguished a man as Mr. 
Dickens, for much of which he would be sorry to answer; and 
we fear that Mr. Yates’s editorial labours have frequently been 
exerted upon matter which is certainly not worth publishing twice. 

Coming to the substance of Mr. Fiske’s descriptions, we may at 
once say that he has very fairly hit the mark at which he aimed. 
It was not a very ambitious mark ; he has not sought to be a poli- 
tical and social philosopher, to predict the future of the British 
constitution, to sum up the statistics of English commerce, or to 
appreciate the schools of thought represented in our literature. He 
has equally avoided the sin which most easily besets travellers 
from the two countries—that of ludicrous exaggeration of their 
—— To judge from most books of a similar kind, the 

nglish or American traveller expects to find his cousins to 
be, not men, but grotesque monsters, differing in everything 
but external form from the normal type of humanity. Mr. Fiske 
has simply moved about with his eyes open, chiefly it would 
seem in London, and describes men and manners in a lively 
style, and with a general accuracy which speaks well for his 
powers of observation. It is true that he seems to have come 
with some of the old prejudices about him. He could not 
but think it rather odd that English lords walked about in the 
ordinary dress of the period, instead of being covered with gold 
lace, and girt with diamond-hilted swords. The lord has not 
even got a ribbon in his button-hole, as Mr. Fiske declares; and 
“a real republican feels almost injured or defrauded when he 
sees men of rank in ordinary attire.” However, it is suggested 
that the said republicans may find consolation by attending at 
some public dinner where noblemen wear their stars and collars, or 
7 being presented at Court—a suggestion for which we fear that 

r. Reverdy Johnson will scarcely be grateful. On his first land- 
ing, indeed, Mr. Fiske was a good deal taken aback by the unex- 
pected civility of the islanders. One gentleman in a railway 
carriage offered him a light for his cigar, and another asked 
him for a newspaper. Nay, these Britons actually passed round 
whisky and sherry and water, got up a praca | conversation, 
and even indulged in some mild chaff directed at the foreigner. 
Now it is an article of faith with Americans that in England no 
stranger ever addresses another; whereas, says Mr. Fiske, “all 
Americans talk with their fellow-travellers.” We may mention 
for Mr. Fiske’s benetit that we have heard precisely the opposite 
remark. ‘Those who have travelled in the American cars are 
generally struck by the want of conversation there, as compared 
with those in England—a fact, if it be a fact, which may be partly 
explained by their construction. As the seats only admit two, 
with not too much room, it is obviously more difficult to produce 
anything like conversation. In face, however, of the conflict of 
testimony which obscures this point, we will not venture into a 
dissertation upon the causes of so doubtful a phenomenon, 

Mr. Fiske’s remarks bear for the most part upon certain obvious 
external differences between the two countries. He describes 
steamboats, railways, hotels, cabs, theatres, and so on, and com- 
pares them with those of his native land. Tis criticisms are, on 
the whole, such as we may willingly admit. They are to a great 
extent illustrations of one prominent distinction between an old 
and a new country, which must strike every traveller. The 
abundance of labour in the one contrasts with its scarcity in the 
other. America is celebrated for its labour-saving machines, and 
many of the social as well as of the material contrivances are 
simply due to the same necessity. Thus, to take a trivial example 
mentioned by Mr. Fiske, the English omnibus is provided with 
a conductor; in America the conductor is abolished as a luxury, 
and the driver discharges his functions, communicating with the 

engers through a hole in the roof. In an English hotel, says 

r. Fiske, you are bewildered with the quantity of servants; 
there are Fane or four young ladies in the office; as many 
in the bar; a dozen waiters round a joint of meat in the coffee- 
room; a score of porters round the luggage; and scullerymaids, 
housemaids, and chambermaids in amazing multitudes. An 
American house, built after the modern plan, is a vast machine 
for saving labour. They have hot and cold water and gas laid 
on to every floor; there is a bath to every room in the house ; 

ere are speaking-tubes to convey orders; there is a lift from 
cellar to attic; instead of lighting a fire in every room, which, 
after all, only warms one corner and requires infinite labour in car- 
Tying coals up and down stairs, there is a single furnace in the 
basement which warms the whole house with hot air, and can be 
turned on or off by simply moving a grating. There are refrigera- 
tors to preserve meat and provide a steady supply of distilled ice- 
water, and there is a machine for doing all the washing on the 
Premises, ‘Two servants can keep a good-sized house in order, and 
Many families are content with one. On the other hand, the ser- 
vants are far more intolerable than the worst of those who pro- 
voke an English housekeeper to appeal to the newspapers. ‘They 
are raw Irish girls, freshly exported, with notions of domestic 


which teach them to devote all their savings to the Fenians, 
or to the building of a new Roman Catholic church. Their 
new independence makes them insolent, and they are more dis- 

osed to order their mistress out of the kitchen than to treat 

er with decent respect. According to Mr. Fiske, English ser- 
vants at their worst are so much better than servants in America 
that “‘an American who prefers his comfort to democracy would 
do well to exchange countries for this reasonalone.” Every one 
who has witnessed the troubles of American ladies must feel the 
force of this lamentation ; but it is only one of innumerable ways 
in which society is modified by the same condition. In some cases, 
the struggle to save labour has resulted in ingenious contrivances 
which more than compensate the evils; in others, any contrivance 
fails to supply the want of labour. Mr. Fiske is puzzled to under- 
stand how Englishmen can possibly prefer European hotels to those 
of his own country. Itisnot wonderful, he says, that Englishmen 
should not take refuge in hotel life from the miseries of house- 
keeping, considering the extreme discomfort of English hotels. Yet 
there is one plain advantage in European hotels above those gigantic 
caravanserais which the Americans call by the same name. The 
service is far more abundant, if it is not better organized. An 
American hotel of the larger kind is a wonder of organization; the 
guests receive a certain amount of comfort, turned out with all the 
precision of a well-regulated machine ; but they are nothing more 
than the bit of raw material which is put in to be operated upon, 
They are known by numbers, like convicts. They receive none of 
that personal attention which makes a good old unsophisticated 
country inn bear some resemblance to a home. The English inn 
in its best form—rare enough, it is true—is the development of a 
comfortable house, whose proprietor has resolved to admit a few 
additional guests. The American inn is simply a huge factory, in 
which hospitality is manufactured like cloth, at so much per day 
or per y’ In London we have recently installed the American 
plan with very partial success, in hotels which are gigantic 
enough to lose the advantage of personal attention, and yet not 
organized with the American skill in saving unnecessary labour. 
We may add that London hotels suffer especially from the de- 
velopment of club life, which partly accounts for Mr. Fiske’s 
remark, that the stranger is apparently expected to pass the day 
abroad. 

Another illustration of the same state of things is to be found in 
the railway system. Mr. Fiske complains bitterly of our mode of 
transporting baggage. There is something very tempting about the 
American plan, which enables you simply to give a check to an 
official, and have your luggage jomemedied, without further trouble, 
to your hotel. The system is, in fact, absolutely necessary in a 
country where a railway porter is a rarity and a cab a mere engine 
for extortion. But in England, where we have an army of porters 
and a boundless supply of cabs, we at any rate have this advan- 
tage, that, after a good deal of scrambling, and at a certain risk 
of losing our portmanteaus, we do succeed in getting to our desti- 
nation with such luggage as we have saved in ten minutes, when 
an American would take half an hour, and have to wait two hours 
more before his trunks would follow him. With certain minor 
animadversions, which, we should say, Mr. Fiske mixes with very 
candid acknowledgments of our superiority in other points, we fully 
agree. Why, for example, is an English engine-driver always ex- 
posed to the weather, rain or fine, instead of sitting in a comfortable 
sheltered room like his American rival ? Why isan English steam- 
boat or ferry contrived so as to provide the maximum of discomfort 
below, and the minimum of shelter on deck? Why is an English 
theatre so arranged that, in case of fire, about nine-tenths of the 
audience would necessarily be burnt or crushed, whereas the 
largest theatres in New York can be comfortably emptied in four 
minutes? Why is it impossible to travel comfortably by night 
on any English, or, for that matter, on any European, railway ? 
Why are the streets of an English town made a scene in which 
a modest woman finds it unpleasant to go abroad after nightfall, 
when even New York, in most respects the worst-managed city 
in the world, is perfectly decent externally Why do English- 
men, above all other civilized beings, enjoy the privilege of beating 
their wives and jumping upon them with hobnailed boots? An 
English labourer who carried out his national custom in Milwaukie 
was summarily lynched by a dozen Irishwomen, says Mr. Fiske, 
who thumped him with mops and pokers till he promised never to 
beat his wife again. We are no friends to lynching as a general 
rule, but the precedent deserves attention. 

We ure getting into rather serious topics, upon which Mr. Fiske 
touches very shortly. We would only add, therefore, that we should 
not give a fair account of his work without adding that he does us 
for the most part as much justice as we could wish, that he is a 
hearty admirer of many of our customs, and that his chapter on 
England and America may be read with profit by all who wish 
for a plain statement of the difficulties which hinder a friendly 
feeling between the two countries, He has, of course, been 
guilty of one or two blunders, upon which Mr. Yates might 
advantageously have exercised his editorial skill, For example, 
he has a very exaggerated notion, in our opinion, of the strength 
of what he calls “ caste” prejudices in England, and especially of 
the supposed reluctance to receive a man into society because he 
is the son of a tradesman. And it is rather odd that any one who 
has even a speaking acquaintance with the English history of the 
last century and a half should fancy that Mr. Disraeli and Mr, 
Gladstone broke through routine by becoming Premiers without 
titles. Buta foreigner, even with Mr. Yates’s supervision, must 


economy derived from a miserable shanty, and with principles 


expect to make a few blunders. 
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LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM.* 


T is not a bad thing that the lives of men who have cut a 
prominent figure in the world should be surveyed from a more 
or less strictly local point of view ; that Cicero should be estimated 
from the standpoint of Arpinum. It is a great and unquestion- 
able gain to a politician to have a local side—to have neighbours, 
friends, acquaintances, who have known and watched him trom his 
youth upwards, who like to think of him as getting forward in the 
world, and who constitute for him a peculiar sort of public opinion 
which encourages, steadies, and warms him in its own way. ‘The 
home feeling is always a good element in a man of public renown, 
and those who saw most clearly that Mr. Gladstone was rushing to 
defeat in Lancashire perhaps felt some sympathy with the motives 
which he avowed for going there. A man born in the Tower 
Hamlets or Hackney might as well have been born in Sahara or 
Oregon for any of that regard or domestic sentiment which sur- 
rounds the growing eminence of a provincial, and which, if he has 
any good stu{f in him, ought to exert the most wholesome influ- 
ence upon his character. And it is not a bad thing for the pro- 
vincials who stay behind to have a personal motive for taking a 
keener interest than they would otherwise be likely to do in the 
affairs of State. It will always be the case, so long as human 
nature remains at all what it isat present, that people will be 
more stimulated by persons than by principles, by men than by 
causes; and it is highly advautageous in free governments that 
as many people as possible should care about public things. 
The more numerous the links that connect all who are far re- 
moved from the centre with central affairs the better. North- 
country people are usually the strongest in this sort of sentiment, 
and of North-country people the Cumbrians probably possess 
more of what may be called local patriotism than any other sec- 
tion of Englishmen. Perhaps we might go on to say that, of 
Cumbrians, Dr. Lonsdale is pre-cminently devoted to the culture 
of the genius of the county. His book on Curwen and Blamire 
was very interesting, even to those who have the misfortune not to 
be Cumbriaas nor to care specially about the Workington agricul- 
tural shows. It was a very graphic, entertaining, and instructive 
icture of social growth in an out-of-the-way region of the earth. 
"rom the same almost exclusively local side, Dr. Lonsdale has now 
given us an account of a man who was as much more conspicuous 
than Curwen in the larger field of affairs as Curwen was more 
conspicuous than Blamire. 

Sir James Graham was of genuine old Border stock, and his 
handsome form and high spirit may be counted among the illus- 
trations, in the face of a thousand the other way, of the doctrine 
that, afterall, it is old blood that tells. Nothing very remarkable 
happened to him in his youth, and his first entry into political 
life came to nothing. In 1818, ata cost of six thousand pounds, 
he got himself returned by a narrow majority of fourteen for Hull ; 
he made no impression on the House ; left Hull, went to St. Ives, 
and was quickly driven to ask for the Chiltern Hundreds by a 

etition which he had not money enough to contest. He was 
just under thirty at this time, and his withdrawal to agriculture 
on his father’s estate seemed to justify a prophecy which some- 
body had made in the House on the occasion of a weak speech of his 
against Government at the time of the Six Acts, * Well, there’s an 
end of Graham.” But Graham had that kind of stuff in him which 
does not so sooncometoanend. For five years he worked hard on 
the Netherby land, and we may here learn the useful lesson which 
our publicists too characteristically forget, that marked and wide- 
spreading improvement must usually be initiated by some one 
man, andnot be expected merely from the spontaneousactivity of the 
sense of their own needs or advantages in the many. He was youn 
too, as initiators are so commonly and naturally proud to be, an 
his energy succeeded in introducing improvements about which 
those whu have come after can only wonder—as happens with re- 
ference to all improvements that have established themselves—how 
the world got on without them. Tile-draining, roads instead of 
quagmires, good stock, good farming, good homesteads, all these were 
new to Netherby five-and-forty years ago. The only fault which his 
neighbours could find with the Knight of Netherby was that he was 
reserved and averse to the practice of hospitality—a defect of grave 
weight in the Border country. But perhaps they agreed by-and-by 
that he was better employed in studying economics and finance, 
and in preparing himself by general cultivation for the Parliamen- 
tary field. Dr. Lonsdale points out how much service was rendered 
to Sir James Graham by a neighbouring yeoman, named Rooke, 
whose views on corn and the currency were those which now find 
most general acceptance. The yeoman seemed to have reached 
free-trade conclusions by something like mother-wit, and it is 
highly suggestive of unspeakable things, as Mr. Carlyle would 
say, that truths which were hidden from the wise of the earth, 
even from Peel at that time, revealed themselves to simple men 
who had the stupendous advantage of looking straight at the eco- 
nomic facts without considerations of party or Parliamentary policy. 
In 1846, when the Corn-laws were repealed by a movement 
in which Graham was the able lieutenant of Peel, the Knight of 
Netherby wrote to his yeoman counsellor—“ The necessity of no 
longer treating the trade in corn as an exception to general 
principles was obvious to you long before it had forced it- 
self on my convictions ; I give you full credit for your foresight.” 
The present biographer, in his zeal for the honour of the county, 
is gravely vexed with his hero for not embracing Rooke’s opinions 


* The Worthies of Cumberland: The Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
Bart. of Netherty. By Wenry Lonsdale, M.D, London; Routledge. 1368. 


earlier, and so snatching for himself and Cumberland the glory 
which eventually went to the Sussex Cobden and the Lancashire 
Peel. 

Toa generation which knew Sir James Graham orly asa Tory and 
at last as a Peelite, it is startling to find him suspected in 1830 of 
being a revolutionist, and taking part at banquets where his own 
brother-in-law could propose—it was just after the Three Days of 
July—as a toast, “ May the heads of Don Miguel, King Ferdinand, 
and Charles Capet be severed from their bodies, and rolled in 
the dust, and the more speedily the better.” That a baronet of 
the old stock should indulge in sentiments so pronounced as this, 
may show that there may be even in the stout Cumbrian gentle- 
man an element of sans-culottism. Perhaps, however, the germ 
was warmed into life rather by natural heat of blood than by 
any deliberate purpose; and it is not impossible, moreover, 
that a Lawson and a Graham, while drinking sanguinary 
toasts to the destruction of the foreign Bourbons, were think- 
ing a little of the Bourbons of Cumberland, the mighty Low- 
thers. It is probably diflicult for us who have flourished in 
days since the first Reform of tie House of Commons to appre- 
ciate the diflerence in political tone which that measure brought 
about. Before then, there had been no such thing as a peaceful, 
orderly, and lawful revolution, and people had some reason, there- 
fore, for believing that violent solutions were the only solutions 
possible, when the problem was the transference of power. The 
Reform Biil, and all the circumstances of its enactment, proved 
that our institutions, unlike those of other countries, could 
better bent than broken, and in consequence the temper of men 
turned to bend rather then to break them, Sir James Graham was 
a vehement Reformer. In 1830 he had brought forward a motion 
for the reduction of official salaries, and exposed what Burke 
would have called the shameful parts of the Civil List—its plu- 
ralities, sinecures, and jobbed pensions. But he found that no 
administrative reform could be efiected without organic change, 
as other men had found before him. Cumberland was strongly 
of the same way of thinking. The election of 1831, says Dr. 
Lonsdale, “was so grandly enthusiastic in every way, that its 
record constitutes an historical chapter of which Cumberland may 
well be proud.” The Lowthers were thoroughly beaten, and 
Graham was returned for the division at the head of the poll. In 
the Grey Ministry he presided over the Admiralty until the Irish 
question, which had all along been the danger of this, as of most 
other Governments, came irresistibly to the front, and Graham, 
along with the present Lord Derby, seceded. Perhaps by a not 
unnatural reaction, perhaps from a certain craftiness to which he 
was nota stranger, he had no sooner got the legislative machine 
reformed than he felt or feigned dire alarm lest the reform in the 
machine should lead to change in the work done. It is not impos- 
sible that in our own days we may see something similar, and that 
some of those who have been most eager for a Reformed Parliament 
may show themselves not eager at all for reformed legislation. 
At all events, Sir James Graham now went in for caution, and he 
drew the line at the Irish Temporalities; to touch them was to 
pass from Leform to Revolution, ‘Tie Cumbrians were not quite 
satisfied with his secession; then, as now, the man who fails his 
party is unbeloved of his constituency. Lut things grew worse. 
The Whigs drew nearer to O’Connell, and O’Connell was Graham’s 
chief aversion, both personally and as the representative of a policy. 
The Knight of Netherby went over to the camp of Peel and 
Lyndhurst, and the remonstrances of East Cumberland went up to 
Tleaven. ‘The canvass at the next election was most discouraging. 
The very laws of nature seemed suspended, for the man who had 
been the Whig champion in 1830 was backed by the terrible 
Lowthers in 1837. He went to canvass a yeoman, and meeting 
the mother in the lobby, said, with the factitious gaiety usual in 
candidates at election time, “ You see, Mrs. Twentyman, I walk 
in with the same freedom as in days gone by.” “ Ay,” was the 
chilling reply, “but ye’re sair altered since then; we hardly ken what 
ye are now.” Sir James afterwards spoke of this as one of the most 
disagreeable rebuffs he ever experienced, for the dame had been 
kind to him, even in remote schoolboy days. Some emissary of a 
religious society had painted up in huge characters near the entrance 
of Carlisle, “ Flee from the wrath to come.” A Blue wag painted 
up before it these warning words, “ O, Netherby apostate ;” and the 
warning came true—the wrath of the Blues overtook their former 
chief, and not even the fifty-three electors of the name of Graham 
who came to vote for the head of their house could save him from 
being at the bottom of the poll. He was not the kind of man to 
bear defeat with good humour, and at a Tory dinner shortly after 
the election he widened the gulf by his biting assaults on old allies, 
local and other; Brougham, “the boaster daily correspondent 
of royalty,” being treated with particular severity. Dr. Lonsdale, 
though no Tory, declares that we cannot fail to see in the ostracism 
of Graham “a modern instance of the Roman treatment of an 
English Coriolanus.” We may be quite sure that’ Graham was 
about the last man in the world to play Coriolanus willingly. For 
ten years he was an exile from the good-will of his county, and 
for some part of the time, at any rate, he was scarcely less un- 
popular in the country at large. He was Home Secretary in 
Peel’s Tory Ministry, and his part in the proceedings against 


O'Connell, his harsh expressions about Ireland, and, above all, 

the famous letter-opening business in 1844, surrounded his 

nan.e with sinister associations. However, all this blew over in 

time, and in spite of the offence which he gave in 1850 by re- 

fusing to take part in any proceedings about the “ Papal Aggres- 
he was at length, in 1852, after long estrangement, 
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back to local favour, and returned for Carlisle. On the Chinese 
question, in 1857, he voted against Lord Palmerston, and Carlisle 
approved of his vote; and he was returned a third time after Lord 
rby’s Dissolution in 1859. In 1861 he died. It can hardly be 
said that at any time, even when he was most popular, he at- 
tracted much enthusiasm among his neighbours. The reserve of 
which they had complained when he was young did not lessen as 
years, responsibilities, and official dignity grew upon him. He 
appeared cold and distant to men of the middle ranks, Dr. 
Lonsdale says, “‘ and more lukewarm than cordial to those of his 
own walk; he seldom unbent himself, except to his Parliamentary 
equals, and rarely looked ‘ at home’ in the yeomanry circle, where 
he might have won golden opinions so readily.” His manner was 
not held to be pleasant; “the gloved finger, held out as if by com- 
pulsion, felt like a cold touch to a person counting on the manly 
p and hearty response to his own shake of the fist.” The 
Goatees did not think him thorough; and Cumbrians, as their 
lover here says, “above all things like naturalness and openness of 
disposition. 
he executor in whose hands the Graham papers remain is of 
opinion, in which he is probably quite justified, that the time has 
not yet come for giving them to the public; and therefore Dr. 
Lonsdale has not been able to tell us anything that was before pri- 
vate or unknown, and in point of larger political interest he has not 
equalled Mr. Torrens’s biography. But his book will be delightful 
to Cumbrians, provided they are not under “the cloven foot of 
the Lowthers,” to use his own rather strong expression, and to 
the rest of the world it will seem lively enough. It gives us a 
curious picture of the sturdiness with which a yeoman population 
know how to cling to their opinions, and of the keen and unsophis- 
ticated sense with which they keep an eye on their representatives. 
The only thing to be said against them is that perhaps they are, 
or at any rate were in Sir James Graham’s case, disposed to re- 
spect the independence of their chief rather less than they value 
their own. ‘There are many reasons for thinking that town popu- 
lations are less ready to resent divergencies from party than a 
constituency largely made up of yeomen; but the difference pro- 
bably cuts both ways, and is only partly creditable to the towns. 


SAINT CLEMENT DANES.* 
_— parish of St. Clement Danes may be said at the present 
moment to be passing through the throes of a metamorphosis 
of a most extreme and almost exhaustive kind. On no district of 
London has the hand of improvement laid a firmer or more 
revolutionary grasp. It would seem as though everything that 
meets the eye—church, burial-yard, parish institutions, official and 
rivate dwelling places alike—were, to use an expressive American- 
ism, being “improved off” the face of creation. The clearance 
actually effected for the site thus far assigned for the projected 
Law Courts disposes at once of a full quarter of the area of the 
entire parish. Another quarter at least—including the church of 
St. Clement’s, and the narrow slums of Holywell and Wych 
Streets—will disappear under the inevitable enlargement which this 
site, if finally adopted, must undergo, together with the necessary 
approaches and thoroughfares. On the other hand, should the 
scheme for transferring the new building bodily, or for the 
major part, to the Thames Embankment be carried into effect, 
the first step would be to cart away every stick and stone now 
remaining above the soil of St. Clement’s to the south of the 
Strand—more than another quarter of the now existing parish. 
Two outlying and isolated fragments of St. Clement’s exist, we 
believe—one comprising the site of the Lyceum Theatre, the 
other occupied by certain narrow streets and culs-de-sac between 
the precincts of the Savoy and Cecil Street. These detached 
blocks will in all probability be ere long all of “St. Clement 
Danes past and present,” that will meet the eye of posterity. 
No great loss will, we are bound to say, be inflicted by this 
clearance upon the interests of art or of architectural association. 
Few regions of the metropolis are less conspicuous for the absence 
of monuments or edifices which visibly uphold the dignity or 
constitute the beauty of any site. The parish church, despite the 
prestige which the name of Wren may attach to so mean and 
meagre an architectural pile, will leave scarcely a regret at its 
inevitable demolition. The three lesser Inns of Chancery— 
Clement’s Inn, Dane’s Inn, and New Inn—have little of anti- 
quarian or architectural interest about them, and Clare Market with 
its appendages, reeking with the blood and offal of centuries of 
hecatombs of slain beasts, will fall a welcome sacrifice at the altar 
of Hygiea. All that we expect or hope to see towering above the 
flood of destruction are the two solid and noble bulwarks of 
health and science—the College of Surgeons, and the Hospital of 
King’s College. 

n, however, and unsightly as the parish of St. Clement's 
in its outward and visible aspect may be thought, there are 
memories and associations connected with it which we would 
not willingly see thrown carelessly into the same limbo of 
oblivion as its more material belongings and characteristics. 
We are glad to find that the sense of its approaching demoli- 
tion has brought forward a loyal and painstaking parishioner 
to rescue from forgetfulness the more prominent matters of 
interest which attach to it. St. Clement's, Mr. Diprose pleads 
with not less truth than warmth, is no mean parish. “ In it have 

* Some Account of the Parish of Saint Clement Danes ( Westminster), 


Past and Present, compiled from various Sources. By John Diprose 
London: Diprose & 1868. 


been enacted some of the most noteworthy events in the history 
of our country; in it many great and worthy men as authors, 
actors, statesmen, or lawyers, have been born, flourished, and 
died. On the other hand, time has unravelled in the parish many 
a plot against the throne and the people, and it is not a little 
curious to find that on this very spot which has been the scene of 
many a crime and deed of infamy will be erected one of the most 
magnificent buildings ever dedicated to the great cause of justice.” 
With so many links of interest binding in one the past fortunes 
and future destinies of the parish, we should have seen with 
regret its memorials scattered to the winds for want of a vates 
sacer to collect or chronicle them. Imperfect as Mr. Diprose’s 
volume is in many respects, it fulfils the task of putting together 
a sufficiently copious mass of particulars to justify him in styling 
it “one of the most remarkable parishes in the metropolis.” He 
is right in not presuming to offer it to the world as a History 
in the full cr proper sense of the word. It is neither ample nor 
critical enough in point of matter, while nothing can be more loose 
and unmethodical than the way in which the coutents are jum- 
bled together. It is only towards the middle of the volume, after 
floundering through divers desultory notices of the new Law 
Courts, as well as of the existing Inns of Court—not one of which, 
by the way, lies within the boundaries of the parish—with broken 
scraps of antiquarian gossip of all ages, that we find the author 
seriously set to work with his “ historical sketch of St. Clement 
Danes.” We are treated to a full churchwarden’s account of the 
charities, ancient and modern, with which this parish teems be- 
yond perhaps any other in London. The compiler would have 
thrown additional light upon the past, and pointed a moral 
most appropriate to the present time, had he traced the results of 
this damnosa hereditas of parochial endowment in the growth and 
successive deterioration of that congeries of rookeries, slums, and 
haunts of vice which these lavish ineentives to improvidence and 
idleness have entailed upon St. Clement’s. The formal part of 
his book, too, begins with a blunder of the most portentous 
kind, which is the more superfluous in that the next 
supplies him with the materials for correcting it. Accounting for 
the fact that the parish has an anchor for its crest, “ it is thought,” 
he says, “by antiquarians, to have its origin with the Danish 
people, the early settlers in this locality, who coming from abroad, 
and > a seafaring race, must have cast anchor in the 
Thames, perha opposite the very Strand itself; and what so 
emblematical of a foreigner who invaded our island, and landed 
from a ship, as an anchor?” A still more idiotic conjecture has 
occurred to him, that, “ the Strand being the shore of a river, very 
ossibly the anchor was first suggested through that circumstance. ’ 
Had he the slightest antiquarian knowledge, or had he even con- 
strued the ges he proceeds to quote in a lame and second- 
hand style from the Acta Sanctorum, he would have recognised 
in the anchor the common and inseparable emblem of St. Clement; 
that saint—the fourth Pope, according to the ordinary calcula- 
tion, from St. Peter—having suffered martyrdom under ‘Trajan, 
by being cast into the sea with an anchor tied to his neck. In 
e true spirit of bookmaking, he must needs cap his own ori- 
ginal absurdity with a lot of the most heterogeneous twaddle 
in the shape of a note :—“ Anchors are of ancient use, and the in- 
vention belongs to the Tuscans.—Pliny. The second tooth or 
fluke was added by Anacharsis the Scythian (592 B.c.).—Strabo. 
Anchors were first forged in England 4.D. §78. ‘Those of a first- 
rate ship of war (four) will weigh 99 cwt. each, costing 450/.— 
Phillips. The Admiralty anchor was introduced about 1841. 
Improved anchors were made 1831, 1846, 1848, 1853.—Haydn.” 
he primary connexion of this quarter with the Danesis, fixed by 
Fleetwood, writing to Lord Burghiey, an inhabitant of St. Clement's 
at the date 886, when those Danes who had married Englishwomen, 
being exempted from the decree of Alfred which drove the Danes 
at large from the country, were compelled to settle between 
Westminster and Ludgate. Here they built what he calls “a 
synagogue,” which was known as ecclesia Sancti Clementis Dano- 
rum. There the body of Canute’s son and successor Harold 
Harefoot was twice interred, and there the Danes in their ex- 
tremity found a sanctuary and a burial-place. There is no need 
of Pennant’s suggestion that the parish received its name “ from 
the massacre of certain Danes who had taken refuge there.” 
The residence of Danes within the limits of the City is certified 
by the dedication of churches to two of their native kings—Saint 
Olaf and St. Magnus. Mr. Diprose has not traced with any 
amount of pains the annals of his parish in the times immediately 
following the expulsion of the Danes. His nearest record, which 
he may have gathered from an author as commonly known as 
Newcourt, is that Henry II. gave the church to the neighbour- 
ing Knights Templars, on the dissolution of which order, he 
might have added, it passed to the pony rae of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Warwick. Inthe year 17 Ed IL. the Bishop of 
Exeter, through an exchange of lands, became patron. Be: 
same process the benefice passed, 1 Kdward VL, to the e of 
Somerset, and, on his attainder, reverted to the Crown. By 
Queen Elizabeth it was given to the Marquis of Exeter, in whose 
successors the patronage still remains vested. In the Rolls Office 
Certificates of the Commissioners of the delivery of church 
collected from the churches in the City of Westminster under 
Edward VL, “ the parish of St. Clement Danes without the bar of 
the New Temple ” is named, but a record made of “ no specialities.” 
In a record touching chantries in the same office (temp. Hen. VIII. 


and Edw. VI.), mention is made of “tenements ” given by a 
Bowle to “Guide a preste” called the “chapleyne of 
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fraternity.” The old church of St. Clement’s escaped the great 
fire, but, becoming ruinous, was rebuilt in 1680 by Edward 
Pierce, who lived in Surrey Street, under the superintendence 
of Wren, who from this would not appear primarily responsible 
for the poverty of the design. We are told, however, by Hatton 
(1708), that a stone in the new church stated “ that Sir Christopher 
Wren freely and generously bestowed his great care and skill 
towards the contriving and building of the present church.” Mr. 
Diprose’s pages contain many curious notices of memorable per- 
sonages and events in connexion with both church and parish. 
He might as well have given us from the parish books, which 
are in good preservation, a list of rectors, at least for the last 
three centuries. Among them would have been found Henry 
Shelford, Dean of Hereford, Roger Sandyford, principal of 
Broadgates Hall, and John Layfield, Fellow of Chelsea College, 
translators of the Bible. Bates, a favourite Caroline preacher, and 
Hascard, Dean of Windsor (1700), at difierent times held the 
living, as well as Dr. James Fitzjames, Dean of Wells (1534). 
To the list of illustrious dead interred within the walls of the old 
church might have been added the names of Bishops Arundel 
and Booth of Exeter. On August 28, 1557, Machyn inserts in his 
diary, “a herse for the duchess of Norfolk was set up in 
the church,” and in October of the same year “ the countess 
of Arundel died at Bath Place.” From the same well-known 
diary it would have been worth quoting a curious account, 
June 14, 1555, of the “ procession of St. Clement parish, set forth 
with a great many stremers and banners, aud the whites (waits) 
of London, with crosses. In the myds of the crosses was the 
Spaneards crosse of the Savoy. And yt was rond like to the hangys 
over the sacrament of cremeson velvet, imbroidered; and after 
clerkes and prestes in ryche copes synging Salve festa dics, and tol- 
lowyng all the Inns of the Court ther and after all the paryshe 
with whyte rods in ther hayds a gret nomber.” A similar pro- 
cession “ unto Powlles,” including “ a iijxx. copes and prestes and 
clarkes,” was seen by him “the viii. day of Juinj 1557.” A whole 
chapter is devoted by Mr. Diprose to Dr. Johnson, one of the 
greatest parishioners, ‘who might regularly be seen entering 
the church as the bells of St. Clement’s were heard invitingly 
ringing.” We are glad to see some pains taken to look through 
the indices of the Calendars of State Papers, which have supplied 
many desultory bits of history relating to St. Clement's. 

by far the best portion of Mr. Diprose’s book is the topographical, 
in which he follows up one by one the streets, courts, and purlieus 
of the district, and has something to say in connexion with each by 
turns. There is so much really good matter in these chapters that 
we should like to see the book put through another edition, in 
which the omissions might be supplied, the arrangement rectified, 
illustrations of a better class introduced, and the numerous errors 
of the press corrected. Though the first aspect of the volume 
is neat and pleasing to the eye, misprints abound to a degree 
peculiarly scandalous in the case of a writer who makes a whoily 
needless parade of his connexion with a trading typographical firm. 
Misprints such as “ Forregiano,” for the name of the famous 
sculptor; “Tsedora,” for Rymer’s great work; “ececlesia,” and 
“ Hierosolinitatis ” are, within a few pages of each other, utterly 
beyond excuse. “Invenizan viam aut faciam” is surpassed, as 
ea a mere printer's slip, by the more deliberate grauunatical 
lunder of the translation, 

By ail the powers that in me lay, 
1 will find or make a way. 

What makes these instances of carelessness or ignorance worse 
is the fact of there not lacking indications of a purpose to 
make this book a kind of advertising medium. To what other 
end are we shown a drawing of St. Clement’s Lane, now numbered 
with things that were, in which the object that most conspicuously 
strikes the eye is the trade premises of “ Diprose & Bateman, 
printers”? Good wine needs no bush. .And good writing and 
printing, we may rest equally assured, will be more certain than 
any tricks of trade to bring home to author or publisher the 
proper fruits of literary toil. 


RITCHIE’S BRITISH SENATORS.* 

E notice this book, not because it is of much value or in- 

terest, but because it is, as they say, a representative or 
typical one. What it represents is what used to be called Grub 
Street, but what is now better known as the literary gent. Mr. 
Ritchie we conceive to belong to, and not unfavourably to repre- 
sent, that class, a numerous and sometimes mischievous one, who, 
unlike Wordsworth, 

Much and oft delight 
In merely personal talk. 
Sometimes this personage calls himself a F¥dneur, and sketches 
his Club-fellows ; sometimes he figures as a London Correspondent 
to some provincial newspaper, and, with a business eye to his 
gossip getting reproduced in a London journal, and always for a 
purpose not unfrequently subsidized, gets a rumour or a scandal 
or an invention or a piece of gossip, malevolent or not, fioated. 
These sketchers in society and purveyors of gobemoucherie have a 
fearful and wonderful repertory of facts, which may well be, con- 
sidering that they have their own rich inventive powers and the 
vast expanses of imagination to draw upon, without the slightest 
sense of responsibility. 
All men and things they know, themselves unknown, 
And publish every name except their own. 


* British Senators; or, Political Sketches, Past and Present. by J. 
Ewing Ritchie. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1863. 


Strictly speaking, they can never be convicted of an untruth, 
They may safely say “ It is said,” for have they not themselves 
said it? and “ It is rumoured,” which is undeniable, for the in- 
ventor of the rumour may with truth testify to its existence, 
These are the omniscient and omnipresent persons who give us the 
details of the Queen’s conversation with Mr. Bright, who can tell 
you who wrote what in every review and newspaper, and are 
quite familiar not only with the earnings and income of their 
literary friends—the purveyors of magazine padding—but with the 
salaries of Edinburgh Reviewers, and the protits of Mr. Tennyson, 
No doubt the creature is no modern innovation. The Tow: and 
Country Magazine of a century ago, the Satirist of our fathers’ 
days, Kdmund Curil’s famous hands, the writers in the Szarier 
and the Scowge immortalized by Goldsmith, and the gossippers of 
Button’s and Will’s, are the legitimate ancestors of the London 
Correspondents — the key-hole and trou-Judas journalists, the 
Loungers at the Clubs, the Owls, Vampires, and Ghouls, and 
the Jim Crow Vultures who do the scavengers’ work of what they 
call literature ; and cart away the olial and fecuient drainage of 
London society, only to disperse it through many a secret pipe 
over the country fallows. 

Mr. Ewing Litchie, though we cannot acquit him of belonging 
to this class, is not to be charged with malevolence or mischief, 
His fault is that he publishes a book full of small personal details 
and mere gossip which nobody ought to care about, but which 
such books encourage a silly if not vicious curiosity about. He 
has, it seems, at various times composed personal “ sketches ” of 
Parliament men; and we suppose has published them in many 
newspapers. And now he has collected thei, with additions; and if 
with corrections, he has left himself plenty of blunders to correct, 
Mr. Ritchie frankly enough announces his plan; his “book is 
not intended for clever critics, but for country people who like to 
know a little about members of Parliament.” ‘This is candid; his 
book is what he describes it; beneath or beyond criticism, clever 
or otherwise, and suited for the Little Peddlington market, it 
certainly argues an exact acquaintance of the writer with pro- 
vincial tastes. At least we suppose so; though we have not 
found country people at all less intelligent, or with worse taste, or 
with a lower sense of what is becoming, than London people, 
especially London people of the literary profession. And we 
set it down as a somewhat indirect reflection on country people 
generally to assume that they can either be amused or instructed 
by the intellectual food provided for them by Mr. Ltitchie, 
or the like of Mr. Ritchie. But let that pass. Lf country readers 
want to know the colour of Mr. Disraeli’s hair or Mr. Gladstone's 
waistcoat—we beg pardon, of “ the distinguished, let us add the 
ialented, individual who fills the situation of the First Lord of the 
Treasury” —Dicky Gossip, Dicky Gossip is the man. Here they 
will learn—and much may they be editied—that the proccedings of 
the House of Commons are inaugurated by prayer, and, * that oper- 
ation over,” strangers are admitted into “an elegant and spacious 
chamber’; that Mr. Disraeli has “a pale Hebrew tace,” with “a 
power of individuality which makes you hate the object of his hate”; 
that Lord Stanley has “an impediment in his speech,” and “ not very 
long since” read a speech in the House of Commons ; moreover, that 
he is “ much more plainly dressed than the great exponent “—by 
which may be meant expositor—* of the Asiatic,” commonly called 
the Asian, ‘‘ mystery, and by no means so elaboraiely neat as the 
worthy member for Droitwich ;” which worthy member for Droit- 
wich, we are further informed, is “of the middle size, with a pale 
face and rather hooked nose,” while his “dress gives indications 
of correctness and finish rather than of greatness or genius.” 

Here Mr. Ritchie is nearly original. He has heard of Sartor 
Resartus, and perhaps has a dim notion that “ habits” is an ame 
biguous word, and that it has been said that there is some subtle 
connexion between the clothes and the mind. Sir John Paking- 
ton’s coat and waistcoat do not give indications of genius. We 
know that Brummell’s did. Mr. Ritchie takes the tailor’s view of 
man. Mr. Disraeli’s is “an elaborately dressed form,” hence his 
“ power of individuality,” whatever that may be. From Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “plain dress and fluent delivery you might almost mistake 
him for a clergyman ”’-—a conclusion which has suggested itself 
to other people, not from Mr, Gladstone’s dull coat, but trom his 
dull homiletics on “ Ecce Homo” in Good Words. Mr. Lowe is 
“a plain man, dressed in black” ; and here again the Ritchie theory 
of the identity of clothing corporeal and inteilectual would suggest 
the parsonic mind. Lut it breaks down. , Mr. Gladstone’s plain 
dress is only the outward and visible expression ef common honesty 
and singleness of mind. Mr. Lowe’s dress, equally plain and equally 
subfusk, suggests ‘‘ disappointed ambition or party spleen.” Mr. 
Stansfeld is ** guilty of the Dundreary atiectation of wearing his 
hair parted in the middle, but he is now always neatly dressed.” 
Mr. Layard’s beard, we regret to find, is becoming grey, and Mr. 

titchie is astonished to find that the member for Southwark does 
not attend St. Stephen’s in an Eastern dress—we mean “ Oriental 
costume.” 

Next to senatorial clothes, Mr. Ritchie is most communicative 
on senatorial hair. Mr. Cardwell’s hair “is undeniably red,” but 
his temper is much cooler than what Mr. Ritchie would call his 
chevelure. Lord Lytton seems to sufier under an undescribed 
form of trichosis; for we are informed that “all the flesh on his 
face seems to have run into hair,” an affection which the great 
novelist shares in common with a rat-catcher’s dog. ‘The late Mr. 
Johnson Fox had “ the shortest and fattest possible body, with a 
head adorned by thick masses of grey hair parted in the middle”; 
but this middle parting, which in gay Mr. Stansfeld suggested 
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which had a German-Jew bookseller for a grandfather; which is 
“shabbily dressed, a little man with a hooked nose and a face 
indicative of weakness and premature decay”; which son of Peel 
has “the look of a theatrical gentleman,” and which “brushes 
his hair straight,” are not these things written in the book of 
Ritchie ? 

In all this Mr. Ritchie is anything but original. Mr. James 
Grant has preceded him in “ Random Recollections” of precisely 
the same sence So has Mr. Francis. The Pall Mati Gazette 

ublished a Parliamentary Gallery twice as clever and not much 
ess personal, But in these there was some attempt at order aud 
method. Mr. Ritchie’s book is chaotic, and were the coming his- 
torian of the times to avail himself of these contemporaneous 

traits, he would find Mr. Mill dismissed from Westminster 
while Mr. Disraeli was not Premier, and Mr. Gladstone just turned 
out from Oxford ; Mr. Lowe member for the University of London, 
and Sir Bulwer Lytton not yet translated, except in the index 
and heading, to the serene seclusion of the peerage. Mr. Ayrton 
has “proved his right to be one of the men for the new Panlia- 
ment,’ which in one page is spoken of as future and in another 
as existent, and of which the chief notables figure in the respect- 
able and nonconforming persons of Mr. Sheriff M‘Arthur and Henry 
Richard, Esq. The fact is that the book is a mere catchpenny 
collection of old newspaper sketches, not even written up and 
corrected to the time of publication. Based upon Dod for its facts, 
it tells us no more than the merest tyro in the politics of the last 
twenty years knows by heart. But it is Dod and his brief 
biographies done in that funny and pantological style of which 
Mr. Sala is the great master and Mr. Yates a very promising 
artist. But these pantologists have one little defect. They know 
everything, but, like Homer’s Murgites, they know it all badly. 
Mr. Ritchie has picked up a good many things, many anecdotes, 
many quotations. He is wonderfully well up—many small 
writers are—in Tennyson’s Ulysses and Locksley Hail, and he 
actually quotes the Vision of Sin. But he should stop here, 
and not get out of his shallows. Dryden we might reasonably 
expect any literary gentleman of the day to make a mess of; but 
when Mr. Ritchie condescends “to borrow a simile from the 
‘Hind and Panther,’ Reynard ravaged the garden and pulled up 
and destroyed fruit and flower,” it would have been better to go 
to the original, and he would find the ravager in the “ bristled 
Baptist boar.” And surely Mr. Ritchie might have remembered 
Lord John Manuers’ famous foolish couplet, which he gives us in 
this very novel reading :— 

Let learning, laws, and commerce die, 
But give us back our old nobility. 

It is generally safe to credit Sydney Smith with every joke which 
it is convenient to quote; yet it was not Sydney Smith, but 
Bishop Blomfield, who is responsible for the definition of an arch- 
deacon as one who had to discharge archidiaconal functions; nor 
was it to Sydney Smith, but to Dr. Johnson, that we owe the 
phrase a “clubbable” man. Like ail wits of the day, Mr. Ritchie 
patronizes the Bible, and somewhere condescends to call it that 
grand old Hebrew Book; but the Bible speaks of Methuselah, not of 
Mr. Ritchie’s “ Methusaleh.” Itis a great thing in these airy writers 
to be able to point an illustration with equal ease from things scien- 
tific and sporting, and to be alike at home in natural history and the 
hunting-tield ; but it is new to us that the boa-constrictor sucks 
the blood of his victim, and at an awkward fence it is the rider, 
not the horse, who “ cranes "—-?. ¢. makes a long neck to see what 
ison the other side of the hedge. When Peel, in 1828, deplored his 
difficulties in forming an Aunti-Catholic Ministry, he spoke of the 
fate of a Government “composed,” not “of Goulburn, Sir John 
Pechell, Wetherell, and myseli,” but of “Goulburn, Sir John 
Beckett, Wetherell, and myself.” Here, however, we credit the 
printers with the blunder; or,at the most, Mr, Ritchie only cor- 
rected the proof carelessly. Mr. titchie makes a similar mess of 
an anecdote related of Joseph Sturge. ‘ When Bradshaw, of the 
Guides, died, I myself,” suys My. Ritchie, “heard Sturge exclaim 
that there were more tears shed when the nation heard of the death 
of Mr. Bradshaw than when the hero of Waterloo died.” Either 
Sturge or Ritchie has, we suspect, confused Bradshaw of Bradshaw's 
Guides with Braidwood, the head of the Fire Brigade, whose 
gallant death really made a great impression on us all. And we 
should recommend Mr. Ritchie, when he quotes Arbuthnot, to 
quote him accurately. “ Martinus Scriblerus, we know, failed to 
teach his son logic. He could never get him to conceive of an 
abstract Lord Mayor apart from his fur cap and gold chain.” It 
was Cornelius Scriblerus who was the father, and Martinus the 
son; and the difficulty was not about the “ fur cap,” which is worn 
by the sword-bearer, or one of the civic retainers, but the “fur 

wn,” which is the Lord Mayor’s robe. On the whole, it would 
e safest for the fluent gossippers of the day never to go beyond 
their Pickwick, Thackeray, and Tennyson. Dryden and Pope, 
Swift and Arbuthnot, are, in every sense, beyond the literary gent. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.* 


T is not often that a volume of pictorial engravings, especiall 
I among those which are published at this sa of the year, Z 
of much intrinsic or permanent value. Such works are generally 
got up with a regard more to external than internal embellish- 
ment, and are designed as ornaments for the drawing-room rather 
than for reference or information in the study. The publishers of 
the volume which forms the subject of the present notice have, 
however, succeeded in issuing a work which is far superior to the 
ordinary class of picture-book, and is really a valuable production. 
The Abyssinian Expedition will have many historians by the time 
that all the works nowadvertised on the subject have been issued, but 
for the general reader there will hardly be any so good as the one 
which now lies before us. It embodies illustrations of all the most 
interesting incidents of the campaign, artistically drawn and carefully 
engraved, with a clear and concise history of the expedition, com- 
piled with much care, and written with much literary ability, by 
Mr. Roger Acton. The illustrations, which are from the pencils 
of My. Simpson and Lieutenant-Colonel Baigrie, depict faithfully 
the striking events which occurred both in the preparation and 
progress of the expedition, from the equipment of the rifled moun- 
tain guns at Woolwich to the departure of Lord Napier from 
Abyssinia. By their means the nature of the country and of its 
inhabitants is brought forcibly before the eye, and they are a 
pleasant adjunct to Mr. Acton’s history, which could, however, 
have well stood alone. 

Mr. Acton commences with an introduction, descriptive of Abys- 
sinia, which bears the impress of much study. He has evidently con- 
sulted all the best authorities which have appeared both lately and 
at more early periods, and has succeeded in a few pages in giving a 
general sketch of the manners and customs of the Abyssinians which 
may save future readers much painful consultation of authorities 
from Bruce downwards. Few except those who have been obliged 
to make the attempt can understand how diflicult it is to arrive 
at any satisfactory knowledge of a partly-explored country. The 
tales of travellers, proverbially fellacious, can only be trusted 
where they support each other very clearly. In making a com- 
pilation of this kind of evidence it is necessary to consult the 
productions of nearly all who may have visited the country, and 
it is wonderful how many visitors there have been to even a very 
partially-explored land. Mr. Acton must have consulted about 
twenty ponderous works to obtain matter for his introduction 
alone, and he has with great skill condensed, and issued in a 
readable form, the result of his investigations. In the short 
space of eight pages he tells us all that we care to know about 
the religious rites, food, furniture, agriculture, dress, and ad- 
ministration of justice, or rather injustice, among the Abyssinians, 
illustrations of which are conveniently placed alongside the text. 
After showing us the country and the people, Mr. Acton re- 
views the life and actions of Klar Theodore ; calmly and coolly 
he weighs and dissects the various accounts which have appeared 
of that wonderfully praised and maligned man, and he seems 
to arrive at a very just conclusion. He traces the rise of Theo- 
dore from the time when, on his father’s death, he was sent 
to be educated as a scribe in a convent near Lake Tsana, where 
he imbibed that knowledge of religion and Scripture with which 
he often startled and sometimes terrified his British visitors. 
The convent in which young Kassai, as he was then called, was 
being educated, was destroyed in one of the civil disturbances 
which constantly occur in Abyssinia, and he returned to his 
native province of Kwara, where he became the leader of what 
cannot be called by a higher name than banditti. He took 
much plunder from the Mussulman traders near Metemna, which 
not only enriched him, but secured him a large following. He then. 
defeated the troops of Ras Ali, the ruler of Southern Abyssinia, and 
as the prize of his victory received one of his provinces and the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. In 1853, after many adven- 
tures, he again defeated the troops of Ras Ali, in the battle 
of Djisella, and subjected the whole of Amhara to himself. He 
then bribed the Abuna, or chief priest, to declare him legitimate 
sovereign of all Abyssinia, marched against the ruler of Tigre, 
defeated him, secured his kingdom, and was crowned with great 
pomp as Emperor of Ethiopia. Although, however, Theodore 
had conquered all Abyssinia, he had not consolidated his acquisi- 
tions; the chiefs of the provinces —- rebelled against him, 
and when the British army landed in 1867 he had no power 
except in his camp near Debra Tabor and in his fortress at Mag- 
dala, His barbarous cruelties had alienated his soldiers and many 
of his chieftains from him. Mr. Acton justly discards the very 
interesting sketch of Theodore’s character drawn by Mr. Plowden 
and sent home to the Foreign Office, as being far too favourable. 
Mr. Acton says, “ Mr. Plowden, whose zeal and abilities in the 
public service need no commendation, was a gentleman of enthu- 
siastic, we may say romantic, temperament, and his imagination 
was excited by the spectacle of a victorious hero starting up in the 
obscurest and remotest part of the country, and by the strength 
of his own mind and uplifted sword-arm putting down all the 
obstacles in the way of its political unity and social improvement.” 
“One little incident which Mr. Plowden saw the first day that he 
was at Theodore’s court does not at all bear out his enthusiastic 
eulogies of that Sovereign’s just and enlightened rule. A poor 
native was dragged into the Royal presence, and accused of bei 
@ convert to the Roman Catholic faith, The King ordered him 


* The Abyssinan Expedition. With Engravings from the “ Illustrated 
— Ne Published at the Office of the “ Illustrated London News.” 
1868. 
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then and there to enter into a public theological disputation with 
the Abuna before a thousand people without any delay; his 
Majesty vouchsafing to be, like our King James I., the arbiter of 
the controversy between them. The convert pleaded that he could 
acknowledge no religious authority but the Pope. He was in- 
stantly ordered to be shot, and though Mr. Plowden, by special 
entreaty, obtained his life, the King would not spare him perpetual 
imprisonment in chains.” Mr. Plowden’s is the only evidence 
extant which would lead any one to suppose that King Theodore 
was ever a justorhumane man. The ingenious theory that he was 
a hero until the death of his first wife, and orly became cruel after 
he lost her, will not hold water; it is controverted by facts 
related by Mr. Plowden himself. As Mr. Acton says :— 

The facts already narrated show him to have been from his youth a robber 

and traitor, guilty of the vilest ingratitude towards his benefactors ; utterly 
false and faithless; a hypocrite if not a fanatic, but probably a com- 
pound of both, It may be true that he was not originally disposed to 
wanton cruelty. The same is true of Nero. It was that moral insanity 
which is a penal visitation of nature on men who offend her by tyranny and 
the effects of frequent intoxication that made Theodore revel in the blood of 
his own people, and find his chief entertainment in tortures of mankind. 
‘Till three or four o’clock in the afternoon he was sober, and fit for business ; 
but after his siesta he would begin drinking some fiery liquor, and perhaps 
go on with it till he was mad. No one then dared to approach him un- 
called. If he were then irritated by contradiction or disappointment, he 
would sally forth and glut his rage, like,a fiend rejoicing in havoc, upon the 
limbs and lives of his helpless victims. 
Theodore’s admirers have followed in Mr. Plowden’s course, 
and have described him as a good, just, and generous man in 
the early part of his career, and have depicted him in later life 
as a grandly wicked and satanically noble hero; but this idea 
of Theodore is purely the creature of their own imagination. 
Those who carefully study the accounts given by the captives 
who were so long in his hands will perceive that he was deceitful, 
malignant, cowardly, undecided, and puerile. He was bold and 
cruel only towards those who were helpless in his hands; he was 
constantly asking his European prisoners to be reconciled to 
him, and to forgive him. e seek in vain for any traces of his 
political ability. The oo accounts of his sagacity in dis- 
covering crime, and of his way of doing rude justice between 
appellants to him, may or may not be true. Some of these stories 
which Mr. Acton quotes are striking :— 

A peasant woman complains that a man has stolen and drunk her milk ; 
the man denies it ; he has drunk no milk that day. “Cut him open,” says 
Theodore, “ and let us see.” It is done in a minute; the man’s belly is full 
of half-digested curds. “ All right,” says the monarch, “ here’s the price of 
your milk; but if you had lied we should have cut you open to see if you 
had got it yourself.” 

After describing the character and early life of King Theodore, 
Mr. Acton proceeds to deal with those whom he so long held in 
captivity. He clearly re Captain Cameron, but shows 
that much of the necessity for the Abyssinian Expedition lay in 
the neglect of the Foreign Office under Lord Russell to answer 
Theodore’s letter to the Queen. It was under the influence of 
irritation from this cause that Theodore first imprisoned Captain 
Cameron, and, after he had once made up his mind to put an 
Englishman in chains, he determined to keep his captives as 
hostages, in the hope of obtaining as their ransom large amounts 
of munitions of war and of machinery for the manufacture of 
cannon. Diplomatic efforts to obtain their release were of no avail ; 
negotiations were useless, and preparations for an armed delivery 
of the captives were commenced in July 1867. Bombay was 
chosen as the most convenient base of operations, and all the 
ae egy measures were confided to the Government of 

ombay. The command was entrusted to Sir Robert Napier, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. The force required was esti- 
mated at about 12,000 men, of whom about 4,000 were English- 
men. Sir Robert Napier in his preparations was well supported 
by the Horse Guards and War Office in England, but at Bombay 
he was trammelled in the organization of the Land Trans- 

rt Corps, one of the most important of his departments, by the 
interference of the Bombay Government. It was in this Land 
Transport Corps that the only failure in the conduct of the expe- 
dition took place. A reconnoitring party and a pioneer force were 
despatched and landed at Annesley Bay in November 1867, to 
ee preparations for the arrival of the main body of the army. 
Sir Robert Napier himself reached Annesley Bay early in January, 
and the campaign then began in real earnest. Mr. Acton’s account 
and the engravings which accompany it give a clear description of 
the country, and of the difficulties which the expedition had to 
surmount. The latter were by no means slight; the difficulty 
of obtaining food in the country and the constant failure of 
transport weighed heavily on the commander, but by the 
strenuous exertions of every one connected with the expedition 
all difficulties were overcome, and early in April the army 
appeared on the Bashilo, a river about ten miles from Magdala. 
On the 13th of that month, Good Friday, an actin was fought 
at Arogee, in front of the fortress. This appears to have been 
brought on rather by accident than design on the part of the 
British, as the leading troops moved nearer to Magdala than Sir 
Robert Napier intended, and Theodore caused his army to sally 
down upon them, The Abyssinians were defeated with enormous 
loss, chiefly inflicted by the breech-loading firearms of the 4th 
regiment. The broken remains of Theodore’s army retreated 
sadly into Magdala, where King Theodore spent an uneasy night. 
The following day, in hopes of making peace, he surrendered the 
captives, sent them into the British camp, and also proffered to 
Sir Robert Napier a large present of cows and sheep. These were 


refused, and Sir Robert Napier demanded that Theodore should 
make his personal submission. This Theodore did not do within 
the allotted time, and on Easter Monday the 33rd regiment, sup- 
ported by artillery and the rest of the infantry, advanced to as- 
sault Magdala. Theodore's retreat or escape was prevented by the 
British cavalry which had been sent to watch the further side of 
the fortress, as well as by the wild Gallas, with whom an arrange. 
ment had been made to close the passes, and to whom a large re- 
ward was offered for the capture of the King. The gate of 
Magdala was sternly defended by Theodore and a small number 
of his chiefs, but the soldiers of the 33rd turned the gateway and 
forced their road through the defences into the interior of the 
fortress. As they were coming in, Theodore placed his pistol in 
his mouth and fired it; the bullet passed out at the back of his 
head, and his death seems to have been instantaneous. 

Such is a brief record of the events of the expedition; all these Mr, 
Acton has forcibly described, and he has filled in the details with 
an accomplished hand. He has carefully bestowed — on those 
who were entitled to it, and has nowhere betrayed any evidence 
of the partisan and personal feelings which were so evident in the 
letters of some of the newspaper correspondents who accompanied 
the expedition. He is always lucid, and gives vivid descriptions 
such as could hardly be expected from one who was not an eye- 
witness. In telling of the action of Arogee, he says :— 

The chieftains and leading knights of King Theodore’s host were 
gorgeously attired in robes or loose tunics of scarlet silk, while some had 
burnished helmets, and most of them wore tippets made of the hides and 
tails of wild beasts. The small horses they rode were gaily caparisoned. 
Their weapons were lances or carbines, and curved scimitars pointed almost 
like great hooks, with round curved shields held on the left arm. The 
multitude of their followers were about equally divided into spearmen and 
musketeers. ‘They were in thick masses or in scattered groups, but in no 
regular order. Dashing onward with furious cries of exultation, they 
were now scarcely a hundred yards from the thin line of our advanced 
skirmishers. All at once, from the hill of Afeejo behind our troops, a 
hissing noise as of a fiery flying dragon came rushing through the up 
air. ‘The British sailors, in one minute after climbing up to their position 
on the side of that hill, had taken their rocket apparatus off the mules’ 
backs, placed and pointed the tubes, and sent one of those strange mes- 
sengers of deadly terror blazing and whizzing into the midst of the 
enemy, where it burst in a shower of iron. Nothing like that had ever 
been known in Abyssinian warfare. The brave warriors of Theodore—for 
brave indeed they were—paused and wavered, when they were greeted by. 
three hundred men of the fourth regiment with a volley from the Sniders, 

Altogether we may congratulate the publishers of this illustrated 
history of the Abyssinian Expedition on having succeeded in effect- 
ing a difficult task. They have rendered a work which is intrin- 
sically valuable in a literary point of view eminently fitted for 

opular reading. The engravings are carefully executed, and 

r. Acton has shown great ability, as well as industry, in his 
share of the work. That he has written well any reader can 
tell ; that he has written honestly and judiciously those who were 
present with the Abyssinian army will be ready to acknowledge. 


THE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR.* 


le has often been said that a perfectly truthful autobiography, 
even by one who has appeared to lead the dullest and most 
uneventful life, would be more interesting than any purely fictitious 
history. But, if so, the biographer ought at least to have some 
knowledge of the craft and mystery of composition ; some percep- 
tion of the value and relative proportions of light and shade; 
and he should understand so much of the novelist’s art as to 
know what ought to be detailed in full, what only skirted 
by and not clearly made out, and what suppressed aito- 
gether. A bald narrative of commonplace events would not 
fulfil the saying, which indeed holds good in a_ psychological 
rather than a dramatic sense; the interest of such a work 
being that which springs from an honest self-revelation much 
more than from the most accurate narrative of outside events. 
The Doctor of Beauweir is a hook written apparently to test 
the truth of the autobiographical theory, in so far as it purports 
to be the faithful chronicle of an uneventful life; but it scarcely 
answers to the higher requirements of psychology, having very 
little to do with character and less with self-revelation, and 
basing all its claims to interest on the life-likeness of its story and 
the simplicity of its treatment. It is an exceedingly natural book, 
but natural in a flat and monotonous manner, reminding one of 
those carefully-painted landscapes made up of a stagnant river, & 
line of pollard dull green alders, and a stretch of greyish marsh 
beyond. The painting may be true to the life, but then the life is 
not worth nee Without colour, without incident, without 
any central point of interest, it is a literal copy of a very 
dull bit of prose; and, as such, cannot give much pleasure. And 
while recognising both the fidelity and the industry employed 
on the rendering, we cannot but feel that the pains taken to repeat 
such a blank dead-alive scene have been lamentably misdirected. 
There is very little story in the Doctor of Beauweir, and no 
plot, properly so called. And it is evident that this is intentional, 
falling in as it does with the design of the book, which is that of @ 
compressed diary wherein the purchase of the family linen is made 
of very nearly equal importance with the death of the wife or the 
marriage of the daughter. From the outset care is taken to lay 
the plan undisguisedly before the reader. After stating that for 
several years every publisher to whom he had submitted his work 
had refused it with disdain, “the Doctor” goes on to confess that 


* The Doctor of Beanweir. An Autobiography. By the Author of “ Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” “ De Profundis,” &e. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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it could scarcely have been otherwise, since “ the obscure position 
of avillage doctor must have been exceedingly limited, and there- 
fore little likely to interest a reading public, at present anxious 
only for tales of great excitement.” ‘everything follows this lead, 
is plain and commonplace. The autobiographer’s person is or- 
dinary ; and though he says, as the only son of a widow in a novel, 
he ought to have been slim and handsome, with a fair complexion 
and blue eyes, he had neither the one nor the other ; for his figure 
was rather short and stout, his eyes were dark, and his complexion 
commonplace. Commonplace, too, are his abilities, his character, 
his strength. As strong as, and no stronger than, the average ; his 
learning —— “the rudiments of a tolerable education picked 
at a respectable school in the neighbourhood ”; his abilities 
not particularly shining, but quite equal to those of his school- 
fellows; and his attention to his studies, if not exemplary, yet 
leaving little to be complained of—he may be taken as the 
very type of i in all things. He is just the average 
youth of average middle-class fortunes; and the whole book is 
written in harmony with this keynote. With such a beginning 
we are not surprised to hear that our Doctor falls in love with his 
master’s daughter, nor that he eventually marries her; nor, again, 
that she is as commonplace as himself. She is tall, with bright 
auburn hair, good teeth, a sweet voice, and a pleasant smile; but 
she is by no means handsome, being deeply marked with the 
smallpox ; and she is not particularly clever, but she is capable 
and affectionate. In fact she is a good average woman of the better 
half of the commonplace section. After avery mild time of trouble 
and uncertainty in their love, the Doctor and his Kate marry; and 
in due course fall into the hands of a certain unprincipled Dr. Goff 
of Beauweir, who swindles them in all sorts of petty ways, but by 
whose nefarious proceedings our doctor is established at Beauweir, 
which in the end turns out well forhim. A great part of the book 
isnow taken up with sketches of the Beauweir people, none of whom 
have anything very distinctive about them, but who are just such 
ple as one meets with in country places, where every one’s 
peculiarities are known for want of something better to study; and 
where, too, they have room to expand and become es for 
want of that wholesome friction with the world which keeps them 
down in larger communities. How poor the pictorial and dra- 
matic interest of this part of the book is may be inferred from the 
incidents put forward. One is, that a certain Mrs. Heblate, the wife 
of thevillage attorney, “had no family, and, like many others simi- 
larly situated, considered herself of a very fragile constitution, and 
was an excellent patient.” The Doctor then goes on to say that at 
first he tried to persuade his fanciful patient there was nothing the 
matter with her; but finding this wouid not answer, he then took 
tosending her from time to time sundry bottles of mixtures which 
could do her no harm, and which kept her amused; but that his 
conscience reproached him on account of Mr. Heblate, who was 
not overstocked with worldly goods; and yet what could he do? 
Another couple are mentioned, of whom the husband is “ stout 
and hale, but somewhat predisposed to gout, and the wife, 
an amiable woman with several children, all of whom had 
a strumous tendency.” The Dissenting minister again was 
“hearty-looking without any physical characteristics, with the 
exception of a strongly-marked arcus senilis in each eye. I do 
not think I ever met with it so strongly developed in any man 
of his age.” But nothing comes of any of these points—the 
innocent mixtures, the predisposition to gout, the strumous 
children, or the arcus senilis, These are the little touches which 
give such a peculiarly natural and truthful air to the book, but 
which make it at the same time so peculiarly flat and tedious. 
Then we come to an odd eulogium on “ poor respectable old 
women,” of whom the Doctor professes himself “an excessive 
admirer,” for the beauty of their lives and characters. “There 
was hardly one among them in our village who could not relate, 
in perfect humility, simplicity, and truth, some episode in her 
existence of surpassing beauty, many in which romance and reality 
were mixed up together in the most surprising manner.” There 
is no doubt that many a life passed in a miserable clay cottage, in 
the presence of ignorance, privation, and irksome toil, would 
afford first-rate material for a tragedy or for an epic poem; but 
the Doctor deals with his cases so drily that he lets all the 
romance fall away, and we get to a bare core as little likely to 
germinate into a drama or a poem as so much dried grain 
if sown for harvest. One of the most important circumstances 
related of these poor old women is the breaking of a green 
omg walking-stick, which her sailor son had given a certain 
rs. Evans. Nothing would convince her but that this foretold 
her son’s death, and when the East Indian mail arrived, and for 
the first time brought no letter from her boy, she was too firmly 
persuaded that he was dead, to be reasoned with. “In short, 
she continued to sink, and at last died, the idea that she should 
soon again meet her husband and son banishing every particle 
of fear from her mind.” She might have lived, for “ singularly 
enough, about six weeks after her burial, a letter arrived from her 
son, stating that he was in perfect health, and hoping in afew 
months the ship would be ordered back to England.” Where the 
wonderful singularity of this fact is we confess ourselves unable to 
discover. It would have been singular if he had died when the 
green glass walking-stick was broken ; but that he did not, and 
that he wrote to his mother saying he hoped to be soon ordered 
e, seems to us the very reverse of singularity in every way. 
The sensationalism of this book, if we can apply so strong a 
term to so mild a production, is supplied by the following cireum- 


stances, First, the discovery, by quite sudden and unexpected 


means, of a rightful heir, who ousts from his unlawful holdi 

an ill-conditioned narrow-natured man who has set all Beauweir 
to wrongs; next, the perpetration of forgery by the spoilt son of 
the Beauweir rector, and the consequent misery and humiliation 
of his family, especially of his harsh-tempered iron-willed mother, 
whose injudicious training was tow the cause of the boy’s 
ruin; then the death of the old Doctor's favourite daughter, her 
disease being that kind of decline which is brought on by a cold 
caught after a love disappointment; and lastly, an evening full 
of apparitions to the Doctor himself, when he is left old, child- 
less, and wifeless, at the end of the story. But we are bound 
to confess that the sensationalism is of a very mild character 
indeed, and also that the whole of the Drummond-Lydgate affair 
—the unexpected turning up of the rightful heir—is but bun- 
glingly managed, and wants much more artistic manipulation to 
make it reasonably clear. Still, in the day of small things one 


is thankful for minor mercies, and anything like an gee | . 


event tells in such a book as the Doctor of Beauweir, the 
value of which is in the natural way in which every-day faili 
and occurrences are related, and the quiet truthful air of the little 
family jealousies and local annoyances with which it abounds. 
The more intellectual point of the book is to show the inde- 
structible quality of memory, and how things once impressed on 
the mind may get overshadowed, but are never lost. A long 
chapter is devoted to a recapitulation of all sorts of unimportant 
events that had happened to the autobiographer when a child, and 
the remembrance of which is brought to him on his revisiting the 
spot where they took place. On which occasion he takes care to 
have his fling at the scientific men who hold the development 
theory, for whose arguments he says he has always had “an un- 
qualitied —- ”; though the manner in which he seems to 
found his chief objections on the score of memory—as if memory 
were exclusively a human faculty—is rather hazy. Dogs, horses, 
asses, elephants—to cite no more examples—all have memory in a 
very marked degree; so that to deduce the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the sentence to be passed on each man at 
the Day of Judgment, from the fact that we cannot forget what 
has once occurred, and that “ the account man will have to render 
to the Almighty Judge at the last day is indelibly written on the 
brain or mind of the individual himself,” is to fish in waters which 
may bring more to the angler’s hook than he bargained for. It is 
strange how even clever men—and the author of the Doctor of 
Beauweir is clever—will go on committing that most fatal mistake 
in advocacy, building up what is perhaps a divine truth in itself 
on a perfectly unsound basis, and so giving occasion to the enem 
to rejoice, and strengthening his position by the reason of their 
own weakness. The development theory may not be right, but 
it has not been given to the author of the Doctor of Beauweir to 
prove it wrong. Ne sutor ultra crepidam; nor should this writer 
venture beyond a quiet description of every-day life, flavoured with 
a little mild pathology to give more reality and life-likeness to his 
pages. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


— second volume of Dr. Boynton’s History of the American 

Navy * includes the greater part of the most critical period 
of the late civil war, during which the fleets of the North were most 
actively and effectively employed. ‘he first was chiefly occupied 
with the history of the organization of the Department, and the 
oo made for operations on that extensive scale which the 
Federal scheme of hostilities required, and it also contained an 
account of the measures which brought about the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, and hurried the country into civil war. The 
narrative preserves no very perfect*chronological order, and the 

resent volume resumes the subject at this critical point, and re- 

iscusses a dispute which seems to have arisen in the Federal 
Cabinet regarding the expedition to Charleston in April, 1861. 
The author does not attempt to contradict the statement of the 
Southern envoys—which indeed is so fully corroborated from 
various quarters as to leave no doubt of its accuracy—that the 
Secretary of State had distinctly pledged himself that no attempt 
should be made to relieve Fort Sumter without full notice to the 
Confederates; and that, even after the preparations for the expe- 
dition had come to their knowledge, he answered their remon- 
strances with the assurance—“ Faith as to Sumter fully kept; 
wait and see.” There can he no doubt, in the face of this fact, 
either that the South was forced into the war without any choice 
of her own, or that those who so forced her equally anticipated the 
decision and overpowered the reluctance of the North, which had 
seemed disposed to let the seceding States depart in peace until 
its passions were roused by the so-called “outrage on the flag” 
which is now known to have been simply an act of self-defence. 
The natural inference would be one highly discreditable to the 
Federal Government at large, and to the President in —— 
but, if Dr. Boynton’s statements are to be relied on, they appear 
to point to a different conclusion, and to justify a doubt whether 
the assurances given by Mr. Seward were ever sanctioned by 
Mr. Lincoln, or made known to his colleagues. From this point 
the author plunges at once into the history of the naval operations ? 
and relates the steps taken to render effectual the blockade by which 
the Federal Government undertook to close every port on the 


* The History of the Navy —, Rebellion. By C. B. Boynton, D.D., 
Chaplain of the U.S. House of Representatives, &c. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. Vol. II, New York: Appleton & Co. London: 
S. Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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Southern coast from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, and the 
exploits on the coast-line and on the rivers, which, though they 
won less attention than the achievements of the army, con- 
duced perhaps even more to the final issue. The boastful tone of 
the historian, exaggerated and amusing as it often is, is not 
wholly without justification. It is true that the task assigned to 
the Navy Department was easier than it seemed. It was not 
necessary to find ships of war for all the duties devolving upon 
the Navy; and the swift packet-boats belonging to the various 
lines running from New York to Southern ports, being rendered 
useless by the war, were found very efiective blockaders, as they 
were never to be opposed to an armed enemy. With unlimited 
resources at command, in a country of first-rate shipbuilders, it 
was not difficult for Secretary Welles in a few months to place 
several hundred vessels, of one kind or another, at sea. But the 
total absence of routine red-tape which the department displayed, 
the vigour, rapidity, and energy of its administration, and the 
thorough adaptation of its means to the ends immediately in 
view, were at once characteristic of the national spirit, and credi- 
table to the capacity of those entrusted with these important 
duties. ‘The last-mentioned feature of Mr. Welles’s administra- 
tion is somewhat obscured by Dr. Boynton’s extravagant eulogy. 
By extolling the American vessels as superior to those of Huro- 
— Powers in every respect whatever, by boasting of the 

earsage’s victory over the worn-out and worse-armed Alabama, 
and aflirming that the Monitors would destroy the English navy 
in a single encounter, he provokes in the reader's mind a re- 
action which leads him to forget—as the author forgets—the 
essential fact that the South had no navy. Of this fact Mr. 
Welles never lost sight, and on this all his plans were based. His 
Monitors were not, ship for ship, equal to some of the roughly 
constructed ironclads of the South, and would have been very 
helpless in ocean warfare; but for service on the coast, in har- 
bours and rivers, and against land-batteries, which was their des- 
tined service, they were admirably suited. The Kearsage, and other 
vessels of the same class, were not intended to fight the fleets of 
France or England, but to chase swift blockade-runners and light 
Southern cruisers; and for this service they, in their turn, were 
perfect!y adapted, So, again, it seems somewhat ridiculous to 
nexr so much boasting over victories achieved against an enemy 
without ships, short of gunpowder, with inferior artillery, and 
outnumbered at every point by two or three to one. But the 
author's exaggerations, or the exuberant triumph of his country- 
men, should not blind us to the fact that the Federal navy had to 
engage in an entirely new species of warfare; to fight heavy- 
armed forts and batteries, and to force passages under the fire 
of a commanding artillery ; and the ease with which success was 
ultimately achieved does not detract from the honour due to the 
courage which attempted these exploits, or the skill which dis- 
cerned their feasibility. If the Americans of the North did not 
display, as their panegyrists pretend, either daring or strategy 
superior to those of Erglish generals and soldiers, they certainly 
did give proof of a higher degree of invention and adaptability, 
a quicker genius for discerning and seizing the advantages of their 
position, than English Governments or commanders have usually 
shown. If Northern writers would do franker and fuller justice 
to the enemy they conquered, their national exultation would find 
more sympathy and tolerance with European readers. 

In this respect Dr. Draper sets them an admirable example. 
His History of the Civil War*, of which the second yolume is 
nov before us, is not free from strong party and national prejudice 
—s may be seen in the manner in which he treats the notorious 

roclamation of General Butler. But its very title displays a 

etter spirit than that of most Northern historians of the 
war; the Southerners are as a rule, spoken of, not as “rebels,” 
but Confederates; and full justice is rendered to the bravery 
of the men, the virtue, patriotism, and patience of the women, 
and the heroism with which the entire people endured the horrors 
of war, the privations inflicted by the blockade upon a nation ac- 
customed to derive so large a portion of the necessaries of life from 
abroad, the desolation carried into their homes by the slaughter 
of the very flower of their youth and manhood, and the other 
sufferings which he himself sums up in the emphatic phrase, that 
the South, during the war, was in a state of siege. But even Dr. 
Draper is not a trustworthy guide. The national vanity that 
cannot bear to own a failure, nor rest satisfied without trying to 
explain away a disgrace, leads him too far from sober truth, and 
even from reasonable probability. Thus, when he claims the 
campaign of Bull Run as a “ political success” for the Federals, 
basing his argument upon the assertion of an aggressive purpose 
on the part of the South and a defensive one on that of the North 
—imputing to the former a design, with a force not half that of 
their enemy, to take Washington, and denying by implication the 
notorious expectation of the Federal Government and the entire 
North that the army of the Potomac would march straight on to 
Richmond, and capture the Confederate capital at a blow— 
he not only provokes a smile at the moment, but destroys all con- 
fidence in his impartiality and accuracy for the future.” His pre- 
sent volume brings the history down to the close of 1862, and the 
issue of what its author described as “the Bull against the 
Comet ”—Mr. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 


* History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D. 
LL.D., Professor of Physiology and Chemistry in the University of New 
York, &c, &c. 3 vols. Vol. If. Containing the Events from the 
Inauguration of President Lincoln to the Proclamation of the Emancipa- 
by > Slaves. New York: Harper Brothers. London: Triibner & 
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Don Ramon Paez—an eminent Venezuelan gentleman, now, if 
we mistake not, residing as an exile in the United States—pub. 
lishes, under the title of Travels in South and Central America®, a 
volume which, intended to be the first of a series, merely relates 
his experiences in a visit to the lanos, or prairies of Venezuela, 
The introduction, however, describes the port of La Guaira, and the 
city of Caraccas, the capital of the State; and the glowing colours 
in which the author paints the climate, the skies, the scene 
the fruits and flowers of his native land, its boundless resou 
its extraordinary cheapness, its overflowing abundance of every 
natural condition of wealth, health, and happiness, would lead 
the uninformed reader to wonder how it is that so little js 
heard of Venezuela, that its produce never figures in the mar 
ket, that it attracts no emigrants, and is scarcely visited by 
travellers, did not a reluctant half-sentence here and there re- 
mind him that this Paradise, like the other Spanish-American 
States, is “inhabited by demons,” the author himself having been 
a sufferer by its revolutionary convulsions, General Paez— 
who, so far as we can gather from the manner in which he is 
spoken of in different passages, is the writer’s father—had been 
one of the principal halen of the Republicans during the Colom- 
bian War of Independence, and, at the head of a force recruited 
entirely among the Lianeros, or people of the wild cattle-farms of 
Venezuela, had gained successes over the Spaniards which had 
deeply endeared him to his half-savage troops, and given him the 
highest opinion of their quality. He owned extensive herds of 
cattle on the Wanos, and the greater part of this volume is occupied 
with the account of a visit paid to his numerous farms, if farms 
they can be called where there was no trace of cultivation or 
enclosure, and only a rude log-house and a corral for collecting 
and branding the cattle which ranged at will over the unlimited 
natural pastures of the prairies. Nothing could well be rougher, 
wilder, or more trying to the sinews, nerves, and habits of a 
civilized man than such an expedition, unless it were the daily 
life of a Llanero. The cattle were utterly wild, the horses of 
those whose task it was to chase and capture them almost equally 
so, until trained to their peculiar and very diflicult duties; and the 
dangers and hardships of everyday work on the plains are such 
that those of war must seem almost trifling in comparison, The 
waters which periodically inundate the Manos are inhabited by 
creatures even more savage than those of the land, and certainl 
more strange to European ideas, The jaguar, or tiger, as he is 
there called, is less formidable than the crocodile or alligator of 
the rivers, and much less common. ‘The presence of the gymnoti, 
or electric eels, makes many parts of the rivers impassable, even 
by the most skilful and daring swimmers, as their shocks are liable 
to paralyse both horse and man. Everywhere, moreover, swarm 
fish of smaller size and less terrible appearance, but even more 
dreaded. One creature, of no very alarming size, has teeth which 
cut a gash as clean and deep as could be inflicted by razor or knife; 
and the caribe, a little fish no bigger than a perch, bites so fearfully 
that men fly from it, even on land, as from a snake or a hornet, 
It is attracted by the sight and smell of blood, and a wounded 
animal in the water is sure to be destroyed; while the strongest 
tackle, and even the hook itself, is bitten through with ease by its 
terrible and sharklike teeth, small and insignificant as they seem, 
These fish, moreover, swim in shoals, and instead of avoiding 
man—as nearly all terrestrial creatures, unless attacked or exas- 
gem: will do—assail him at once with a ferocity unequalled 

y beasts of prey. The L/anero will venture to meet the alligator, 
with no weapon but his knife; but he shrinks from the caribe. 
The natural historian would find on the Janos of Venezuela 
abundant occupation for years; and this little volume, brief and 
unscientific as its descriptions are, is full of interest for all who 
have the slightest curiosity regarding the characters, forms, and 
habits of the stranger and more out-of-the-way species of the 
animal creation. In short, there are few readers who will not 
peruse the narrative, from end to end, with pleasure and profit, 
and hope that Don Ramon will fultil his promise, and relate his 
adventures in other parts of South America as simply and graphi- 
cally as he has told the story of his experiences on the Wanos, | 

A far inferior, but not uninteresting, work is Mr. Hammond's 
account of Hunting Adventures in the Northern Wilds t—in the 
woods, lakes, and hills of the north-western part of the State of 
New York. His expedition was, as we understand, undertaken 
some years back; and probably his descriptions would not apply in 
all respects to the actual state of the’country. In those days 
game so abounded there that to kill more fish and venison than 
could possibly be eaten required very little exertion or trouble. 
The waters swarmed with trout of exquisite flavour and consider- 
able size, and deer abounded in the woods. A single dog was sure 
in a short time to bring a buck or doe within reach of the sports 
man’s rifle, and the cast of a fly never failed to draw the trout to 
the surface as fast as the angler could make his throws. Mr. Ham- 
mond himself met with few remarkable adventures; and the best 

art of his book consists of the stories of the old woodsman oF 
ees who accompanied him, and whose quaint dialect, dry 
humour, and simple, stubborn, common-sense morality suggest that 
Cooper's well-known hero may probably have been drawn from 
the life. 


* Travels and Adventures in South and Central America. First Series. 
Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Pacz. New York: 
Scribner & Co. London: S. Low, Son, & Marston, 1868, 

+ Hunting Adventures inthe Northern Wilds ; or,a Tramp in the Chahaugay 
Woods. By J. HU. Hammond. Philadelphia: J. E. Potter. London: S. Low. 
Son, & Marston. 1863, 
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A retired actor of thirty years’ experience can hardly fail to have 
collected a store of reminiscences that would be exceedingly enter- 
taining if only their poe knew what to select, and how to 
tell his story. But when the author has travelled in all directions, 
and to all quarters, throughout such a country as the United 
States, has roamed from the Puritan North to the South in the 
palmy days of Southern society, and changed his —~ from 

at cities like Chicago to the log villages of the Far West, or 
fre small towns of the half-settled portions of the cotton States, 
and been brought into contact with all the contrasts and all the 
eccentricities of a nation so widely scattered, so curiously com- 

ded, and containing so many diversities of race, character, and 
circumstance, he must be a very dull fellow if he has not accumu- 
lated material for a very interesting autobiography. That of Mr. 
Sol. Smith * is somewhat too prolific, and slightly tinged with ego- 
tistic tediousness, and a certain sort of vulgarity, and would have 
been better if it had been only half as long; but, nevertheless, 
it will afford plenty of amusement to the reader who is not too 
conscientious to skip all that relates to the author's personal 
fortunes, and to pick only “the plums out of the pudding.” 

Orpheus C, Kerr seems to improve with experience. At least 
one-half his present book +—that in which he views through a 
moral medium of “smoked glass” the solar glories of the American 
nation, and reduces impeachment, reconstruction, the policy of 
Congress, the grandeur of the Presidential trial, and other objects 
of newspaper panegyric, to their natural dimensions and real mean- 
ing—is lively, amusing, and not too spiteful. The other half relies 


for the principal part of its fun on the poverty and distress of the 


conquered Southerners, and on the unconquezable spirit which 
contrasts so forcibly with their fallen conditioa—subjects of ridi- 
cule which might be differently regarded by readers of a more 
generous temper than the satirist. 

A sensational work on the Thrilling Adventures of the Early 
Settlers | may serve young America as a substitute for such works 
as Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin. The stories have generally 
the advantage of being, if not strictly true, yet accepted as truth ; 
and the Newgate Calendar could not furnish a list of crimes and 
horrors more ample than that contained in this small volume. The 
acts of frightful cruelty and deliberate wickedness, related with 
conventional notes of censure, but in a tone of moral indifference, 
which give zest to nearly half the stories in the book, render it 
unfit to be placed in the hands of boys, for whom an expurgated 
edition would possess great interest from the hairbreadth escapes, 
marvellous achievements, and deeds of desperate courage in which 
the narratives abound. 

Western Border Life§ is a story, written from a partisan point 
of view, of the experiences of a girl from the East who spends a 
few months as governess in Kansas and Missouri, during the dis- 
turbances in the former State. Stories of the Prairie || is a selec- 
tion from the works of Cooper, also confined to those which relate 
to the wild life of the Far West—a theme that seems to have 
charms for American readers, despite its triteness, if we may judge 
from the number of works on this subject that pass through our 
hands in the course of a year. A Few Friends is the title of a 
very lively, entertaining, and, we may add, useful little book. Tis 

ework is simply a story of a small party or society of people, 
chiefly young, who meet at one another’s houses from time to time 
to amuse themselves with games not absolutely childish ; and in 
this way directions are given for playing a dozen or so of games 
very well suited to a large family party or Christmas gathering. 
There is also a clever example of a charade, to show with how 
little trouble and expense these can be acted, if a little ingenuity 
be exercised in adapting the scenes to the domestic “ stage ” and 
“properties.” Many of the games are new to us, and all seem 

asant and appropriate. 

Of a work on the Human Intellect** we cannot here pretend to 
tell our readers more than that it is written by a professor of meta- 
physics at one of the best American colleges, is very large, and 
somewhat closely printed. Professor Cooley's Teat-Book of 
Natural Philosophy tt is a simple and elementary treatise on me- 

ics, optics, acoustics, &c., adapted for schools, or beginners in 
these studies. Mr. Brown’s illustrations of five hundred mechanical 

* Theatrical Management in the West and South for Thirty Years. Inter- 

with Anecdotal Sketches. By Sol. Smith, retired Actor. New 
ork: Harper Brothers. London: $. Low, Son, & Marston. 
__t Smoked Glass. By Orpheus C. Kerr. With Tlustrative Anachron- 
isms by Thomas Worth. New York: G. W. Carleton. London: 8. Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1368. 

} Thrilling Adventures among the Early Settlers. By Warren Wildwood, 
Esq. Philadelphia: J. E. Potter. London: S. Low, Son, & Marston. 1867! 

§ Western Border Life; or, What Fanny Hunter Saw and Heard in 

s and Missouri. Philadelphia: J. E. Potter. London: 8S. Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1867. 

|| Stories of the Prairie, and other Adventures of the Border, Selected 
from the Works of J. Fenimore Cooper. With Illustrations by F. 0. C. 
Darley. New York: Hurd & Houghton, London: 8. Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1868. 

4 A Few Friends, and How they Amused Themselves. A Tale in Nine 
Chapters, containing Descriptions of Twenty Pastimes, &c. By M. E. 
Dodge. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

** The Human Intellect. With an Introduction upon Psychology and the 
Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., Clark Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Metaphysics in Yale College. New York: Scribner & Co, Lenten ¢ 
Tritbner & Co. 1868. 

tt A Text-Book of Natural Philosophy. Adapted to Use in High Schools 

Academies. By Leroy C. Cooley, A.M., &c. New York: Scribner & 
Co, London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


movements *, or elementary forms of machinery, appear to be 
meant, not for the scholar, but for the practical artisan. Tim 
Bunker's Papers + on farming deal not only with American agri- 
culture and farming operations, and other matters of serious interest 
to the great yeoman population of the North and West, but also 
with the habits and customs of the farming class, their solecisms of 
speech and manner, their peculiarities and perversities of beha- 
viour—all treated in a pleasant and sensible spirit, and in a tone 
unlikely to irritate even those whose errors are gently ridiculed, 
Most of the papers assume the form of anecdotes of the imaginary 
writer's experiences, and are couched in the style and tone of @ 
Connecticut yeoman writing to the editor of the journal in which 
they first appeared, as he might write to a distant friend. 

We have two volumes of verse on our list. One, the 
Crosst, is a collection of hymns, “ principally waifs from 
magazines and newspapers,” of which, as usual, some are good, 
some bad and most indifferent. Life Below, in Seven Poems §— 
as most readers will imagine from the title—belongs almost 
entirely to the last category. 


* Five Hundred and Seven Mechanical Movements, embracing those which 
are most important in Dynamics, Hydraulics, §c. By Henry T,. Brown, 
Editor of the “American Artisan.” New York: Brown, Coombs, & Co. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1868, 

+ The Tim Bunker Papers ; or, Yankee Farming. By Timothy Bunker, 
Esq., of Hooker Town, Conn. With Illustrations by Hoppin. New York: 
Ludd & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 18538. 

t The Changed Cross, and other Religious Poems. New York: A. D. 
Randolph. London: Triibner & Co. 1863. 

§ Life Below, in Seven Poems. New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: 
8. Low, Son, & Marston, 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 691, JANUARY 23, 1869: 


The Armies of the Continent. 
The Conference. The Trial of Election Petitions. 
The Opening of the French Chambers. The Ballot. Brazil and Paraguay. 
‘Spain. Admiral Rous and Mr. Day. 


The Pope on Female Luxury. Social Penalties, 

The Future Administration of the Police. Gaol Chaplains. 
Lenevolence and the Poor. The Site of the Law Courts. Winter Exhibitions, 
The Irish Roman Catholic Bishops. The Agricultural Returns, 
Monday Popular Concerts. 


American Photographs of England. 
Life of Bishop Atterbury. Life of Sir James Graham, 
St. Clement Danes. Ritchie's British Senators. |The Abyssinian Expedition. 
The Doctor of Beauweir. American Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW UPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, !s.—Gas ou dark days, 
WILTAAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GIXTEEN TH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at the French 
Gators, yay Mall, from Half-past Nine till Half-past Five o'clock. Admission, Is.— 
Aghted a 


TTT 7 =] 

<ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
Director, Mr. 8. ARTHUR _CHAPPELL.—The MORNING PERFORMANCES will 
take place on SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, January 23, 30; February 6, 13, 20,27; March 6; 
commencing each Day at Three o'clock. Subscription to Sofa Stalls, for the Seven Concerts, 
£1 10s. ‘Chis Atternoon, January 23, Madame Arabella Goddard, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 
Henry Bilagrove, Zerbini, and Piatti will appear. ‘The Programme will include Mozart's 
Stringed Quintet in G minor; Mendelssohn's D minor Trio, and Beethoven's Pastoral Sonata. 
Vocalist, Madame Sainton-Dolby. Cond Mr. B di Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; 
Adv ission, 1s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.—On 

Monday Evening next, January 25, the Programme will include Bach's Concerto for 
Violin, with double Quartet accompaniment (repeated by desire), Mozart's Quartet in D, No.7 
(first time), Beethoven's Sonata in minor, Op. 30, tor Piano and Viviin, and Dussek's 
“Plus Ultra” Sonata for Piano alone. Executents: Madame Arabella Goddard; MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Pollitzer, Zerbini, sen., Watson, Henry Bisgrove, Zerbini, jun., Aylward, 
Reynolds, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Vernon Rigby. C . B i ‘a Stalls, 
ios Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond 

treet. 


= ROOMS, Hanover Square—On Monday next, 
J 


enuary 25, Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN will read a SELECTION from his own 
PUETICAL WORKS. 1. Tom Dunstan ; or, the Politician. 2. Attorney Sneak. 3. Willie 
Baird. 4. Nell. 5. The Wake of O'Hara. 6. Widow Mysie. Stal!s, 5s. ; ‘ved Seats, 3s. ; 
Admission, ls.—Tickets at the City and West End Agencies, and the Rooms, 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—St. James's Hall.—Third 
Season. At the FOURTH CONCERT, on Wednesday next, the following Artistes will 
appear: Miss Louisa Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda) and Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mrs. Hale, and Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Neilson Varley, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Chaplin Henry, Mr. F. Walker, and Mr. Patey. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella 
Goddard. Conauetor, Mr. J, L. Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family’Tickets (to admit Four), 2is. 
Balcony. Area, 2s. and 1s.— Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hail; Chappell & 
Co.: Keith, Prowse. & Co.: and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


RAMWGATE COLLEGE-SCHOOL 
Head-Master—Rev. THOMAS STANTIAL, D.C.L. Oxon. 

The PUPILS ore prepared, bad = Univeseitien, the Military and Naval Colleges, the Pro- 

ssions, the Civil Service, an r Mercantile Life. 
sricuieen Students from this Institution Public Examinations in the Year 1868, most 
of them with Honorary Distinction. 
Londons | University Matrioulation (Fiest Division). 

a ilitary College, Sandhu 
Royal Aaricuitere! Collage, (First of his year). 
Incorporated Law Society 
’xford Local Examinations—Seniors, for A.A., Three, one of them in Honours. 
Oxford Local Examinations—Juniors, Ten,of whom One was 27th in the First Class, and 
Th Five were in Universtiy 
ere i ts ’ Masters, them Uni men, 

= is desirable that Boys should aot young, to be efficiently grounded, and with this object 
there are separate Class-rooms fur Juniors. 

‘A Prospectus of the School Terms, with full particulars, may be obtained on application to 
the Rev. Dr. Stantiat, Chatham House, Ramsgate. . 
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.—LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 
| y FRAULEIN MODER. M P., “who will revisit London 
and kindly forwarded by—London, IL. Scumirz, Ei 
Man chester, Ropert NE, Highfield; the Rev. W. M'Kearaow, D.D., Upper Brook 


THE COLLEGE ISLE of CUMBRAE, N.B. 
The Rev. J. G. CAZENOVE, M.A. Oxon. 
Tutor—R. HUTCHINSON, Esq. B.A. Oxon. 
™ STUDENTS are prepared for the ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES or for Ere. Terms, 
for Two oome. 100 Guineas; for One Room, 80 Guineas per annum. The island is wery healthy, 
and may be reached from London in about Sixteen Hours. 


KENSINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
President—The Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 
Head-Master—The Rev. SAMPSON KINGSFORD, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
‘am 


Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in English Literature, Modern 
nguages, 

Particulars as to Admission, Terms, Boarding-houses, &c., may be ons ined from the Hrap- 
Master, 27 Kensington pam, W.; or by letter to the Secretary, W. W. Wynne, Esq., 
26 Kensington Square. 

‘The ‘Term commenced on Thursday, January 21, 1869. 


CLAPHAM COMMON.—GLOUCESTER HOUSE, _Eims 
—The Rev. GEO. ELLIOTT, B.A., late of Church House, Merton. receives 
erman y 


CLAPHAM, BRIXTON, STOCKWELL.—A CAMBRIDGE 
Scholar of his College, is " aeairous of giving PRIVATE TUITION in Mathe- 
matey, Cigses. and Eng nglish.—Address, M.A., care of Kev. G.S. Drew, St. Barnabas Vicarage, 


RENT BRIDGE HOUSE, Hendon, N.W.—Mr. DAVID 
RO receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN, from the age of Six Years, to p 
for the Hiker Schools. A Resident German Governess, who has been thoroughly io ned 
in the Kinder-Garten System, assists in the Education of the Younger Boys. he Spring 
Term began on Monday, January 13.—Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


Cn. SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
Author of “English History and Arithmetic for C i ) has 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all Departments of both Besufort Build: 


CrviL SERVICE, , ARMY, , ENGINEERIN G, , and other 
EXAMINATIONS. CANDIDATES specially prepared at the’ HARTLEY IN- 
STITU TION, Southampton. 


PRIVATE TUITION in TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The Rev. 

YLOR, M.A, (late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford), receives a limited number 
of PRIVATE PUPILS, under Fifteen years of age on entrance, to prepare for the Public 
Schools, Civil Service, &c.— Address, Cambridge House, Tunbridge Well Vell: 


PeivaTe TUITION for OXFORD.—An M.A. of Christ 

h, Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, has a VACANCY for a Sixth 

Pupil ro prebare for Matriculation. Terms, 120 meee per annum. Satisfactory references. 
Address, Rev. A. W., 9 Trinity Square, ‘ower Hill, E.C. 


.—The Rev. C. L. ACL: AND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxfe 

late Princion i of the Elphinstone Institution, prepare Ss for the. 
Service and other C ‘Terms and 


POLKESTONE.—Tuition for the Universities, &e.—The Rev. 


E. B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Four. 
A Vacancy at once. 


OLKESTONE.—ETON and HARROW.—Mr. T. RAT- 
CLIFFE, formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, ee PUPILS, who are prepared for 
™, above and other Public Schools.—Full 2 Albion Terrace, 


wo OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the I. INE, and CIVIL 
VICE. _The Rev. Dr. HUGHES ( Wrangler, Joh. Col. Cam.) posiees into his 
House TWELVE PUPILS for above ; has passed 36 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W 


A CLERGYMAN, who for several years took Private Pupils 
ofa High Class, but discontinued them owing to the ponare of Public Engagements, 
from which he has been removed by Preferment to a Family Living, wishes for a few years to 
resume PUPILS, tobe Educated with his own Boys. He has many advantages to offer, and 
references.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. ILirre, & Inirre,2 Bedford Row, 

on. 


Bers PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, UNI- 


VERSITY, ARMY and NAVY, and CIVIL SESviCE EXAMINATIONS. —A B.A. 
of Cambridge undertakes visiting ENGAGEMEN in London or the Neighbourhood.— 
Address, Rev. L. M. N., 3 South Street, South London, E.C. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A HIGH WRANGLER at Cambridge, 


Fellow of his College, now resident in London, wishes to meet with Morning or Even- 
ing PUPILS, Elementary or Advanced.— Address, A. B., 43 Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 


r[PRAVELLING G COMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN of Educa- 

tion, age Thirty, with extended experience of Travel on the Continent of Europe, and other 

of the World, offers his SERVICES in this capacity.— Address, Companion, Woodcock’s 
brary, Richmond, Surrey. 


| )AW.—A SOLICITOR, who  pasood with Honours, and is now 
in City practice, is willing to take an ARTICLED CLERK, who would have the Prin- 
pal's personal attention given to him in his Legal Studies, as well as in Office Work.—Apply 
to ye Pen care of Mr. Clements, 47 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


RESS.—A PART PROPRIETORSHIP, in a Periodical 


about to be established for Educational purposes, is offered upon terms involving no risk 
to the Investor.—Address, Petros, care of Messrs. Clifford, 18 Ryder Street, St. James's. 


Fbucation. —A GENTLEMAN disposed to INVEST some | 


CAPITAL ina dealing with the al 
remunerative channel its 
Advertisement ‘Agents, 50 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ITERARY PROPERTY.—For SALE, a THIRD SHARE 
in a First-class established WEEKLY CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL. No Liability 
whatever Purchase-money.—Apply, by letter only, to W. B. Baoox, Esq., Solicitor, 


1 New Inn, Sti 
| LOMBARD EXCHANGE AND NEWS ROOM, 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Manager—Mr. J. H. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
(Late Treasurer and Secretary of the Liverpool Exchange.) 
Sunscription. 
£3 38. per annum, or 10s. monthly, payable in advance. 
The Room is with Newspay and 3; Reuter’s siving 
commercial, political, and Lists Time 
‘Pathos, and other books of reference. 
— ere is also an excellent Refreshment-room attached, as well as a Seating and Writing- 
furnished. 
ntion of Country Solicitors, and others is to this 
Sestenions which will be found vi whose ngagements 
oblize them frequently to visit the Met lis. 
For further particulars, apply to the Manager of the Room, or to Mr. G. W. BENWELL, 
Secretary of the City Offices Company, Palmerston Buildings, London. 
N.B. For Advertisement Spaces apply to Messrs. LETTS, SON, & CO., 8 Royal Exchange, 
or at the Office in the Lombard Exchange. 


CouRIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 

composed le Men of different Nations. Established 1851, and enrolled 
geoiins to Act of Parliament.—The Nobility and Gentry are informed that Efficient v~4 
[ prammerthy Persons may be obtained by applying to the Secretary, !2 Bury Street, 


Leeds. Yorkshi irable WINTER HOME for 

reatment, or for Visitors in nore of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Mr Ilouse Steward, as above. 


may hear of a 
Adams & Francis, 


HEL & SON, Tottenham Court Rona, W. 


DEL. BED ROOM FURNITURE—HEAL & SON have have 
always in stock from Six to Eight Suites of DEAL. BED ROOM FURNITURE, each 
set apart in a separate 


room, and different in Colour and Style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 


FUR —An CATALOGUE, with 1,000 Articles of 


Ww A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS§ 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, j 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most so orc, 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, ee TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


AP 
ASHwooD BEDROOM FURNITURE, in Antique or 
Modern Style, Inlaid or Plain. Designs upon Application. : 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY. LLS 
Weep TAPESTRY DECORATIONS ( HOW ARGS LATER 
PATENT, No. 2,138), in lieu_of and more durable than Painting and G “—e 
Plastered Walis, Ceilings. Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real Wood s A U 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates free. The | 
SHOW ROOMS —26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. Its use imp 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free). —See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. ‘The most complete and unique Guide ever OUI 
published. Gratis from aa 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR | & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, B Ot 
BURTON has TWELVE L ARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA. 
TE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. Thestock ofe: ach is at oncethe t 
argest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked a 
— with those that have tended to make his Establisnmentthe most didtinnabheats OT 
£20 08, B 
ps ( 65.0d.to £8 108.each. I 
(All other kinds at the same rate. ppm 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s. ‘a per Gallon. L024! 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING w 
IRONMONGER, appointment, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- P&P. 
Logue gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled MU 
STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, U 
NICKEL SILVER AND Coughing. 
BRITANNIA METAL GOOD: P& 


S, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY -PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS 


'LERY, 
S AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.+ 
1,14, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


phar ANORTHESCOPE ; or Magic Disc.—The greatest 


OE of the Nineteenth Century.—This startling Optical Illusion complete, with 
Designs, price 5s. Carriage free for 103 Stamps. 


Il. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


(CHUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


of a sizes an ualities, 8 Sales, rong-room Doors. it 
CHUBB & SON, 87 St. Paul's Churchyard, Londons 4 wm 


PLANTS and BULBS for present Planting. — Collection for £1. 
fine named Sorts—half 10s.—sent securely packed on receipt of P.O. Order: 12 Show Pinks, 
12 Carnations and Picotees, 6 Cloves, various colours, 12 Gladiolus, 24 Anemones, 6 Enotheras, 
6 double Campanulas, 6 Hollyhocks, 6 emt 12 double Dianthes, 6 Lobelia Fulgens, 
6 double crimson Lychnis. —H. ALEXAN. ER, 299 Goswell Road, E. 


(CHANGE, of ADDRESS.—Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 


Publishers, have REMOVED to 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


[PROVED MODERN EDUCATION. — REYNOLDS'S 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGRAMS and PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS of SCIERCE, 
form valuable means of imparting Knowledge by Visual resentation. Adapted for Schools, 
Families, or Private Instruction. Catalogues gratis.J. REYNOLDS, 174 Strand. 


OURNING for FAMILIES.—Messrs. JAY have always at 


command eupartonced | Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as Travellers, so that in the 
event of immediate Mourning being required, or ny ¢ other sudden emergency for Dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram, without any 
expense to the Purchaser. All articles are marked in Plain Figures, and charges are the same 
as if the G were bought for Ready Money at 
V/AREHOUSE IN REGENT STREET. 
JAY'S. 
DRESSES for EVENING.— Messrs. JAY confidently invite 
attention to their present Stock of 
EVENING DRESSES, BLACK AND WHITE TULLE SKIRTS 


of the most Fashionable kinds, and BODICES, of which few hours. 
by French or English Dressmakers employed a :° any of wi can be made up ina 


BLACK ~VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet, 


Paris Models.—Black Velveteens finished for Messrs, JAY have a special | ee 
of colour, and when made up have almost the same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about 
= cost. These Black Velveteens are also cutfrom the pices b by the yard in any required 


Y’S, 


= LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Kegent Street. 
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The Saturday Keview. 


puRS NISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 


DEANE’S 
. 
"S—C lebrated Table Cutter ,every variety of style and finish. 
DEAN slestro-p lated Fo 8, Tea and Cotte Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cructs,&c. 


DEANE'S—Dish- coversand ot- Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 188.,308.,40s., 638., 788. 

DEANE'S— Papier Maché ‘Tea Trays, in sets,trom 21s.,uew and elegant patterns. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed ‘Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other incnts. 

DEAN *S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, S| te, aC. 

DEAN *S—Moderatorand Rock Oil Lamps,a large and handsome stock. 

DEANE's—Domestic Baths for every pur B fitted 

DEANE'S— renders and Fire-irons, in al modern and approved patterns. 

DEANE'S— Bedstcads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 

DEANE'S—} Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges,&c. 

DEANE'S— Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 

DEANE'S— Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

DEAN S_Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, atrong,andserviceable._ 

DEAN '8—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
ANE’S—Gas in Glass and Bronze,3-light glass, 638. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1835. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Hav Orricr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Mesers. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancass in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. fates. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the ITead Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest aliuwed when the Credit Balance Sees not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. perann., tolz monthe Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto dit ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the je Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent tor collection. 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and realized. 
PT of and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
nsac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ope DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


BLE. 
BOXES and TRA VELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
the best quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
OCARTE oor Vist’ TE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs ; and @ choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES tor PRESENTS, 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, ELECTR O-PLATE MANUFAC- 
TURERS and CUTLERS 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY i is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
72 CORNHILL. and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and {Casks,by FIND- 
LATER. MACKIE, TOD & CO.,at their Ne New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8. gE. 


SAUCE —LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” p he only Good Sauce.’ 
Its use improves Appetite und Digestion. uancy F lavent. Beware of 
1! to +: which see the Names, LEA & RINs, on all Botties and Labels, 

Ask for“ LEA & PE RINS* “af SAUCE -—Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all Seat in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’s PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1#51. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P&P. Ww. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Strect, London. 


BoUvAULT’ S PEPSINE PILLS, Js. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L0ZEN GES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
PaP.W. SQUIRE, Cl Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London 


AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 


ee for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


"Es & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), pw a on the 
Establishinent i in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


36 —THE MAYFAIR SHERR 36s. 
Ss. Fit for a Gentleman's mei 

Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 

CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
36s.-THE MAYFAIR SHERRY .—36s. 


PURE CLARI CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct ttention to the f ng 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per dozen : 


LIGHT BURDEAUX.. 248. | FINE BORDEAUX........ 
An excellent Dinner Wine.. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 


A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS 186. to 1088. SHERRIES 248.00 848. 
CHAMPAGHES 368,00 S43. PORTS 
268. to SAUTERNES 248. tO 120s, 

COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, _ to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.v.1720, by Charter of King. George I., and confirmed by Speciul 
Orricts-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancu—29 PALL MALL 


Fing, Live, and Manis liberal terms. 
The e Duty on Fire Assurances been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 


annu 
No “Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may 
Life Assurances with or without ppsstielpetion in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Y 
Any sum up to £15,000 ihe same Life. 
he ae bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A libera ticipation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larve invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, onder yal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 
advantages of Seodera practice, with the sponetty of an Office whose resources have becu 
tones by the experience of nearly a Century and aI 
A Prospectus and Table of Lonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at ome and Abroad,at moderate 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, the SIXTY-FIRST HALF-YEARLY 
DIVIDEND at the rate of 6 per cent. dec! the 13th instant is payable to the Share- 
holders, at the Office of the Company, 62 King William Street, London, E.C., between the 
hours of Ten and Four. 

By Order of the Board, 
January 18, 1869. _____ GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Seerctary. 


FIAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFF ICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
aa SSPARTNENS per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Pe Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAwv LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 


» assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867,amounted to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

t of A ts,Forme of 1, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct tu the 
Actuary atthe Office in London. 


FOUNDED 1836. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 

Lay of this Society are ample Funds of the 

total Profits enjoy a er ve privileges; and 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably d 


ys special ity to future — 
Invested Funds 
E. A. NEWTON Manager. 


heir Name, are compe to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
pi p and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 

mers in the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed = 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards 


Square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


ebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Exizanetn Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
chancery « of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be — 

as Sole Proprietors of 


afi LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Lond 
the Receive i for Harvey "s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, en ¢ the fact that 
are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E _LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
* ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 

Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that pi 
Street'be “treet be united with Wigmore Street, Sader the title of Wigmore Street. 


STHONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s 2s, 6d. 


& SON will be happy. to submit SAMPLES, by pasts intending 
rs. Also of Fine-Souchong for the Drawing-room at 3s. 6d. ; F. inest Ceylon Coffee at 
Ain Old Mocha at 2s. 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


REVISED LIST of PRICES of N ow. DESSERT FRUITS, 
L SEASON'S TEAS, will be forwarded to Customers on by 
louie & SON, Tea Merchants and Family Grocers, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


CLARET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5 nn per Half-Ihd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This W “oat is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
H. B, FEARON & SON, 91 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
Gallon, in Four-Gallan Casks, each with Tap The Wine 


be kept in a cool place, and t 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 ehens Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


GcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, FIRE 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 


STABLISHED | 
CAPITAL. FIVE MILLIONS. 
I Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Amount of Lite Insurances in force eee 
LIFE 
Norice. 


Spec 
Five-sixths of the Profit arising om the whe le Life Business are divided every Fi 
among perticipating Policy-holders, on equitable principles— 


viz. in the proportion each party 
The poy and Division of Profits takes place on Asus |. 1871,and the 
sent year is most favourable for Policies taken out to share in that Di an 
FIRE_DEPARTMENT. 
Company insures 


inst Loss or Damage by Fire, p nearty all descriptions of By ildings, 

oods, Wares, ay we in the same. w that the Fire Duty is red i ord es 
Soe Half of what it was formerly, all Owners aud Occupiers of Dwelling-house property should 
see they are not inadequately insured. 


Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, be had at the 
Offices the Company's Agents. — 


as above, or 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant- “Secretary. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF THE SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 
GcorrisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


And to the Special Pamphlet explaining its economical and popular system of 
imum Premiums.”—Copies tree on application. 


Loxpon Orricss—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


DIVIDENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT, 
JANUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
GRANVILLE SUARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


TELD’S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 


of the purest Sonp with trebly refined white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is. ; is 
exquisitely pe: fumed, im arts grateful softness and suppieress to the Hand, and exertsa 
cooling influence on the Skin peculiar to itself. Sce Name on each ‘Tablet and Wrapper. 
w holesale—J. C& J. D, 36 UPPER M ARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


W EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 
WIN asaStomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&c. at 39s. per Do: 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’ 7 Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


INTER COUGIIS, COLDS, ASTHM. A, and INF LUENZA 
are speedily Cured by ‘the use of SPENCER'S s PULAIONIC ELIXTR. 

In our damp and uncertain climate CONSUMPTION comes“ eu thief in the night,” and 
too often gains the mastery over its victims before even its ay»proach, much less its presence, is 
suspected. The duty, therefore, becomes paramount, upon all who have the means of repelling 
such an. fnemny, to urge its adoption upon others; and such means are provided in the Pul- 
monic Elixir 

Prepared with great care by the Proprictors,T. ROBERTS & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet 
= ry 4 May be had of all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, in Bottles of Is. 14d. 
and 2s. od. each 


GAL sVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION is most success- 
fully and by means of PULVERMACIIER'S 
VOLTA-ELECTRIC CHAIN-BANDS and Pocket Batteries, in Kheum Neuralgic, an 
Gouty Pains, Nervous Debility, Deafness, Sleeplessness, Paralysis, 
Cramp, Asthma, Nervous Deafness, Functional Disorders, & The strong g nr stees as 
their truly marvellous efficacy, furnished i in the numerous authenticated Medical Roe and 
Testimonials of Cures, in a recent pamphlet, sent gee free, is enhanced by a Test sent on 
n, ifrequired. Single Chains and Bands, 5s. to 22s. ; several coeitined together for restoring 
impaired Vitality, 40s. to 60s. Apply toJ. L. PULVERMACIIE R, 209 tegent Street, 


EWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest- established English 


Dentists, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Crees Rail- 
way Station). PAINLESS DENTISTRY ‘Patented Oyster). —Ail other Processes entirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 
of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The el results of this invention are exemption 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stuinps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
articulation perfected. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 
natural and youthful expression of the face. For their economy, efficacy, and success, vide 
“ Lancet.”—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation und every ‘information ‘free. 
Only Addresses the: above. No connection with any one of the same Name, 


RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
pe ne will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


Tt will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant crowth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked, 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Paldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INVANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
HE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, | AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. ‘Stisdiden in Ordinary. to the Queen in Ireland, observe: 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver, Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely’ to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a great advantage that there isone kind of Cod Liver 
| Rane is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 


Sold only in capsuled Impeniar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9., by respectable 
Chemists. 


Sore Constonees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


ICE.—Nearly oll the newly- Hom ee Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday 
Review" yt all other W — of acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample Supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Book Societies supplied dn liberal terms. Prospectuses, 
received for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


UDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Coser, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's libraries, are now on Sale 
at MUDIF’S SE Lt CT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are how ready, and will | be forwarded, Post age free, on napplication, 


SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHE STERK LIBRARY 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. * 
_ Mudie’ 8 Select Library, New Oxtord Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


lik UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, raccording 1 i 
best new Booke, English, French, and German, i | red. the 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. : 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTIL'S, CIHURTON’s, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S UnitedLibraries» 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the Monthly BULLETIN 
yer bad LOW £00. wih be forwarded to any 
ress for One earon reccipt o welve Postage am, or a Single be: 
Ordere for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. ” ™ stint 
London: Samrson ‘Sox, & Marston, Enclish, Colonial Booksellers 
‘crown eet 


"THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S PLAYING CARDS.— 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto, Harrys (second quality); also, 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, kigured, and Coloured Highlanders. 


Demy 8vo. 3s.; or with Preface, by the Rev. T. Hartley, M.A., Rector of Winwick, 2s. 6d. 


WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; also, the 
Intermediate State, or World of Spirits. A Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 

*,* This Work treats on the following and other Subjects: That Heaven and Hel! are from 
the'l Iluman Race—'l hat every Angel is in a Perfect Human Form—That Heaven consists of 
innumerable Societies—On the Sun, Light, and Heat, Space and Time, in Heaven—On Inno- 
cence and Peace in Heaven—On Infants in Heaven—On Employments in Lleaven. 


A Complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application, 
C. P. Atvey, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


This day is published, is. 


E* ARLY MODERN EUROPE: an Introduction to a Course of 


Iectures on the Sixteenth Century. By Wiit1am Jouxson, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, Assistart Master at Kton. Cambridge: E. Jounsox, Trinity Street. 


23, 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS 
1, DE FIVAS’ N NEW GRAMM AR of FRENCIT GRAMMARS, 


by Dr. V. pe Fivas, M.A., F.E.L.S., Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, ge, 
= hirty -second Edition, lzmo. handsomely bound, 3s. 6d.—A KLY to the same, ds. 6d, 


2. DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCIIL Con. 
VERSATION. Seventeenth Edition, 18mo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

3. DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS oe RANGAIS 
ANCIENS ct MODERNES. ‘Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

4, DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION 4 la LANGUE FRAN- 
CASE. Nineteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 

5. DE FIVAS’ Le TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the 
Translation of English into French at Sight. Third Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s, ¢q_ 


KEY to same, 2s. 
London: Teecnwoon & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOO L-BOOKS. 
LEBAUN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in One Volume, 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth,8s. With KEY, 10s.6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 


2. LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8. LEBAHIN’S FIRST GERMAN READER, — Fifth Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


4, LEBAUN'S EDITION of SCHMIDT'S HENRY VON 


EICUENFELS, Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


5. SELP-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN, Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 


6. LEBAILN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK : Exercises in German 


Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 4to. sewed, 2s. td. 


— 


THE LITTLE SCHOLALVS FIRST STEP in the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE. By Mrs. Fatc« 18mo. cloth, ls. 


THE LITTLE SCIIOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GERMAN 


By Mrs. Lesanx. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales, &c, 
cloth, ls. 
London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Mall Court, E.C, 


LESAuN S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3e. Gd. 
1. PETER SCULEMINL., By Cuamisso. 

EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Gosrue. 
WILUELM TELL: a Drama. By Scumcece. 
GOLTZ VON BERLICHINGEN,. Ly Goerrne. 
PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolics. By Korzencg. 
EMILIA GALOLTI: a Tragedy. By Lesstno. 

7. UND : a Tale. By Fougué. 

8. SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 
Tendon: | Lock woo & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
N EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH 
ILISTORY, constructed azonety for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examina- 
tions, with copious Biographicat and Constitutional Notes, Examination Questions, &., 
necessary fur Examinees, but not to be found in any other School Histories. By Mr. Roses: 
toss, late Lecturer on History, Normai College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes. 
Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ We foretell that these * Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of all who are preparing for one 
or other of our numerous literary tournaments.”—Papers for the Schoulmaster. 


If. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior Classes. 


Revised Edition, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“As a practical text- book for the student, it is exactly adapted to his wants, and frow 
experience we can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may require. ‘The arrangement 
is excellent.”"—English Journal of Education. 

London: Marsnatr, & Co. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
pert ER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK aud 
EXPOSITOR. 288th Edition, bound, Is. 6d. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 46th Edition, with Engravings, 6d. 


London: Simpxin & Co.; & Co.; Lonoeman & Co.; Hamitton & Co. 
Edinburgh: Otiver & Boyp. 


Twenty-third Thousand, 974 pp. 7s. 6d. 


GURENNE'S PRONOUNCING FRENCH and ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY ; with the Pronunciation shown by a different Spelling. 


SURENNE’S FRENCH and ENGLISIL DICTIONARY, 


without Pronunciation. 3s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: O.iver & Born. London: Simpxin, & Co. 
This day, price 6d. 
ON LAND TENURE and the CULTIVATION of the SOIL. 


By Sir Georee Grant Svurrtie, Baronet. 
Edinburgh : R. Grant & Son. London: Smr«in, Mansuars, & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY DR. JAMES DOUGLAS, 
Teacher of English, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
(THE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH READER. <A New Series 


of English Reading Books. The Earlier Books are Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings. 


irst Book. 2d. Fourth 
second Book. 4d. Fifth Boc 
Third Book. 1s. Sixth Book. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS for RECITATION, with Introductory and 


Explanatory Notes ; for Elementary Schools. “tg 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with a Series 
of Progressive Exercises. 1s. 6d. 

AN INITIAT ORY GRAMMAR, intended as an Introduction 
to the above. 6d. 

AN INT RODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 6d. 


* A Specimen Copy of any bead will be sent post free by the Author on receipt of 
halt of the Retail Price in Postage Stamps. 
Edinburgh : Oriver & Bovp. Mansnart, & Co. 


Price 6d. ; per post for 7 Stamps, 


MODERN DENTIST RY; its Principles and Practice, with 


-ecial Notes on the Q ble to successful Treatment, and on the 
Causes 0 Disay pointment and Failure. A. Surgeon Dentist, Grosvenor Street, 
Author of * Pure Dentistry,” Dental Surgery,” Painless Tooth Extraction,” &c. 

Smekin, & Co,., Stationers’-Hall Court. And all Booksellers. 


THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 2d.; post free for 3 Stamps, P 
TPuE WOMAN of the FUTURE. Uniform with “The Girl 
of the Period.” 
London: J. G, Bercer, 12 Newcastle Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, cloth, 6s. 
TT" IE WITCHING TIME of NIGHT: Nocturnal Humours 
on a Variety of Social Topics. 
London : Erwann Pospcs, 5 & 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIII. 


January, Was published on SaruRDAY Last. 


CONTENTS : 

1, SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 

2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 

3. CHSARIAN ROME. 

4, TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, 

5. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 

6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 

7. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

8. IIUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 

9. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 

10. MR. BRIGHT'’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAck. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIL, will 
published Nexr Turspay. 
Contents? 

1. CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 

2. REALITIES OF IRISH IIFE. 

3. DEAN MILMAN AND ST. PAUL'S. 

4. EARTHQUAKES. 

5. MR. GLADSTONE'S APOLOGIA. 

6. THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS. 

7. EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 

8. LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES. 

9. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

10. POLITICS AS A PROFESSION. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


be 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXII. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS : 
“MR, GLADSTONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Continued. 
a. ARNOLD on “ THE MODERN ELEMENT IN LITERA- 
MR. F. W. H. MYERS’ “ ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 
“TWO GIRLS of the PERIOD.” 
“CAPTAIN GEORGE.” Chap. I.—IV. By Mary BroruERTon. 
“PERCY, VISCOUNT STRANGFORB.” By F. T. P. 
“THE LAST of NELSON'S CAPTAINS.” 
9, “DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT.” By W. D. HENDERSON. 


ere 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
(For FEBRUARY), 2s. 6d., will be ready on the 28th instant. 
Contents : 
Line Engravings. 
I. THE LAST TOILET OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY, after E. M. Wann, R.A. 
II. CHRIST AND ST. JOHN, after Any Scnerrrr. 
Ill. STRIKING THE ROCK, after J. Dornuam, A.R.A. 
Literary Contributions. 
BRITISH ARTISTS: Their Style and Character.—Marcus Stone. 
PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Part IT.—Turin. 


THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. No. 2.— Alton Towers. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISIL ART-INDUSTRIES— 
TERRA-COTT. 


With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


GAINT PAULS for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 
Will be ready on the 28th inst. 
Conrents: 

1, THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
Chapter 22—Parting. Chapter 23—Lieschen in the Lion's Den. Chapter 241— 
How it struck the Upper Half-Dozen. Chapter 25—* Who wants Eggs must bear 
the Hen’s Cackling.” 

2, THE NEW CABINET, AND WHAT IT WILL DO FOR US. 

3. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY, 

4. THE LAST LYNX. 

5, GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPIIICAL MEMOIRS, 

6. LIFE STUDIES. No. IV.—Strange Sympathies. 

7. ASONG OF ANGIOLA ON EARTH. 

& THE SERMON TRADE. With a Lithograph. 

9%. THE DISPOSAL AND CONTROL OF OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES, 


1, PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Awnrtnony Trorrorr. With an 
Illustration. Chapter 62—The Letter that was sent to Brighton. Chapter 63— 
Showing how the Duke stood his Ground. Chapter 6a—The Horns, 

London: Virtve & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready (for JANUARY 1369), 4s. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW and 
of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Contents: 
1, THEORIES OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 
2 THE FORMATION OF THE MIXED HUMAN RACES. 
PAGES. 
3. THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. By 8. B. Hewrt, M.D. 
4. THE RACE QUESTION IN IRELAND. By J. W. Jackson, F.A.S.L, 
5. GALL’S ORGANOLOGY : a Letter from T. Symes Prideaux. 
8. THE WEIGHT PROPORTIONS OF THE BRAINS OF AUSTRIAN PEOPLES, — 
with reference to Stuture, Age, Sex, and Diseases. By Dr. A. Weisnacn. 
7. ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
8 DR. BASTIAN ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF CIVILIZED PEOPLES. 
% ON THE LOCALIZATION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, with 
to the Faculty of Language. By James Howz, 


10. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTITROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON contains Articles, as follows : Sir Duncan Gibb on State of Anthropology, 
at Meeting of British Association—Mr. A. L. Léwis on International Congress of 


JOURNAL 


By M. ve Qvarne- 


Archaic Anthropolozy—Mr. Dendy on Anthropogzenesis—Dr. Charnock and Mr. Wake 
on Language asa Test of Race—Mr. Hodder Westropp on Origin aud Development of 
Language—L. Owen Pike on Claims of Women to Political Power. 


London: & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 

SANATORIUM for HARROW SCHOOL.—THE BUILDER 
for this Week contains :—View and Plan of the Harrow Sanatorium—The Railway 

§ e—Architects’ Kesponsibilities—Art as a Branch of Fducation—Competitions— 

New Churches and Chapels, and various other Papers. 4d.; by post, 4d, o 

1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen, 


Monthly, Illustrated, 7d- 


(THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by 

Goraniz, D.D. 

Cowtents von FEBRUARY: 
THE CRUST AND TIIE CAKE, By the Author of “ The Occupations of a Retired 
Life.” Chaps. }2—14. 
LORD HADDO. By Davin Brown, D.D. 
. RED-LETTER DAYS AT A MISSION STATION. By the Rev. W. W. Giz. 
. THE GOSPEL TO THE MOURNER. By the Rev. C. J. Vavenan, D.D. 
REMONSTRANCE. By Atice Horton. 
. FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the Dean of Canreasury. No. IV. 
. HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. Genesis. By W. L. Arexanpenr, D.D. 
. EXCEEDING GREAT AND PRECIOUS PROMISES. By Jonw 8. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. 
FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD. Memoirs of an Eng Chaps. 16—19. 
STEPHEN THE PROTO-MARTYR. A Biblical Study. By Professor Promeras. 
A PEEP INTO A GARRET. By A Crry Maw. 
= CERTAIN PECULIARITIES OF THE JEWISH RACE. By the Rev. Dr. 
DERSHEIM. 
. A NARRATIVE SERMON. Reported by A Caance Hears, 
. ETERNAL LIFE. By the Rev. A. W. Tuoroxp. 
15. NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 
Srrauan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Tomas 


eps 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


"HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 


Contents ron FEBRUARY: 
1. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Professor Bonamy Paice. 
2. THE ALTERNATIONS OF SCIENCE AND ART IN HISTORY. By J.1.K. 
3. FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Dean of Canrexsury. 
4. CHARLES DICKENS. By Georoe Srorr. 
5. REMARKS ON THE PHYSIQUE OF THE RURAL POPULATION. By the 
Kev. C. Mentvare, D.C.L. 
6. EDWARD STILLINGFLEET, AND HIS“ IRENICUM.” By Principal Totxocn. 
7. THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN ART-IX. By the Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyewnrrr. 
8. VICEREGAL SPEECHES AND EPISCOPAL VOTES IN THE IRISH PAR- 
LIAMENT. By W. Maziere Brapy, D.D. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Sraanax & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


(00D WORDS. Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D. 
Conrents ror FEBRUARY: 


VOW. By Ameria B. Evwaans, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 


Chaps. 6-10. 
2. PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. Bythe Eprron. II. First Impressions of Bombay. 
3. PAMPHLETS FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Dean of Canrzensury. IL. The Reason- 
ableness of the Christian Life. 
4. MUSIC. By G. A. Simcox. 
5. SHORT ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
6. SPRING FLOWERS. By D. Laine Purves. 
7. 
8. 
9 


. HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of Oxronp. II. Elisha. 
. GOOD AND BAD. By the Rev. Pamir Hare. 
. TOILING AND MUILING: some Account of our Working People, and How they 
Live. By “Goop Wouns” Commissioner. IL. Connaught Cotter. 
10. THE SELF-EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN: a Village Sermon. By the Rev. 
Cuances 
11. “ NOBLESSE OBLIGE”: an English Story of To-day. By the Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” Chaps. 5-7. 
Sraauan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 
WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited by Norma 


Mactzop, D.D. 
Cowrents ror FEBRUARY: 


1. KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Wirt1am Chapters 9, 10. 

2. THE SPIDER AND ITS WEBS. By H. B. Tuisraam, LL.D., F.R.S. 

3. THE LINNET. By One of the Authors of * Child- World.” 

4. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By Geonor MacDonatp. 

5. MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By Cuanres Kinoster. No. IV.—The Trans- 
formations of a Grain of Soil. 

6. THE BOY IN THE BUSH. By Epwarp Hows. III. The Caveof the Red Hand. 

7. THE THIEVING JACKDAW. By D. Purves. 

8. THE POND IN THE WOOD. By A Narorat Parosopuer. 


9. LILLIPUT LIKENESSES. By the Author of* Lilliput Levee.” 
10, THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. By Cuar:ses Campen. II. Sulky Sam. 
ll. LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of illiput Levee.” No. III. Character. 
12. A FRENCH TOWN FAMILY. By Mapame Guizor pg Wirt, Author of“ The French 
Country Family.” 
Sraanan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No, XVIL, JANUARY 23, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, European Emigration and American 
European Diplomacy. Progress. 
University Training. 


The Rights of Greece. Li 
The New Law Courts. The late Mr. Figg. 


Emigration. The Russian Press on British Policy in 
Military Officers. the East, 
Paul Huet. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, Crossing Bayonets. 
Lost Money-Lending. 
Mr. Bruce and the Convict ve. 
The Dispute with America. _ REVIEWS. 
Anodynes. Konewka’s Drawings to Sh: 


The Daily Telegraph's Young Man. “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
Cuba. The Anatomical Memoirs of John 
oodsir. 
“ Te Deum Laudamus.” 
's Nobleman.” 
urtz’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
Children’s Books. J 


The Government and Economy. 

Military Matters A broad and at Home, 

Vespers at South Kensington. 

Dr. Robert Vaughan. 

The Military Spirit in France. 

The Spring Handicaps. New Books and New Editions. 
OccasionaL Nores. ForeigN Ar. ins. SUMMARY OF News. 

Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Published Monthly, Is. 
and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 
No. I. (JANUARY 1869). 
Contents: 


(THE REGISTER, 


HENRY CONSTABLE THE POET. M. BERRYER, 
MANNINGIIAM'S DIARY. DEAN MILMAN, 
SIR EDMUND ANDR&OS. ROSSINI. 


Memoirs of Archbishop Longley; Bishop Jeune; the Duchess Dowager of Sut 
Marquess of Hastings: Somerville; Baron James de Rothschild ; Sir 
Tlarding; Harry (hester, Esq.; George Pryme, Esq.; Dr. Hobson; Mr. Sam Lucas ; 
Mr. William Harrison. 


Recent Biographical Incidents.—Promoti end Pi Deaths 
Wills and Administrations ; New Biographical Works. , 


THE KEGISTER furnishes a public and permanent record of Births, Baptisms, M. 
and Deaths, the probate of Wills and other interesting personal and 7. etme | 


f Births; Marri 


will be rendered available for refeyence by complete Indexes. It also affurds a valuable 
muodiem for A pecting Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin, Changes of Surname, 


Registration Tee: Dirths or, Baptisms, Talf-a-Crown; Marriages, Deaths, other 
Announcements, not excceding Six Lines, Five Shillings. ‘ ” 


Westminster : Nicuoxzs & Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 
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t In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, and KEy, price 6s. cloth, Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
if A IDS to CLASSICAL STUDY, a Manual of Composition RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION {o 
Hi and Translation from English into Latin and Greek, and from Latin and the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Birmingham Meeting, 1868, Edited El 
Greck into English ; with Critical, and Divinity Hints by ANDREW Epaar, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. S 
' the Translations and Questions adapted for the use of Schools and Undergradua *,* The 
; V ne Volume for 1859, price 16s, the Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, ) 
at College : the whole arranged as a year’s school-work, at the rate of six Exercises + , J ’ ’ > 1864, 
= a week, for the Upper Classes in large Schools, or for Students preparing for Exami- | 186%, and 1867, price 12s, each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s.—may also be had! py 
nation at the Universities and elsewhere. By JouN G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L. and London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. logy af 
Third Edition, revised, in fep. 8vo. price 3s, cloth, in the 
* The ese EXERCISES, price 6s. is supp! ‘eac only on direct \ +s 
| JASSENTIALS of ENGLISH HISTORY : containing a Con. 
ae ‘s : cise History of England, a Systematic View of Important Everts; Dates, Edition 
ti “ The idea of this book is good, and it is carried out successfully.”—Museum, Battles, Sieges, Treaties, Institutions, Eminent Men, &c. For the use of Schools 
“ Tutors will undoubtedly accept this as a most useful book. and Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. W. E. Lirriewoop, Ma, 
kt Papers for the Schoolmaster. Second Master of Hipperholme Grammar School, Halifax. 
1 London : Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
i? MAX MULLER’S HANDBOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT. DR. DAWSON TURNER’S HISTORICAL ANALYSES. 
} Lately published, in royal 8vo. price 15s. cloth, Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections, price 2s. 6d. A 
4 SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, in Devan- | 4 NALYSIS of ENGLISH and FRENCH HISTORY. a 
'} agari and Roman Letters throughout. By Max MUturn, M.A., Fellow of | 4\ Dawson W. Turnen, D/C.L, Head Master of the Royal Institution Scho, Profess 
Fi All Souls College, Oxford. Liverpool. C 
|? HITOPADESA, Book I. edited by Prof. Max Miter, with | ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY, Third Edition, 2s, 2) 
r na s. 6d, 
Sanakrit Text caly, ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY, Second Edition, 2s, 
f HITOPADESA, Books II. III. & IV. by the same Eprror, with | “NALYSIS of GERMAN HISTORY, Second Edition, 3s, 6d, TRE: 
1 Transliteration, &c, 7s. Gd. Sanskrit Text only, 3s. 6d. London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. — 
j BENFEY’S SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in De- WEBSTER AND WILKINSON'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
} vanagari and Roman Letters throughout. 8vo. 52s. 6d. Complete in Two Volumes, 8vo. price £2 4s. LA 
i London: LoxeMans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and . 
-  Exegetical. By W. Wenster, M.A. late of King’s College, London, and GRE] 
THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge ; and W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. Vicar GREI 
. Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d, and Kry, price 5s. of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College, 
ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: Consisting of English VoL. I. the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 20s, PROG 
Sentences translated from Ca:sar, CICERO, to VoL. II. the Epistles and the Apocalypse, 24s. PROG 
the Original Latin. By WiINDHAM BRADLEY, M.A. late Demy of Magdalen College, : xs, 
Oxford. New Edition. The Key is for Tutors only. Lente: ant Co. Rew. OLY} 
By the same Author, New Edition, price 5s. KEY, 5s. 6d. In pest SCRI 
= LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction RADUS of the LATIN NG =f ee LATL 
= | to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose The Key is for Tutors only S of the LA LANGU AGE, containing every 
wd : Word used by the Roman Poets of good authority. By C. D. Yonce, Bi. LATD 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. Latest Revised Edition, with an Appendix-Dictionary of Latin Epithets classified EASY 
NEW GREEK GRAMMAR BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR CS 
: New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, YONGE'S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS. 35. 6d. pon 
BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
ACCIDENCE ; = reference ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. PROG 
trations from various Modern Languages. By the Rev. W. FAnran, M.A, F.R.S. Sunk in O00. Se. G4, 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and Lower Master in Harrow School. P P 
E N OUTLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGHT; 
By the sume Author, Sixth Edition, price ls. 64. 41 ‘Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. Wiu1aM Loni 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES drawn up for the use of Harrow | Archbishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. LE 
School. London: LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster We DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. Geometr 
In 12mo. pp. 166, price HALF-A-Crown, The 26th Edition, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, Tr. — 
(THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, “That 
the sanction of the Head Masters, and now in use in all the Nine Schools classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assis has been « 
named in H.M. Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, Westminster, | in Literary Composition, By P. M. RoGer, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. &c. “We o 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter House, “A most useful manual of reference to aid | with its ramifications being exhibited in or- more cot 
“ The Public School Latin Primer we have | to the reflective powers; and such an in- | the memory and render its resources of lan- derly survey ; thereby not only facilitating truth ma 
reasons for believing to be the best Latin fluence cannot fail to invest the dry subject | guave instantly available. A glance at a page the labour of composition, but adding greatly theclever 
rammar ever produced in this country.... of grammar with an interest most beneficial | of this Thesaurus may often save much time to its force und accuracy.”—John Bull. Euclid. a 
We have now a Schook mmar te and mental effort ; an entire train of thought The a 
its judees.”—London Review. London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, ParrlI. First Series of EXERCISES UNIFORM WITH CONTANSEAU'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
adapted to the above by the same Epiror, 2s. 6d. School Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 1,182, price 7s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENG- 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part II. Second Series of EXER- LISH LANGUAGES, containing the following improvements :— OF 
CISES adapted to the above by the same Eprror, 3s. 6d. 1, New Words in Soot Use not to be | 4. Meanings of Words separated by Fi- Evidence 
‘xX “J j idi i i arts found in other Dictionaries. gures, and Directions Distinguish- 
KEY to the EXERCISES _ Bubsidis Primaria, both P ? | 2. Compound Words not Translated ing their various Acceptations. Wan 
price 5s, supplied to only on application. Literally. 5. Idiomatic Expressions thik 
KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin | Prcpositions Annexed to Verbs and 
By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. and C. M, Frrepanpen, Ph.D. 
KENNEDY'S CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, containing London : LoNGMANS, GREEN. and Co, Paternoster Row. frenrite 
all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School = Primer, LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. LIBRA 
an — : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster a. ane The Fifth Edition, in crown 4to. price 31s. 6d. SCH: 
: A. GREEK-ENGLISIL LEXICON, compiled by Ot 
i ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S LOGIC AND RHETORIC. 4 GrorGE D.D. Dean of Christ Church ; and Scorr, D.D. pist 
Latest Editions, revised by the AUrHor :— Master of Balliol College. 
LEMENTS of LOGIC, 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also, the Twelfth Edition, in square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of RHETORIC, 8vo, 10s, 6d. ; crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. A LEXICON, Greek and English, abridged from LIpDELL and HE 
By RicHarD WHATELY, D.D. sometime Archbishop of Dublin, scorr’s “ Greek-English Lexicon.” b 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. Oxford : the Press. Moral 
ndon LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row ; Chairman 
' LEMENTARY ARITHMETICAL and MATHEMATICAL MACMILLAN and Co. Bedford Street, Covent Garden. warden of 
IL-BOOKS. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. Bishop of 
{ af CONTANSEAU'S NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
Colense’s Arithmetics. HE LATEST EDITIONS of APPROVED FRENCH 
b Arithmetic for Schools, with Notes and Examination Papers, and a Chapter on SCHOOL-BOOKS by Léon ConraNsrav,/many years French Examiner for REL 
| Decimal Coinage. 12mo. 4s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. Military and Civil Appointments; adopted in the Government Colleges, and ia PAR 
—— for — es 3 Text-Look, 64, Three Books of Examples, 44. | general use in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. or Mischi 
each. ANSWERS and SOLUTIONS, Is. c 
Shilling Arithmetic for Elementary Schools. 18mo. 1s.; with ANSWERS, Is. 6d. PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Ireland. 
; Colenso's Algebra. Twelfth Edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. ; or Two Parts, 5s. 6d. each. 
Elements of Algebra for the use of Schools, Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d.; Key, 5s. | POCKET FRENCIT and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the 
if Part Il. ; Examples and Equation Papers, 2s, 6d, HUNTER's above condensed into a small volume, 3s. 6d. 
Questionsgn Part J. 2s. 6d. 
4 Algebra complete 1 Bow, ; 7s. FIRST STEP in FRENCH, Seventh Edition, 2s, 6d. 
Algebra for Nation ools, 18mo. 1s, 6d. ; Key, 2s. 6d. 
PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, Third Editior, 
Elements of Euclid, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and Theorems. 2s, 6@. 
18mo. 4s. with Key, 6s. 6d. The Exercises and Key, 3s, 6. The Exercises FRENCH GRAMMAR, Eighth Edition, remodelled, 5s. 
without the Key, 1s. 
i Colenso’s Trigonometry. | KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP, 3s. JERO: 
i i ith the E. tial Theorem, | 4 
Pater including ‘Bywations | GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, Eleventh Euition 
4 Problems, 2s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. price 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. LOUIS 
! London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. PROSATEURS et POETES FR ANG AIS, Ninth Edition, 6s. 64. Peon 
New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, | PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANQAISE, Second Edition, | = —— 
\ NALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By | price 5s. S 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Second Edition, ABREGE de de FRANCE, 12mo. ds. 6d. 
London; LoNGMANS, GreEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. | London: LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 138 at the 
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SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
Original Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
CHRONOLOGIC : Being a complete System 
of Ancient and Modern Chronology: ~«- 
uctory Lessons on Dates i ne- 
Chronology before Christ ; 
after Christ ; Chronology necessary 


rature ; Chronology for the History of 
France ; Dates useful to Artists; Dates 
logy useful to Musicians ; Dates useful in the 
in the Study of Ecclesiastical History ; | Medical Profession ; Dates for the His- 
Dates connected with Science and Lite- | tory of the East Indies; General Chro- 
nological Table contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. GrorGE SLATER. New 
, corrected and enlarged. 
*,* An Edition revised by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” 3s. 6d. 
London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 
In fep. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 

TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New 
Fadition, revised throughout up to the present date. By W. HuGues, F.R.G.S, 
Professor of Geography in King’s Coll. and in Queen’s Coll. London. 


Orin ¢ Part I.—EUROPE, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts ( Parr Il.—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, price 5s. 


London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Latest Revised Editions, now on Sale, of 
LASSICAL GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS by 


HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford :— 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 7s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4s. Key, 2s, 6d, 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, price 5s. 
OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES, 4s. 6d. 
SCRIPTORES ATTICI, Selections with Notes, 7s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 5s. 6d. Kay, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d. Key, 5s, 

EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, 4s. 6d. 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior Classes, 4s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 2s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
EUCLID AS A TEXT-BOOK SUPERSEDED. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 


LEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By RIcHARD P. WaiGHT, formerly Teacher of 
Geometrical Drawing, &c. in Queenwood College, Hampshire, With a Preface by 
T. ArcHER Hirst, F.R.S. &c. Professor of Mathematics in University College, 
London. 
“That lovery required 


has been di 
Mechanic. 
“We ourselves are convinced that a far 


worked, and the exercises to each chapter 
exhaustive as well as instructive. - 


London Revie 
“The work will facilitate the — ‘of 
instructors as well as of pupils.” 


** A teacher of Euclid the boc book, 
and, if better than repeater, 
Atheneum. 


ar the will find ought suggested b; 
‘and theorems are and 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


MR. YONGE’S ETON EDITIONS OF HORACE, 
In square 18mo. with Map, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


Hort OPERA: the Text carefully corrected in accord- 
ance with the best and latest Criticisms, and with constant regard to the 
Evidence of MSS. ; with Marginal References and a brief Introduction. Edited 
by the Rev. J. E. YonGeE, M.A. Assistant-Master, Eton College. 


“This little book & a 2 ports gem. It is ferences and parallel The text is 
exquisitely printed, an Yonroe has evi- that of the library edition, by the same Editor, 
dently ta! taken the to give already favourably known. A brief Inrno- 
puction explains the principal deviations 


Mr. for this charming edition of Ancient Italy the’ completenes or 
type. cna poet, with its ‘clear and beautiful induct ‘ional Times. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with copious ee 8vo. price 21s, 
SCHOOL EDITION, Odes and Epodes, 4s. 6d. Satires and 
Epistles, 5s. 
London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 


(THE CHURCH RIGHTS of the LAITY briefly considered 
by a Lay Churchman from a Moderate Common Sense Point of View in their 
Moral as well as Legal Aspects. By Jonny M. CLABon, Member and for many years 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Church Institution, an old Church- 
warden of the Diocese of London, and a Lay Helper of that Diocese, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


xt. 
“All lovers of Horace will heartily 


New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for ENGLISH 
PARTY STRIFE: its Grievances, Real and Factitious; Remedies, Abortive 
or Mischievous. By GERALD FirzGIBpon, Esq. one of the Masters yin 


This day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VESUVIUS. By Professor Pamurs. With 
Illustrations, 


Coloured Map of Lava-Currents, and numerous 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


This day, 8vo. with Maps, &c. 14s. 


A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPE- 


DITION. With a ee gale oy an Account of the Mission and 
Captivity of Mr. Rassam and his Companions, by Lieut. W. F. Pripgaux. 
By CLEMENTS R. MaRKHAM, F.S.A. 


MISS MARTINEAU'S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Containing: THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS— 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT—JOSEPH HUME—LORD HERBERT OF 
LEA—LORD LANSDOWNE—LORD LYNDHURST—LORD PALMER- 
STON—LORD BROUGHAM—BISHOP BLOMFIELD— ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY —SIR WILLIAM NAPIER—DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.— 
FATHER MATHEW—LADY BYRON— MISS MITFORD — HENRY 
HALLAM—LORD MACAULAY—MRS, JAMESON 


a number of 
others. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


“ The vol is as instructi it is of in and 
eens y full entertainment the life, political literary, 


FORCE and NATURE—ATTRACTION and 


REPULSION : the Radical Principles of Energy graphically Discussed in 
their Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F. WINsLow 
-D. 8vo. 14s, (Next week. 


M.D 
THE MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS. 
and Excursus. By W. Ramsay. Edited by 


With Notes, Pro! 
G.G. Ramsay, M.A. 8vo. 14s. (Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to 55. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. 


ONE FOOT ASHORE. By the Author of 


“ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols, 


DIANA’S CRESCENT. By the Author of 


“ Mary Powell.” 2 vols. fep. 


THE MOSAIC-WORKER’S DAUGHTER. 


By J. M. Cares, 3 vols, 


SMOKE;; or, Life at Baden. By J.S. Tour- 


GUENEF. vols. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Frorence 


Marryat, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” &c. (Just ready. 


THE RIVALS. By the Author of “ Noddebo 


Parsonage.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


(THE OCHLOCRAT in mm IRELAND. “By the Rev. Duncan 
London: 24 Paternoster Row. 


‘ust published, 8vo. 
GYPHILIS and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS 
pet Hut, M.B., F.R.C.S., Su to Out-Patients at the Lock 
Universi ty College tal. 


Assistant-Surgeon to 
: James Watron, 137 Gower Street. 
Fy = TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


publishing in Weekly Numbers, each 6d. 
HE KNEW “HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnony TRoLxorr, 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Virrvuz & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ANOTHER ENGLAND: Life, Living, Homes, and Home- 


makers in Victoria. By E. Carron Booru, late Inspector for Settlement for the Govern- 
ment of Victoria, Australia. 


“ A good book, 
It is in reality, if not or name, an 
many stories of settlers’ life.”—A 

“ An excellent book.”—Daily News. 
: Virtos & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


dd. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


NEW WORK BY DR. E. HEADLAM GREENHOW. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
NN CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with 
GOUT, EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. HEADLAM 
GREENHOW, M.D. F.R.C.P. &e. Consulting Physician to the Western General 
» Senior Assistant-Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JEROME LOCK: a Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: a Tale from Real Life. 
Fonsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo. 53. (Now ready. 
London: Wittiam 102 Fleet Street. 


SANITARY LEGISLATION and ADMINISTRATION 
Sold at ESS. Romsry. Science Congress, Birmingham.— 


published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(THOUGHTS of a wa PHYSICIAN, “We shall class these 


harming meditations with the best of Arthur Helps and John Foster, and 
Memoriam’ of Tennyson.” —British Quarterly Review, July 1863, with the * In 


Ready in February, Second Edition. 


QORTHOPRAXY. Heatner Bree, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Mechanist to the hea been a » Prince and Princess of Wales. This Manual on the Treatment 

of Deformities, &c., almost entirely new — and upwards of 50 additional 

added to it, in to bring the Subject on which 


& Sons; and the Avrnorn, 56 Wimpole Street. 
ready, Eighth Edition, 5s.; ve post, 5s. 4d. 
O*, THROAT “ATLMEN TS, more ially the Enlarged 
and tee Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary 
& Sons, 11 New Burlington Street. 


Ju ust published, Second Edition, with SAGads comteinien: additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Neti ‘ous Proceeding Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 
133 


London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Edited, with English Notes, by Eminent | 
Scholars. 8vo. cloth. 


“ The Bibliotheca Classica is a credit to the classical learning of this country.” —A thenwum. 


PLATO'S PH-EDRUS. By the Rev. W. H. Tuomrson, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. to XII. By F. A. Pauey, M.A. 


Vol. I., 12s. Vol. II. preparing. 


VERGIL. By J. Contneton, M.A. Vol. I., 12s. ; Vol. IL, 14s. ; 


Vol. ILI. in preparation. 
ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone. Four vols. 8vo. £3 4s. 
DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. R. Wutsron, M.A., late Fellow 


of Trinity College. Vols. I. and II. each 16s. 
HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Braxestey, B.D., 2 vols. 
price 32s, 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. Macteanz. New 


Edition, revised by Geonoz Lono, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 
HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macteanz. 18s, 
HESIOD. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 10s, 6d. 
EURIPIDES, By F. A. Parey, M.A. 3 vols. each 16s. 


| ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| By the Rov. FERCIVAL FROST, M-A.. Late Bellow of St John’s College, 


| ANALECTA GRASCA MINORA. With Introductory Sentences, 


English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ECLOG: LATINA. A New Elementary Latin Reading Book, 
with a Dictionary. This volume is arranged like the * Analecta Greca Minora.” It hag 
a Lexicon at the end, and is graduated oe thas the Pupil, after passing through it, may 

take up Ovid or Cesar. New fai dition, 2s. 
Third 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d._KEY, 4s. 

MATERIASS for GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fep, 

8vo. 33. 6d. 


LATIN VERSE 1 BOOK: an Elementary Work on Hexameters 
and Pentameters. Fep. 8vo. 33s.—KEY, is. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., F.R.S, 
Sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 88. 

A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By T. H. 
Key, M.A.,F.R.S. Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. Ummediately. 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the Rev. A. Ceusiils M.A. 
New Edition, with additional Introductory Sentences. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


TITI LIVIL HISTORIA. The First Five Books, with Res 


A 12mo. 58. Books I.—III., cloth, 3s. 6d.; I 


cloth The 
TERENCE. By E. Sr. Joun Parry, M.A., Balliol College, CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by Watxer, h 
1 vol. 8vo. 188. AX 
SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. F. Buaxpzs. Vol. I., 18s. THE CHOEPHORG of ASSCHYLUS, and Scholia. Revised a 
THE CLASSICAL ATLAS. Twenty-four Maps, with Index. and Interpreted by J. F. Davirs, B.A. 8vo. 73. 6d. ENG 

bose Mr. Antnor NOTABILIA QUAZDAM; or, the Principal Tenses of such Trre- 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. Guoncr Loxo. The Pu lishers believe that by gular Greek Verbs and such Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions as are . 
a they the most urate Atlas of the of constant occurrence. New Edition, ls. 6d. E, 
# World that has yet been published. THE ODES and CARMEN SASCULARE of HORACE, trans- a 

a lated into English Verse. Joann Contxotox, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 

University of Oxford. Third Edition, fep. 8vo., Roxburgh binding, 5s. 6d. BRIT 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Edited by Eminent Scholars, with English 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated with 50 En- ¥ 


gravings from the Antique, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; morocco, 63. 6d 


Hotes, adapted Ser Lower Ferme. Sve. cloth. ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, 

HOMERT ILIAS. Books I. to XIL By F. A. Panny, M.A. 
Price 6s. Es 
DE BELLO GALLICO, By Lone, M.A. | ANTHOLOGIA GRAICA. | Passages from the Greck Poots 
Price 5s. 6d. These Volumes contain Selections from Wh Greek and Latin Poets, edited with critical # 
CAISAR DE BELLO GALLICO, Books I. to III. With Saltable for Clase Books, Presents, and Prises. are 


Notes for Junior Classes. By Geornce Lono, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


M.TULLII CICERONIS CATO MAJOR sive de SENECTUTE, 
sive de AMICITIA, et EPISTOL® SELECT. By Lone, M. 


QUINTI HORATIT FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, By A. J. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the D4 
Rev. A. C. Crapin, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier- oe the 
University of France. Fep. 8vo.2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ANALYSIS of 
MODERN FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. __ Principally ee for the Use of 


Macteane. 68. 6d. Public Schools. By Henon- Watt, of Brighton College. 1s. 6d. 
LE NOUVEAU TRESOR French Student’s C 
JUVENALIS XVI. Expurgated, By | DE NOUVEAU TRESOR Student's Companion 


P. OVIDIL NASONIS FASTORUM LIBRI SEX. By F. A. 


Parey, M.A. 5s. 


THE F RENCH DRAMA: being a Selection of the best 


Tragedies and Comedies of Molitre, » Rodne, &.S P. Corneille, T. Corneille, and Voltaire. 


C. SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA. | Sold separately af A 
No INTENTS: 
TACITI GERMANIA ET AGRICOLA. By the Rev. P, AL 
Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA, By the Rev. P. Frost. Gentithoume, 
Price 4s. 6d. Le Malade Imaginaire. ByP zc 
XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. With Notes, Introduction, and Les Fourberles de sexp Horace. THE 
Maps. By J. F. Macmicuaer, B.A. 5s. Au 
XENOPHONTIS CYROPADIA, By G. M. Goumam, M.A. A Hi 
de Pouceaugnac. 
MARTI ‘ALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA. Select E — : MAD 
of Martial. with English Notes by F. A. Pater, M.A. and the late Epigt ‘he, oles Frees Fes 
CATULLI, TIBULLI ET PROPERTI POEMATA SE- wiatiome, 
LECTA. ‘Edited by Rev. A. H.,Waatstaw, of Bury St. Edmunds School, and F. N, eitsunteme La Mort de César, 
Surron, B.A. (Preparing. IN SI 
VERGILII BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, ET ZENEIDOS. 1, Mithridate. Orestes. “L 
Abridged from Professor immneite Large Edition. By Rev. Dr. Seerrarp, ERM AN GR. AMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. the ‘Ow? 
NOVUM SS UM. With Notes and ae , ee with Exercises ; Syntax, with Exercises, Reader, and Vocabulary. BURI 
HHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE COM- 
GR: AMM ATLAS. | B Lone. Ten Map ‘ION: of § from Modern with NELL 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. AN ARITHMETIC INTENDED for the USE of RUGBY HAUD 
With English Notes for Classical Schools, uniform with the Grammar School SCHOOL. By the Rev.C. Exess, M.A. Fep. 6vo. 2s. 6d. Sila 
Classics. Fep. Bvo. cloth, A GRADUATED SERIES of EXERCISES in ELE- NOT ' 
GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, GOETHE, and Muticmatical Master st Wellington Colleges’ Crown Eos 
SCHILLER, with troductions to each Poem, and copious English Notes by CL. COMPENDIUM of FACTS and FORMULA in PURE 
SCHILLER'S. WALLENSTEIN. Complete, with English Lecturer om College, 
Notes by Dr. A. Bucnueim, Professor of German in King’s College. 6a. London; late Head’ Mathematical Master in King’s College School. Fep. 8vo. 33. 6d. To 
TION of ELEMENTARY EXAMPLE PURE 
PICCIOLA. | By X. B. With Notes by Examination Fron, with Oe THE 
h 
SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE, With Notes by F, THE, MECHANICS of CONSTRUCTION; including th 


Gasc, M.A. 3s.* 
“ None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French author, either on account of 
the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional license of thought and expression in which 
he indulges. The vondarines of i are ood, and the purity of, 


Fenwick, F.R.A.S., of the Koyal Military Academy, 


Woolwich. 8vo. 12s. 


THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 


English perfect.”—Athenwum Ervest Apams, Ph.D. This Work is especially adapted to the wants of Candidates for B 

HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL Par Notes by tor the Civ Service ‘ 
L. Diney. 3s. 6d. 
THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and va 
AVEN TURES de TELEMAQUE. Par Féinfton. With No tes ANALYSIS. By Eanzst Avams, Author of Elements of the English Language.” TIN: 
y ELILLE. 48. 6d. 0 
Appointed for the Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. DR. RICILARDSON on the STUDY of LANGUAGE: an } 
—_—_— | Exposition of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d are 
LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE, and © 
BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. _ LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. TINS 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. | 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS.—Character-Portrait Illustration of Mr. Dickens in his © 


New Reading, by Atrrep Tuomrson,. See TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 
February, now ready. 

“DEAR ANNETTE”: a New Novel, commenced in TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for — 
February, now ready. | 

Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW READING.— See Criticism by Edmund Yates, 
in TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for February, now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canocing down Fifteen Iiuncdred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabara to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F, Burton, F.R.G.8., &c. &e 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Il.ustrations, [Now ready. 


The GREAT UNWASHED. By the Jovrveruan Evcrveen. | 


In 1 vol. (uniform with * Some Habits end Customs of the Working Classes ”). 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of “ Lost 
y 


Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol. (Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an Amertcay. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Coxtents: }. Engiish Steamers—2. English Railways—3. English Travellers—4. The 
English Metropolis—5. English Climate—6. Enclish Hotels—7. English Cabs—r. 
English Journais—9. Englisi Theatres—1o. English Sports—ll. English Women—1!2. 
Houses—13. ‘the Lritish Parliament—l4, English Castes—15. Englaud and 
America. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past and 


Present. By J. Ewine lirrenie. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Cowrtents : Inside the House—The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Stanley, Sir | 
John Pakington, the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole—The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, the Right Hon. Kobert Lowe, the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, Mr. Austen H. 
Layard, the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, the Richt Hon. G. J. Gozchen, the Right 
Hon, Sir Robert Peel, Charies Gilpin, Esq., the Right Hon. Henry Brand, the Right Hon. 
John Bright—Jacob Bright, Esq., Peter ‘taylor, Esq., James White, Esq., George Melly, 
Esq., Tin mas Hughes, Esq., Acton Smee Ayrton, Esq., Edward Baines, Esq., Henry Seif 
Page Winterbotham, Esq., Joseph Cowen, Esq., Mr. Alderman Lusk, Sir Francis 
Crossley—Mr. Newdegate, George H. Whalley, Esq.—Charles Reed, Esq., Samuel Morley, 
Esq., Ilenry Richard, Esq., W. M*Arthur, Bsq.—The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson— 
John Arthur Roebuck, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Edward Miall, Esq.,the Richt Hon. Edward 
Horsman, William 8. Lindsay, Esq., the Right Hon. James Whiteside, John Stuart Mill, 

2sq.—Lord John Russell, Sir Bulwer Lytton—Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, 
W. Johnson Fox, Richard Cobden, Mr. ‘Thomas 8. Duncombe, Henry Drummond, Sir 
Charles Napier, Sir Cornewall Lewis, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. Compiled 


from various Published and Unpublished Sources, by Wynrorp HAWKINS. 
in 2 vols. 5vo. (ln the press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of ‘ The March to Magdala,’ 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By 


C. H. Ross, Author of ** The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. 
(Ready this day, 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. Casnen Hoey. 
3 vols. 


MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. 
Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” Sc. 3 vols. 

OLIVE VARCOE. By the Author of “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” 
“ Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. 3 vols. 

IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wirttam Brack, Author of 


“ Love, or Marriage.”’ 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. 2 vols. 


By Grorce MANvILLE 


(Just ready. 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 
BURIED ALONE: a Story. By a New Writer. 
NELLIE’'S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By Rose 


Novcuerre Carey. 3 vols. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tnomas Ancner. 3 vols. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, Author of “Uncle 

Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 

NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Mortzy Farrow, Author of “No 
Easy Task,” &c. 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 
THE ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR, 
MISS FORRESTER. SWORD AND GOWN. 


Now ready, 6s. the Cheap Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. LL.D. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yates. The First, Second, and Third 
Volumes, elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, are now ready, each 8s. Cases 
for Binding may be had of the Publishers, each 1s, 6d. All the back Numbers 
are kept in stock, and may be had at the Office, or of any Bookseller. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIIT. 


JANUARY. 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS 
. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
. LORD KINGSDOWN’'S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 
CASARIAN ROME. 
TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 
GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S. 
. HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 


"THIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. S. 


FORTESCUE, M.P., On the STATE of . By Joun EAR. 
RussE.L, K.G. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. By 


Baroness BUNSEN. New Edition, slightly abridged for General Readers ; 
with 2 Portraits and 2 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. [On Saturday next. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By WitutamM Loneman, Author of “ Lectures on the 
History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward II.” 2 vo 
8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. (On Thursday next. 


IVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, in- 


cluding Lady Jane Grey.and her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Witha 
Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. B 
y 


Sir Bernarp Burke, C.B., Ulster King of Arms, New Edition, remodelied 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Snort, D.D. 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


(THE FEMALL GLORY. 


SrarrorD. Fourth Edition, with Fac-similes 
[1635]. Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY. 


(THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of K. voN HELLBORN, by A. D. CoLERIDGE, 
M.A. With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


(THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the @ 
By Dr. Gzorcr Hartwig. 8vo. with many i 


By ANTHONY 
of the Original Illustrations 
Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


price 21s. 
[On Thursday next. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir Locke EASTLAKE, President of 
the Royal Academy. Vol. II, Syo. (Un a few days. 


FHAINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By C. L. Easriaks, 
Architect. With about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. price 18s, 


()UTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 


THOUGHT : a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
TuomMson, D.D., Archbishopof York, Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


HORATII OPERA. Pocket Edition of the 


Text, with Marginal References. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yoncr, M.A. 
Square 18mo. with Map, price 4s. 6d. 


NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Miss Szwet1, Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GHAKSPEARE'S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 


DREAM. Illustrated by 24 Silhouettes, or Shadow-Pictures, by P. KoNEwKA, 
engraved on Wood by A. Vi Folio, price 31s. 6d, 


JUNIOR STUDENT'S Complete 
Rev. 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By 
J. T. Wurre, D.D. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12s, 


The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately { 7ne Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 6d. 


CABINET EDITION of NOVELS and 


TALES by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE :— 


The Gladiators, 5s. Holmby House, 5s. 
Digby Grand, 5s. Good for Nothing, 68, 
Kate Coventry, 5s. The Queen's Maries, 6s. 
General Bounce, 5s. The Interpreter, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 


[January 23, 1869, 


beg to call attention to their List 


of EDUCATIONAL WORKS; they are written mostly by Scholars of eminence in the Universities, 
as well as of great experience in Teaching, and many of them have already attained a wide Circulation 


both at Home and Abroad. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By 


fessor Hoxtsy, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Seventh Thousand, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on “HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY,” for 


SCHOOLS. By T. Arcocx,M.D. \8mo. Is. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. Atry, Astronomer 


Royal. With Illustrations. Sixth Edition, lsmo. 4s. 6d. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor 


F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of the Solar Spectra. 
Twelfth Thousand. te, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Davin OLIVER, 


F.R.S., F.L.S. With Illustrations. Fourth Thousand, 18mo. 4s. 6d 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By J. NoRMAN 


Locayrsn, F.R.A.8. 18mo. with coloured Diagram and numerous Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 
SALLUST. With Engiish Notes. By C. Mertvatr, B.D., 


Author of “ History of Rome,” &c. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had separately, each 2s. 6d. 


CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC. With English Notes. By 


Joux E. B. Mayor. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION, being Books VI. and VIL. of 
Thucydides, with Notes. By the Rev. P. Frost. New and Enlarged Edition, extra fep. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With English Notes. 
B. Dnang, M.A. ‘Third Edition, to which is prefized ISCHINES against 


THE SEVEN KINGS of ROME: a First Latin Reading Book. 
By the Rev-J. Wasour, M.A. Third Edition, fep. evo, cloth, 3. VOCABULARY and 


HELLENICA : a First Greek Reading Book. wa the Rev. 
J. Wriont, M.A. Third Edition, with a Vocabulary, fep. 8vo. 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION a brief Sketch 
of the Fables of the Ancients, p peepaned be rendered into Latin Vere owe Schools. By 
F. Hoposox, B.D. New Edition, Revised for. C. Hopeson, M.A. 


FIRST G! GREEK READER. Edited after Karz Harm. With 
and Corrections. By J. E.B. Mayor, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 68. 


FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 


Text, with ont, By J.B. Liourroor, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. 8) 


same Author, 
to the ‘GALATIANS, Second Edition, 8vo. 
128. 


BY CANON WESTCOTT. 
A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


BIBLE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 


DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH: a Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. Second 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, with a 
Saror By the Rev. F. Procren, M.A. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. By Francis Procter, M.A.,and G. F. B.D. Third 
A by an Explanation of the Morning’ 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 
A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle Age. 


From Gregory the Great tothe Excommunication of Luther. Edited by F. P. 
M.A. Second Edition, with Maps, c:own 8vo. 10s. 6d. y ROCTER, 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 
REFORMATION. Revised by F. Puocren, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS BY on REV. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
Master of King’s College School. 

CLASS BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

Fourth Edition, with Maps, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


CLASS BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Second Edition, with Maps, 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


CLASS BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. Second Edition, 18mo. 28. 6d. 


FIRST-CLASS BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. With Scripture Proofs for Junior Classes and Schools. 


SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
18mo. cloth limp, with Map, Is. 


SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
18mo. with Map, cloth limp, le. 


> > PP 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. By IL. Topuunrrr. 


New Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By I. Topuunter. New 


Edition, 18mo. with numerous Examples, 2s. 6d._KEY, 6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. By I. Topnunter, 


New Edition, 18mo. with numerous Examples, 2s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By I. Topuunter. 18mo. 


with numerous Examples, 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. By Barnarp 


New Edition, crown 4s. 6d.—KEY, 8. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By Baryarp 


Crown 8vo. with Answers, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as follows: Part I. Is. : Part II. 
price 1s.—_ANSWERS, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. For National and 


Elementary Schools. By Barnagp Smita. Or seperately: Part I. 2d. ; Part II. 3d.; 
Part ILL. 7d.—With Answers comp.ete, Is. 6d. KEY, 4s. od. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp 


Somira. In Four Parts, 18mo. 1s. 6d. The same with Auswers, i8mo. 1s. 9d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


HELP to ARITHMETIC. Designed for the Use of Schools. 
By H. M.A., Mathematical Master at Uppingham. Fep. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Progressi rranged, wit 
Exercises and Examination Papers. By the Rev. T. Secs Ae H = 
Eton College. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. By 


the Rey. C. A. Jongs, M.A., and C. H. Cuzsyns,M.A. New Edition, i8mo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By J. M. Wirsoy, Mathe- 
matical Master at: Rugby. Part I. Angles, Parallels Triangles, Part I, The 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
By Seprimvus Tenay, B.A., Head-Master of Queen Elizab ‘School, Rivington. 
Extra fep. 8vo. with numerous Examples, 3s. 6d. 


A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Eas Tor Problems 


in Geometrical pyres. preparatory, to the Study of Geometry. ge Use of 
Schools. By F. E 


| Master at Rugby. 


MODERN METHODS in ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
By E. M. Revxotps, M.A., Mathematical Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ADVANCED MATHEMATICS. 
A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, By I 


Toouvnter, M.A.,F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with Examples, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By 


I. Toouunren, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, with Examples, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on AN ANALYTICAL STATICS. By I. Top- 


nuntsn, M.A., F. Third Edition, with Examples, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. By 


M.A., F.R.S. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Examples,crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. For Schools and Colleges. By 


M.A.,F.R.S. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By I. Topaunrer, M.A, F.RS. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of EQUATIONS. By L 


‘Topuonten, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Appli- 


cation, with especial reference to the ordinary Saomiaation ior B.A. Degree. By 
Baunanp A. ‘Tenth Edition, crown 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MECHANICS. By 
S. Parkinson, B.D. For the Use of Junior Classes at the bey ed and the 
Schools. ‘Third Edition, revissd, with a Collection of Examples, crown 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, B.D. With 
a Collection of Examples and Problems. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK of MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS on SUBJECTS 


in the CAMBRIDGE COURSE. By Josern M.A. 
VO. 88. 


CONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY. 
Eapectally designed, for 1 Beginners. By G. Hate Pucxte, M.A. Third Edition, revised 


GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. By 


W.H. Drew. Third Edition, with Examples, crown 8vo. 48. 6d._SOLU TIONS, 4s. 64. 


DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. By Epwarp 
Joun Rovurn. Second Edition, with Examples, crown 14s. 
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Approved Modern SCHOOL BOOKS, SELECTED from Messrs. 
LONGMANS and CO.’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1869, which comprises Cxasstriep Lists of about 
750 Works on all the usual branches of Education, and may be had @ratis on application. 


ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, &c. 
WRIGHT’S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 


METRY, for Schools and Colleges ; with Preface by Professor HIRST, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC. By 


ROBERT JOHNSTON. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 
JOHNSTON’S CIVIL SERVICE TOTS, with ANSWERS, 


price ls. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL 


ee New Edition, with a Treatise on Levelling. 12mo. 6s.— 
5s. 


A TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING, 


for the Use of Engineers, Surveyors, and Students in Colleges and Schools. 
By J. A. SMITH, C.E. (Neariy ready. 


JOHNSTONE’S ELEMENTARY TREA- 


TISE on LOGARITHMS, illustrated by carefully selected Examples. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


MERRIFIELD and EVERS’S NAVIGATION 


and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Students and Practical Men. 
8vo. 14s, 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for the USE of 


SCHOOLS; thoroughly revised, with a Chapter on Decimal Coinage. 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo. 1s. ; or with ANSWERS, 
price ls. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for the USE of 


NATIONAL, ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. Text-book, 6d. ; 
Examples, Three Parts, 4d. each ; ANSWERS, 1s. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA for the USE of 


SCHOOLS; thoroughly revised. Part I. 12mo. 4s, 6d. KEY, 5s.—Part II. 
price 6s. KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


thoroughly revised and stereotyped. Part I, 18mo. 3s,6d. KEY, 3s. 6d.— 
Part Il. price 2s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by 
Professor E. ArkINson, F.C.S., R. M. Coll. Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 
668 Woodcuts. Post Svo. lds. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Atexanpver 


Barn, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


RHETORIC and ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS lementary to the foregoi 
supplementary e foregoing 


MLEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. With Practical Exercises, Parsing Lessons, 
and an Appendix. 18mo. 9d. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH;; or, the Art of Com- 


position Explained in Instructions and Examples. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH STYLE: Instructions 


for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. Fecp. 8vo. 6s, 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 


CLASSIFIED and EXPLAINED ; with Practical Exercises. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Composition. 26th Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TWELLS’S POETRY for REPETITION; 


comprising 200 Short Pieces and Suitable Extracts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD HUGHES’S SELECT SPECI- 


MENS of ENGLISH POETRY. With Notes and Vocabularies, for the Use 
of Schools, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


BILTON’S POETICAL READER. Com- 


prising Selections from the Works of upwards cf Sixty good English Poets. 
18mo. Is. 3d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH. 


An Easy Method of learning the Elements. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Remodelled and Enlarged, with Copious Exercises. 12mo. 5s.—KEY to the 
Exercises in both the above, price 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION. Revised Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s, 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et 


PORTES FRANGAIS, from Louis XIV. to the Present Day. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTION- 


ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Revised throughout and 
Corrected. Square 18mo, 3s. Gd. 


STIEVENARD’S LECTURES FRAN- 


CAISES ; or, Extracts from Modern French Authors, with English Notes. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 


JUST’S NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. In- 


tended as a Companion to Dr. Ahn’s “German Method.” 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN CLASSICAL PLAYS. Prepared 


for English Students of the German Language, with English Notes, &c. By 
E. A. OPPEN, of Haileybury College. 

1, SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, price 2s. 6d. 

2. GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS, price 2s, 

3. GOETHE'S EGMONT, price 2s. 6d. 

4, LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM, price 2s, 6d. 

5. LESSING’S NATHAN der WEISE, nearly ready. 


BLACKLEY and FRIEDLANDER’S PRAC- 


TICAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE AND 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


WILHEM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for 


the Use of Teachers and Pupils. By JOHN HULLAH. Parts I. andII., 
price 2s. 6d. each ; or together'in cloth, 5s, 


HULLAH’S EXERCISES and FIGURES 


contained fin Parts I. and II. of WILHEM’S MANUAL, For the Use of 
Pupils. Books I. and II. price 8d. each, 


LARGE SHEETS, containin 


Figures in Part I. of WILHEM’S MANUAL. Nos. 1 to8 in a P 
price 6s, 


HULLAH’S LARGE SHEETS, containing 


the Exercises in Part I. of WILHEM’S MANUAL. Nos. 9 to 40, in Four 
Parcels of Eight Numbers each, 6s. per Parcel. 


HULLAH’S LARGE SHEETS, containing 


WILHEM’S MANUAL. Nos, 41 to 52,ina 
ice U3, 


THE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 


containing upwards of Seven Hundred Questions and Answers on Miscel- 
——— adapted to the capacity of Infant Minds. By A MOTHER. 
mo. is, 
Second Series of the STEPPING-STONE 
to KNOWLEDGE. ls. 
Stepping-Stone to GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. Is. 
Stepping-Stone to BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to BIOGRAPHY. 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION and CONVERSATION. 
Price 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Is, 


Stepping-Stone to ROMAN HISTORY. 
Price 1s. 


Stepping-Stone to MUSIC. Is, 


Stepping-Stone to NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Part I. Afammalia; Part I. 
Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 1s, cach Part. 


Stepping-Stone to GRECIAN HISs- 
TORY. Is, 


Stepping-Stone to ASTRONOMY. 1s. 
Stepping-Stone to ARCHITECTURE. 
Price Is. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 23, 1869. 


“TRISH IDEAS.” 


Price 6s. toned paper, &c. 


MODERN IRELAND. 
By an ULSTERMAN. 


Social War—Republicani Fenianism : History, Cure--Celtic Land-Tenure— 
Landlordism I Developing —Ulster—“ Custom ”—Emigration Secret—Statistics—Uni- 
versity Development — Battling Colleges—Priests and Education—Establishment 
Isolated —Orangeism—Irish-America—Press—Brehon Laws—Fenian Prisoners—The 
Derby—Lord Stanley—Lord Dufferin—Mistakes—Specimen Leases, 

&c. 


“ Read for instruction and pret. A thenceu: 
be Pv have seldom read a book on Irish a which more aennitely Justifies its publi- 
sence especially useful now......we can sincerely recommend it......written with an 
intelligence and power which ought to render it serv raed Bo and popular *_ London Review. 

* The Ulsterman is a vigorous writer and an intelligent political speculator : we can recom- 
mene his book to all readers as u sound and carnest attempt at exposition and solution of Irish 
problems.”"—Star. 

* An excellent and brilliant work. ""— Belfast Star. 

* Highly attractive, impartial, most andard. 
“ Great ability, clear, masculine, a clue to the aa of +1 "_ Dublin Freeman. 

“ Admirably fair. and judicial. Every member of Parliament should obtain it.’’— Nation. 

* Contains everything of interest or importance showing the true condition of poor a 

aterford Citizen. 

“ The brilliancy of the writing, the extent and queusnay of the information, inake it most 

valuable and most opportune.”’—Zi porte: 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 


Ready this day, 8vo. beautifully printed by sony the Chiswick Press, with nearly 
300 Illustrations, price 2 


Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. 


Illustrated from Antique Gems, 


By C. W. KING, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Text revised by H. A. J. MUNRO, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of * Lucretius,” &c. 
“TI boidly undertake. in good hope of success, to illustrate my author's ideas by precisely 


the same pictorial rendering of them as he would himself have selected had such a method 
of enhancing the attractions of a book been fashionable in his day.”—Mr. King's Preface. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


THE SECOND EDITION of Mr. ARTHUR 


ogee LIFE of COLUMBUS the DISCOVERER of AMERICA. Crown 
vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION of Miss JEMIMA 


— UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE. Crown 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


On February 1, Monthly Parts, 6d. ; complete in about 18 Parts. 


BEETON’S 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY: 


Being the Lives of Eminent Persons of all Times, 
With Portraits, reproduced from Original or Authoritative Sources. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROMANCE 
OF WAR.” 


THE SECRET DISPATCH; 


Or, the Adventures of Captain Balgonie. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ The Romance of War,” * The Scottish Cavalier,” &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. 


Cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


“The ological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the languages 
from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound discretion in tracing the 
origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly, and correctly i nd 
though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.""—A 

abridgment of ‘The Student's ish Dictionary,’ preserving all 4 
characteristic features of that very excellent Ley a e knew, ype dictionary so suited for 
echool which teachers 


Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half-bound in morocco, 13s. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. 


About 300 Wood Engravings. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass. 
‘We have examined a good mene etymologies, taken at hazard, and believe aes alt to be such 


as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, have deliberately accep’ 
mplete though comprehensive for the higher class studeni, 
carefully prepared, well printed, and published at a very moderate price.” —Votes and Queries; 


On Monday the 25th instant, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” WITH A PREFACE 
AND ALTERATIONS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


On the 29th instant, Vol. III. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
On the 29th instant, | 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK: 


And Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


In the press, New Edition, post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE 


(Wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe). 
Written by HERSELF. 
With the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ADMIRAL SEMMES OF THE ALABAMA. 


Royal 8vo. = Steel Eoorwinw of the Officers of the Sumter and Alabama, together with 
ll-page Portrait of the Admiral, and Engraving in Chromo-tints, 21s. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT: 


A Personal Narrative of my Cruises and Services in the 
Sumter and Alabama. 


By Admiral RAPHAEL SEMMES, 
Late Confederate States Navy. 


“ Admiral Semmes, the ‘Stonewall Jackson of the Seas,’ has in the volume before us givens 
most graphic and profoundly interesting narrative of his adventures during the late war. We 

is absorbing narrative of his own adventures. one e very truest, greatest 
heroes of the age.”"—Southern Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL. 


Now ready, Svo. 16s. 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD 
BROUGHAM, Lord Chancellors of England. By the late Lord CAMPBELL. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 15s. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU and ELBA. 
Being a Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes of Conversations. By 
the late Major-General Sir NEIL CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. 
With a Memoir of the Life and Services of that Officer. By his Nephew, 
Rey. A. N.C, MACLACHLAN, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with Ilustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Francis B. HEAD, Bart. 
Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham. 
Smith, The Clerk of Chatham: he can write and read, and cast accompt. 
Cade. Here's a villain!........AWway with him, I say; hang him with his pen and 
inkhorn about his neck. [Exit one with the Clerk. 
Seconp Part or Henry VI., Act iv. Scene 2. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 138 
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January 23, 1869.] The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, Parts I. II. III. and IV., each 21s. 


THE PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND CRITICAL, 


By RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 
Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. 


5 pee NATIONAL GALLERY of PICTURES, in point of careful selection of the Specimens of the Old Masters which it 
contains, holds the highest rank among the Public Collections of Europe, yet up to the present time, owing to the cost of 
production, there has been no attempt to give a complete series of representations of these grand Works of Art, in a style worthy 
of the Pictures themselves, or on a scale which could prove satisfactory to the Art-Student, the refined taste of the Virtuoso, or to the 
Public generally, now that a true love of Art has taken so firm a footing amongst the educated classes. 


The Art of Photography, however, and the improvements in printing connected with that Art which have recently been 
achieved, enable the Publishers to promise to the Public such a work as shall meet all the requirements of the age, both as to 
excellence and cheapness. The Photographs have all been taken from the Pictures themselves by Signor CaLpeEsI, a sufficient 
guarantee of their artistic excellence and accuracy, and the Letter-press Descriptions are furnished by Mr. Wornvm, the Keeper of 
the Gallery. 


Each Part will contain Twelve Photographs, accompanied by Descriptive Letter-press, Historical, Biographical, and Critical. 
The price will be 21s, each Part. 


The Work will consist of ad Parts, printed on royal 4to. paper, and, when completed, will form Three handsome Volumes, 
illustrated with 360 Plates. 


PART I. CONTAINS PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FOLLOWING PAINTINGS: 


Christ and the Angels I, and IIT.) Fra. Giov. ANGEtIco. | Tagliapanni, the Tailor ee +» Moron. 
Ecce Homo os CoRREGGIO. Angels adoring the Trinity.. oo ORCAGNA, 
Portrait of Himself .. Gerarp Dov. The Adoration of the Magi... os Do. 
The Baptism of Christ ee oe oe GADDI. St. Catherine of Alexandria RAPHAEL. 
The Dead Christ, with Angels Weeping . oe .» GUERCINO, St. John the Baptit; St. John the Evangelist ; St. James SPINELLO, 
The Journey to Emmaus .. Aro BELLO MELLONI. 


With¥Notices of aguiene of im, Cimabue (Giovanni Gualtieri), Duccio di Boninsegna, Sega di Bonaventura, and Giotto. 


PART II. CONTAINS: 


Portrait of Cosmo de’ Medici .. .. ANGELO Broyzino. | Angels adoring the Trinity .. oe oe +» ORCAGNA. 

St. John the Evangelist lifted up into Heaven, & &e, oe Jacopo prt CaAsENTINO, | The Ascension ee ee Do. 
Coronation of the Virgin oe .. Scnoon or Grotro, | Coronation of the Virgin, ke. os oo oe ee Do. 

The Head of a Girl ee os as es J. B. GREvZE. The Three Marys at the Sepulchre .. oo oe Do. 
Coronation of the Virgin oe Gurpo, Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. +» RAPHAEL. 
Portrait of a Lawyer os oe Moroni. | Madonna and Infant Christ SASSOFERRATO. 


With Notices of Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, and Orcagna. 


PART III. CONTAINS: 


The Adoration of the Magi +» Fra Grov. ANGELICO. | The Resurrection +» ORCAGNA, 
Madonna and Child, with ‘Angels eforing ee CIMABUE. The Trinity ee oe es Do. 

Saints, including St. Ambrose, St. Catherine, &c. «» GADDI. The Trinity .. oe ee ee os +. PESELLINO. 

Various Saints, including St. Gregory, St. Philip, &c. Do, His Own Portrait . . oe oe ANDREA DEL SARTO. 
Two Apostles . +» GrorTo. Christ disputing with the Doctors oe oo +. LronaRDO DA VINCI. 
Madonna and Child surrounded by Angels and Saints.. Fra Fiurro Lirrt. The Descent of the Holy Spirit oo oe ee ORCAGNA, 


With Notices of Jacopo di Casentino, Spinello, Fra Giovanni Angelico, and Uccello. 


PART IV. CONTAINS: 


The Marriage of St. Catherine .. .. BORGOGNONE. The Annunciation +. Fra Lipp, 
Canal, Vento CANALETTO, Agostino and Niccolo della Torre Lorro. 

Ecce Homo .. GuIDo. Portrait of Himself .. +» Masaccro, 

Virgin and Child, Enthroned Fra Frurro Lirrt, The Conversion of St. Bayon ‘a RvBENs. 

Vision of St. Bernard . Do. The Madonna in Prayer .. SASSOFERRATO, 

St. John Baptist and Saints Do. Battle of St. Egidio oe UccELLO 


With Notices of Masaccio, Fra Filippo Lippi, and Pesellino. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO, CITY ROAD, AND IVY LANE. 
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MESSRS. JAMES PARKER & OO0/S8 LIST 


OF NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


OXFORD, AND 877 STRAND, LONDON, 


Ready next week, in post 8vo. toned paper, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 


By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. COLERIDGE. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1868.—The 


ADMINISTRATION of the HOLY SPIRIT in the BODY of CHRIST. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1868, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By GeorGe Moperny, D.C.L., Fellow of Winchester College, Rector of 
Brighstone, Isle of Wight, and Canon of Chester. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


OXFORD LENT SERMONS.—The VICTOR 


in the CONFLICT. Sermons preached during the Season of Lent, 1867, in 
Oxford, by the Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. H. P. Liddon, the Dean 
of Cork, the Rev. Canon Woodford, the Rev. Dr. Pusey, the Lord Bishop of 
Meath, the Revs. F, M. Sadler, T. T. Carter, G. Bulstrode, R. Randall, and 
‘Archdeacon Bickersteth. With a Preface by the Bisiop Of CXFORD. ‘8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL the PROPHET: Nine Lectures 


delivered in the Divinity School, Oxford. With copious Notes. By E. B. 
Pusry, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Second Edition, Fifth Thousand, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELEVEN SHORT ADDRESSES during a! 


Retreat of the Companions of the Love of Jesus, engaged in Pe Inter- 
cession for the Conversion of Sinners, By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. — By the Rev. 


E. B, Pusry, D.D., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 6s. 


THE FIRST EDITION of “The CHRIS- 


TIAN YEAR.” Printed in Facsimile. 2 vols. fep. paper boards, as first 
issued, 7s. 6d, 

To this Reprint is appended a List containing “all the variations of any 
importance from the Original Text which the Author made in later Editions.” 


ON EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By 


the late Rev. Joun Kesir, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. With Considerations 
suggested by a late Pastoral Letter (1858) on the Doctrine of the Most Holy 
Eucharist. Cheap Edition (Fourth), 12mo. 2s. Also, in 8vo. cloth, Gs, 


VILLAGE SERMONS on the BAPTISMAL 


SERVICE. By the late Rev. Jonn KEsie. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SERMONS, Occasional and Parochial. By the 


late Rev. Jonn Kebre, M. A. 8vo. cloth, 12s., the Profits to be applied to the 
Keble Memorial Fund. 


ON the MYSTICISM ATTRIBUTED to 
the EARLY FATHERS of the CHURCH. Being No. LXXXIX. of “ Tracts 
bag reprinted. By the late Rev. Jonn M.A. 8vo. sewed, 
p 


AN EXPLANATION of the XX XIX. ARTI- 


CLES. By’A. P. Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Vol. I. cloth, 7s, 6d. 
Vol. I1:, completing the Work, 12s. 


THE. DEFINITIONS of the CATHOLIC 
FAITH and CANONS of DISCIPLINE of the FIRST FOUR GENERAL 
UNIVERSAL CHURCH. In Greek and English. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DE FIDE et SYMBOLO: Documenta que- 


dam nec non Aliquorum SS. Patrum Tractatus. Edidit Caro.tus A. 
§.T.P., Dom. Margareta Prelector, et Christi Canonicus, 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. (Ready. 


S. AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus 
Hipponensis, de Catechizandis Rudibus, de Fide Rerum que non videntur, de 
Utilitate Credendi. In Usum Juniorum. Edidit C. Marniorr, 8.T.B. Olim 
Coll. Oriel. Socius. New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (in a few days. 


THE AGE of the MARTYRS; or, the First 


Three Centuries of the Work of the Church of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By Joun Davip JENKINS, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford ; 
Canon of Pieter — Crown 8vo. ” cloth, 6s. (Jn a few days. 


SATURDA 
ORME PRAISE and PRAYER, in the 


For Private Use. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. W. H. 
f Hagley. Crown 8vo. toned paper, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
(ina ‘yew days. 


THE CHURCH and the SCHOOL; ao, 


Practical Hints on the Management of a Parish. By the Rev. W. i. 
Latrs, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, ig, 


THE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE; 


or, an Inquiry concerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using th 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the 
Holy Communion in the English Church. By the Rev. PHILLIP_FREgMay, 
M.A., Vicar of Thorverton, Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter, and Examining 
Cha plain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 6d. 

*,* The Volumes may be had separately, thus—Vol. I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II, 
Part 6s. ; Vol. IL. Part IL., 8s. 


THE DAILY SERVICES of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. With an Introductory Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
OXFORD. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Fifth Thousand, roan, 12s. ; antique 
calf, red edges, 16s. ; best morocco, 18s. 


PRAYERS for MARRIED PERSONS. 


From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Selected ané 
Edited by CHARLES WARD, M.A., Rector of Maulden. Second Edition, 
vised and enlarged, 24mo, printed in red and black, on toned paper, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4s, 6d 

*,* Prettily printed and prettily bound, and well suited for Presentation. 


A MANUAL of PASTORAL VISITATION, 


intended for the Use of the Clergy in their Visitation of the Sick and 
Afilicted. By A Panisu Priest. Dedicated by permission to His Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL. With an 


Introduction by SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. Third Thousand, crown 
8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. 


With a View to the Correction of Error in Religion and Viciousness in Life, 
By the Rev. Epwarp CHEERE, M.A., Vicar of Little Drayton, Salop. New 
Edition, fep. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ADDRESSES to the CANDIDATES | for 


ORDINATION on the QUESTIONS in the ORDINATION SERVICE. By 
SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of Oxrorp, Chancellor of the most Noble Order of the 
Garter, and Lord High Almoner to her Majesty the Queen. Fifth Thousand, 


crown 8yvo. cloth, 6s, 

A HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the COUNCIL of CHALCEDON, a.p. 451, 
Wituiam Bricut, M.A., Canon of Ch. Ch. Oxford, and Regius Professor 
Ecclesiastical History. Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


THE PRINCIPLES of CURRENCY: Six 


Lectures delivered at Oxford. By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. With a Letter from M. Michel 
Chevalier on the History of the Treaty of Commerce with France. 8¥. 
cloth, 7s, 6d. (Just ready. 


THE CORNISH BALLADS and other Poems 


of the Rev. R. S. HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. Fcp. 8vo. on toned paper, 
cloth extra, 5s, (/ust published. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Henry PARKER, M.A., F.S.A. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


RICKMAN on the STYLES of ARCHI- 
TECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Refo tion; with 
a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. With conside. : Additions, 
chiefly Historical, by Joun HENkY PARKER, M.A., F.S.A. Six dition, 8v0. 
with many Plates, and numerous Illustrations by O. Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 21s. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used 


in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
JouN HENRY ‘PARKER, M.A., FSA: New Edition, revised, 8vo. 
nearly 500 Illustrations, ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d, a ‘ust publi. 


THE ENGLISH ARCHZOLOGISTS 


MANDBOOK, By HENRY S.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Inestimable as a book of reference...... imagine that no archmologist will henceforth 
consider his knapsack packed until the little Pek is in it.”—Athene 


THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER-BOOK. 


Illustrated. Comprising the First Portion of the “ Calendar of the Anglican 
Church.” Fourth Thousand, with 200 Engravings from Medisval Works of 
Art, cloth extra, 6s. 


FORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


| ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City cf London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
No, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 23, 1869. 
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